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TO THE MEMORY OF 


CHARLES YOR K. 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND, 


Theſe MEMOIRS of a Country ſo dear to him while he lived, 
and of a Period when that Liberty was eſtabliſhed, which it 
was the chief Object of his Conduct to ſupport, are dedicated 
by one, whoſe Senſe of his Friendſhip and Virtues will ceaſe 
only with Life; and who, alas! once little thought, that this 
Teſtimony of Veneration would be all the Tribute of Gratitude 


left in his Power to render to the moſt exalted of Minds and 


the kindeſt of Hearts. 


"BY 


a EEE ERS 


HE following Memoirs were undertaken by the advice of the 

Perſon to whoſe memory they are inſcribed. He uſed to call 
himſelf a fugitive from the muſes : And indeed, amidſt his vaſt varie- 
ty of buſineſs, he ſtill facrificed to them in ſecret. He adviſed me al- 
fo not to truſt to printed books. for materials, but to get acceſs to 
original papers. I followed advices which to me had the authority 
of commands, becauſe they were alwiſe kind, and alwiſe juſt; and I 
procured materials in England, Scotland, and France, far ſuperior to 
what any ſingle perſon has hitherto. been able to obtain, 


I am nevertheleſs conſcious that they are not equal to the dignity 
of the ſubject. There are ſome family-memoirs in London of great 
authority, which I wiſhed much to have ſeen ; but it required a train 
of ſollicitation to get acceis to them, to which no man. of common 
pride could ſubmit. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the advantages I have had, I found myſelf under 
great difficulties in giving a review of the reign ot Charles II. becauſe 
that Prince made mere tools of his miniſters, and even of his brother, 
The beſt key to the ſecrets of his reign lies in the diſpatches of Barillon 
the French ambaſÞdor, which are in the Depot des Afaires etrangeres at 
Verſailles. Mr Stanley gave me a letter of introduction to the Duc de 
Choifleul, in expreſſions which did honour to him who wrote it. 
Lord Harcourt and Mr Walpole, conſidering the cauſe of letters 
to be the cauſe of England, ſeconded my requeſt. The Duc de Choiſ- 
ſeul, with that liberality of ſentiment which diſtinguiſhes almoſt every 
Frenchman of high rank, gave directions that 1 ſhould have copies 
of the papers I wanted. But Monſ. Durand, in whole cuſtody they 
were, having been, laſt ſummer, ſent miniſter to Vienna, I have not 
yet received the papers ; and, in the mean time, as I have been very 
careleſs in giving away copies of the memoirs to which that review 
is now prefixed, ſome of theſe have been loſt, It is uſual for men to 
urge the fear of their works being pyrated, as an affected excuſe for 
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their publiſhing at all: But, in my caſe, it is really a juſt one for pu- 
bl:ſhing before my papers were as compleat as I wiſhed to have made 
them, | 


I have generally quoted the papers, of which I have either the origi- 
nals or the copies in my poſſeſſion; others, although of the higheſt 
authority, I have not quoted, becauſe I have no extracts. I could 
have eaſily made a ſecond volume of the papers in my hands; but 
am not fond of taxing the public for what only the curious in the 
hiſtory of their country care to read, However, if the public expreſs 
any deſire to ſee them, they ſhall ſtill be publiſhed; and, if Ireceive 
Barillon's diſpatches ſoon enough, they ſhall be printed with the reſt, 


Exvzxy man who keeps good company, and does not combat every - 
one he meets about his political principles, muſt hear many circum- 
ſtances from men of different parties, which are not to be found in 
printed books, relative to a period fo late and ſo intereſting as that of 
which I have endeavoured to give an account ; and theſe anecdotes are 
often better founded than facts which have been publiſhed, For a lie may 
live for a day, or a year ; but it will hardly paſs from father to ſon 
for near a century, In the courſe of my inquiries, I have often found 
a current report, of which no one can tell the origin, authenticated by 
a number of original papers, Some circumſtances, therefore, which 
arc in the mouths of all, although in no one's library, I have introdu- 
ced into theſe memoirs ; where I did fo, I have often expreſſed it; 
where I have not, it has ariſen from an inattention which, perhaps, may 


be excuſed in one who writes only when he cannot better employ or 
amuſe himſelf, | 


Ix order to give variety to the narration, and to avoid making re- 
flexions on myſelf, I have often thrown what people thought, into what 
they ſaid. This, though warranted by the example of almoſt all the 
ancient hiſtorians, and the greateſt of the moderns, may, in this age, 
give an appearance of infidelity to the narrative, But I flatter myſelf 

' reader of taſte will eaſily perceive a diſtinction. When the words 
are contained in a ſentence or two, they are thoſe which were actually 
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ſpoken: When they run into length, the writer is in part anſwerable 
for them. | 


I Have been told, that I ſhall draw enmities upon myſelf from the 
deſcendants of ſome great families, whoſe actions I have repreſented 
in colours belied by the principles and actions of their poſterity ; and 
that it was not to be expected, that a man of a whig-family ſhould 
have been the firſt to expoſe to the public the intrigues of the whig- 
party at St Germains, 


I am ſenſible, that here I tread upon tender ground. Every man 
who treats of party-matters in Britain, muſt expect to make ene- 
mies on the one ſide or the other. And I truly believe l ſhall make e- 
nemies on both ſides. But this is a price which we muſt all pay for 
our liberty; and God grant that it may long continue ſo, Yet, per- 
haps, I may find-quarter from thoſe who conſider that I treat of my 
own anceſtors, ſurely not the moſt inconſiderable in the united 
kingdom, as well as of theirs whom I may be ſuppoſed to offend ; 
that I have an equal reverence for mine, as they can have for theirs ; 
but that I have a much greater reverence for truth than for either. The 
firſt perſon who told me that there was evidence exiſting of the whig- 
intrigues with St Germains immediately after the revolution, was Mr 
Hume. After I had ſatisfhed myſelf that his information was juſt, I 
told the great perſon by whoſe advice | undertook theſe Memoirs, that 
I had ſeen too much, and that I was afraid I muſt quit the ſubject, 
His anſwer was, that the diſtinction between whig-families and tory- 
families was a cruel one; that it had laſted too long in theſe king- 
doms; and that it was now full time for every honeſt man to wiſt 
to ſee an end of it, This is enough for me; for I ſtill regard the 
fparks which flew from that generous heart that can now glow with 
virtue no longer, more than I do any living authority whatever. 


Some perſons have complained to me, that, in the ſecond part of this 
work, I ſpeak too favourably of King James; I gave them this anſwer, 
That, though I would draw my {word againſt his family, I would not 
do injuſtice to any of their characters; and that I lived under a Prince 
who will not think the worſe of his ſubjects for avowing ſuch ſenti» 
ments, | 
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I was obliged for ſome new views of my ſubje& to that ſtore of ori- 
Zinal genius which animates the converſation of Lord Elibank. Mr 
Hume corrected ſome erroneous views I had taken; appearing more 
anxious about my literary reputation than I am myſelf, I would re- 
turn my thanks to ſeveral other of my friends for their corrections 
of the ſtile, were I not afraid to make them anſwerable for the faults 
that have eſcaped them; yet Lord Littleton, Dr Smith, and Dr Blair 
of Edinburgh, will pardon my mentioning their names, becauſe they 
called my attention to that pictureſque ſimplicity and choice of cir- 
cumſtances, which diſtinguiſh the hiſtorical compoſitions of the an- 
cients; beauties, which, if I have not been able to imitate, Iam ſure I 
feel, | 

. 


RE EO 1%V We | p- 49. J. 5. from bottom, dele altogeth 
p. 8. 1. laſt, in hands read in their hands Jhid. 1" 22. corns read grain 3 


11. I. 1. irregularity read regularity. ib. 
1. 3. anvil read hammer 

18. J. 17. not attempt read not however 
attempt 

23. 1. 4. and frequently read yet frequently 

37. I. 5. other, read other; war; read war, 

39. 1. 4. from bottom, motions read motives 

46. 1. 2. from bottom, his removal read it 

1 | 

10. I. 16. Algiers read Tangier 

32. note J. 4. friends read friend 

73. margin, revival read reverſal. 

82.1. 9. Solicitor read Council for the 
Crown 

93 1. 3. would read ſhould 

97.1. 3 from bottom, deemed read doomed 

103. note, diary read letters 

313. 1. 8. from their pulpits read in the 
churches 

123. note I. 4. Louis XIV. read Monſ. de 
Croiſly 

154. I. 18, 11 thouſand read ten thouſand 

PART H. 

6. 1 20. diſpoſals read arrangements 

7. 1. 23. Dutchman read native of Holland 

14. 1. 3. were far read was far 

bid. note, I. 4. are in read is in 

21. J. 7. under houſe read lower houſe 

37. J. 4. from bottom, unhumane read in- 
humane 


76. I. 12. of his friendſhip read o 
of his friendſhip n 8 

80.1. 12. Com miſſioners read commiſſioner 

89. 1 16. corns read corn 

90. 1. 7. from bottom, firing read fewel 

. 1. 8. Jones read Tane, under readlower 

Ibid. I. 5. from bottom, under read lower 

100. I. 5. from bottom, raviſhed read ra- 
vaged 

1929. I. 26. it behoved him read ſhould 

125. note, Sir Thomas Clark maſter of the 
rolls read Doctor Clark Lord of Ad- 
miralt 

130. L 5. Cornwall read Corniſh 

131. 1. 11. were arrived read had arrived 

136. 1. 17. Stains read Slains 

138. 1. 11. Frant read Trant 

1.50. / 22 day about read alternately each 

a 

55. I. 4. forfeited read attainted 

56. 1. 9. from bottom, plant read root 

160. I. 7. Darmtadt read Darmſtadt, Ham- 
burg read Homberg 

161. I. 7. 200, ooo read above 200, ooo 

169. 1. 1. aſking her read aſking her what 
ſhe was doing 

182. 1. 19. paſture read graze 

184. 1. 21. corns read grain 

200, L 20. juſtice read juſtneſs. 


DIRECTION to the BINDER, 

Place the Title, Dedication. and Preface firſt —Then the Reviews, marked with ſmall 
ſignatures thus, az b, Cy &c.— Then Part I. in which obſerve to place U 15 which is half a 
ſhcet, before U; and A A, which is a ſingle leaf, before A a. — Then Part II. which has 
a regular ſet of ſignatures without interruption, excepting p. 115 and 116 which is a can- 


celled leaf. 
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POLITICAL STATE of England, from the Commence- 


ment of the MoN ARCH x, until the RE Ss TOR ATION, 


| HE hiſtory of England is the hiſtory of liberty, and of the 
influence which the ſpirit of it, kept alive during a long 
revolution of ages, has had upon the conſtitution, the re- 
ligion, the wealth, the power, and, above all, upon the dignity of 
the national character of the Engliſh, 


Tk Saxons imported with them into England an independence 
derived to them from their anceſtors beyond all hiſtory or tradi- 
tion; and, although they ſeated themſelves amidſt the effeminacy of 
a Roman province, tranſmitted the manly virtues they had imbibed 
in their foreſts, to a-poſterity who valued the gift more than the 
inheritance with which it was accompanied. Alfred, the greateſt 
of all the Saxon Kings *, declared in his will, „That it was juſt 


the Engliſh ſhould remain for ever as free as their own thoughts.” 


And the beſt clauſes of the great charter, for which ſo many of the 
Normans ſtruggled in parliament, and died in the field 4, were no 


* Aſer. p. 24. + Lord Littleton, vol. 1. with the authorities he refers to. 
2 


Freedom of 


Saxons. 


Power of 
the crown 
upon the 

conqueſt, 
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more than a tranſcript of the laws of a Saxon Prince, and a Saxon 
great council. 


Uron the Norman invaſion the ſubjects of William lot not their 
freedom even in conqueſt; an event which, in moſt nations, has 
been as fatal to the liberties of the conquerors, as of the conquered. 
That Prince and his immediate ſucceſſor governed indeed by the 
ſword, becauſe they had a conqueſt to maintain; and they often 
trampled both upon the Saxons and the Normans; becauſe theſe 
nations, ſtanding on terms of mutual ſuſpicion and hatred, were 
more afraid of each other than of the ſovereign, Yet ſeparately 
the Saxons and Normans endeavoured to pull down the power of 
thoſe Princes by inſurrections, the unproſperous events of which on- 


ly ſhewed the weakneſs of thoſe who oppoſed, not their reſignation 


Declenſion 
of the power 
of the crown 
ſoon after. 


to the will of a maſter: And united, they procured declarations of 
their joint liberties in parhament, from that monarch who had 
conquered the kingdom &. 


Bur, after the reigns of the two firſt Norman Princes, the Saxons 
and Normans, reſpecting their common origin and common rights, 
united their intereſts, and made the great charter + an original con- 
dition of the ſettlement of the crown upon Henry I. an inſtrument 
of liberty which, by means of parliaments, eſtabliſhed the political, 
and of juries, the civil rights of the citizens; and which, by ſubject- 
ing to the laws, and to the Jaws only, their property, their perſons, 
and their honour, conferred badges of diſtinction upon Engliſh- 
men, unknown to the citizens of Rome and of Sparta. 


Tung ſtruggles of their poſterity to get this charter renewed, 
which, alchough confirmed above 30 times by different Princes, 


was ſeldom renewed without compulſion, and their attempts to 


extend it, kept the flame of liberty alive. But the ſubject, jealous 
and bold, laid hold of almoſt every advantage which accident pre- 


* Littleton, vol. 1, with the authorities he refers to. + Ibid, 
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POLITICAL STATE OF ENGLAND. ; 


tented, to depreſs that ſovereign power which the great charter was 
only meant to controul, 


IN the breaches of royal ſucceſſions, ramparts were formed for 
the defence of the people : The conceſſions which had been gained 
from the crown, during the reign of Henry the Firſt, who had a 
diſputed ſucceſſion to maintain, were extended in thoſe of Steven, 
of John, of Henry IV. and of Richard III. who were in ſimilar fi- 


ADVANTAGES were in the ſame way taken of domeſtic diſſen— 
tions in royal families, particularly of thoſe which took place be- 
tween Henry I, and his brother the Duke of Normandy, and 
between Edward II. and his family. But the deſigns of Prince 
John againſt Richard l. were not abetted; becauſe the nation pi- 
tied and reſpected the misfortunes of a hero, who had carried the 
glories of the Engliſh name over moſt of the known globe, 


OwLy fopr minorities of Princes have happened in the Engliſh go- 
vernment, in the courſe of ſeven centuries ; for that of Edward V. 
was ſo ſhort, as not to deſerve being brought into the account, Yet 
the opportunities were ſeized upon the acceſſions of Henry III. 
Richard II. Henry VI. and Edward VI. with all the readineſs of par- 
ties, which had been accuſtomed to a minority upon the change 


of every ſucceſſor. 


Tx ambition ef great Princes is generally exerted at the expence 
of the freedom of thoſe whom they govern, But the Engliſh, by 
indulging the ambition of Henry I. and II. of Edward I. and III. 
and of Henry V. againſt the liberties of other nations, derived 
ſecurity to their own liberties. Parliaments ſeldom ſpared the trea- 
ſures of the people, and the people never their blood, when they 
knew that the price paid for both by the neceſſities of the Sove- 
reign, was the continuation of the privileges of their country- 


Tu ſubject was ſatisfied to find occaſions, whether in the wealk- 


How eſſe e- 
tuated. 


- 


Spirit of ci- 
vil freedom 
in church- 


Men. 


4 REVIEW OF THE 


neſſes or in the crimes of human nature, to reſtrain the power of the 
crown, even by degrading the perſon of him who wore it, Edward 
the II. and Richard the II. were formally depoſed by parliament, 
The ſame aſſembly refuſed to permit Richard Duke of York to fit 
down upon the throne, although he came with this intention into 
their houſe, but appointed him regent over his own and their So— 
vereign. Parliamentary commiſſioners were impoſed upon John, 
Henry the III. Edward the II. and Richard the II. In the civil 
wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, parliaments ac- 
knowledgcd the titles of the rival princes alternately, according as 
victory declared for the one or the other; pleaſed in the ſucceſſive 
changes of royal families to gain ſucceſſive advantages for the peo. 
ple. Monarchy itſelf was trod down in the perſon of Charles the J. 


Bor, when the ſceptre was ſwayed by able, daring, and fortunate 
Princes, parliaments had recourle to regular and conſtitutional de- 
fences, adhering to the laws, and tempering liberty with loyalty. By 
ſuch conduct, the haughty Edward the I. was obliged, after every 
art of ſubterfuge, to confirm the great charter. In the reign of 
his martial grandſon, the law of high treaſon, the moſt important 
of all laws in a conſtitution which admits, that, in ſome caſes, the 
ſubject has a right of reſiſtance, was defined and circumſcribed with 
a preciſion unknown among other nations; and laws were repeat- 
edly made * for the calling of annual parliaments; a ſecurity for 
the people which was not obtained, either when monarchy was de- 
ſtroyed under Charles the IL. nor when liberty was enthroned at the 


revolution. 


Tae zeal for independence was not confined to the laity. Lang— 
ton Archbiſhop of Canterbury was at the head of the nobles t, who 
maintained the firſt great ſtruggle for Magna Charta againſt King 
John. After the fame act of ſecurity had by the aid of the bi- 
ſhops and abbots been extorted from his ſon f, they ſtood a- 
round it, with burning tapers in their hands, whilſt it was read in 
parliament, and denounced curſes againſt thoſe who ſhould in- 


* 4, Ed. 3. cap. 14. 36. Ed. 3. Cap. 10. + Hume in the reignof K, John. 
+ Ibid. in the reign of Henry III. | 
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POLITICAL STATE OF ENGLAND. 5 


fringe it. They concurred with the laity in moſt of their attempts 
to humble their princes. And Stratford, Archbiſhop of Canterbu— 
ry *, in defence of thoſe parts of the great charter which protected 
his own order, placed himſelf at the head of his clergy, in regular 


oppoſition to Edward the III. a Prince who could ill brook oppoſi- 


tion to his will. 


Tux united ſpirit of laymen and churchmen roſe equally again 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, The prelates, as well as the nobles, ſtood by 


Common 
ſpirit of frees 
dom in the 


William Rufus, and Henry I. + againſt the uſurpations of Anſelm, Jzity and 


Both diſclaimed their allegiance to King John, becauſe he had given 


clergyagainſt 
the church of 


his to the Pope. If the church did not concur with t'e parliament, Rome. 


in ſupport of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which were intended 
by Henry II. as an eternal barrier to the -encroachments of Rome f, 
it was becauſe theſe conſtitutions ſtruck not only againſt the power 
of that ſee, but againſt the power and juriſdiction of the Engliſh 
church. In the reign of Henry III. the dignified clergy refuſed to 
ſubmit to taxes impoſed upon them by the Pope, although ſubmiſ- 
ſion was reccommended by the King ||: And the biſhop of London 
exclaimed upon this occaſion, “ That, if the mitre was taken from 
& his head, he would clap a helmet in its place.“ The parliaments 
$ of Edward I. and III. of Richard II. and of Henry IV. and VI. 
were inceſlant in their expreſſion of zeal, for maintaining the in- 


dependence of their church upon that of Rome. So carly as the 
reign of Henry IV |, the houſe of commons petitioned the King to 


ſeize the temporalities of the church. 1 he firſt reformer in Europe 
was Wickliffe, an Enghihman, Henry VIII. in concurrence with 
the inclinations of moſt of his -prelates, his nobles, and his people, 
threw off entirely the yoke of forcign eccleſiaſtical bondage, 


Tux clergy of England may juſtly boaſt, that, while the church- 
men, of other countrie,s during the reigns of popery, were either 


* Hume in the reign of Edward the III. + Ibid, in the reigns of 
theſe princes. ＋ Lord Littleton, vol. 1. p. 72. ct ſeq. | Hume 
in the reign of Henry the III. $ Hume in theſe reigns, See the au- 


thorities in Hume in Henry the IV.'s reign. 


- 
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Abolition of 
ſlavery. 


Cauſes of 
the declen- 
ſicn of royal 
power. 
Firſt politi- 
cal cauſe, 
the want of 
treaſure. 


aiding the King againſt the people, or the pope againſt both; they 
{upported the people againſt the former, and both againſt the lat- 
ter, | | 


Ir muſt not be forgot, that the love of freedom which could 
not be controlled by the higheſt, ſtooped in mercy to the low- 
eſt conditions of mankind, That ſtate of villainage, which in other 
countries required the force of laws to aboliſh it, diſappeared 
without the aid of compulſion, in a country where the rights of 
human nature were reſpected, becauie thoſe of the citizens were 
revered, 


Tux gradual diminution of the power of the crown was chiefly 
the effect of three cauſes. 


No ſovereign power can ſupport itſelf long, which has not the 
command of treaſure and of arms. But, during ſeveral centuries 
after the reign of Henry II. the Engliſh Priuces poſſeſſed neither. 
The natural progreſs of the feudal ſovereignty is to impoveriſh the 
ſovereign ; becauſe, as all the ſubjects are vaſlals,every ſubje& who 
approaches the King has a favour to afk, and every favour granted is 
at the expence of the crown, Although the poſſeſſions of William 
the Conqueror were originally very extenſive in England; yet, in 
the courſe of his reign, he diminiſhed them greatly *, by gifts to 
his followers, in order to attach them to the fortunes of his family. 
His three immediate ſucceſſors, who were prodigal in their tempers, 
and who had diſputed ſucceſſions to maintain, imitated with much 
leſs diſcretion his example. Henry U. indeed recalled the grants of 
his predeceſſor; but he was obliged to receive them back with a 
ſparing hand. He likewiſe + introduced the practice of exchan- 
ging the military ſervices of his vaſſals, for equivalents in mo- 
ney. A ſtriking proof of the neceſſities to which he was reduced. 
'The revenues of Henry III. and Henry VI. did not amount to 
60,000 pounds a year. Thoſe of intermediate Princes could not 
be larger. The loſs of the French provinces, under Henry VI. 

Hume 2. 115. + Lord Littleton, vol. 1. with his authorities. 
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diminiſhed the royal wealth ; becauſe, while the expences of de- 
fending them had been defrayed by the nation, the profits they 
yielded had accrued to the crown. Queen Mary's revenue, after all 
the depredations of her father and grand-father, amounted only to 
300,000 I pounds. Thoſe of Queen Eliſabeth and James I. notwith- 
ſtanding the increaſe of trade, and conſequently of the cuſtoms, did 
not produce above 150,000 pounds more. The legal revenue of 
Charles I, upon which he was obliged to ſupport all the national ex- 
pence, and his own, did not exceed 700,000 pounds &. Hence, the 
extortions of ſo many of the old Princes upon the Jews, of Heary 
VII. upon his ſubjects, and of his ſon upon the church. Hence 


the various attempts of Kings to raiſe money without the aid of 


parliament ; and which parliaments ſometimes overlooked, from 
their conſciouſneſs of the neceſſity which called for them, Hence 
the exceſlive attention of Queen Eliſabeth to oeconomy, which ſhe 
well knew could alone keep her independent of parliament ; and 
the ſale of almoſt all the lands of the crown by her ſiſter, herſelf, aud 
her ſucceſſor. Hence, the neceſſities of the two firſt princes of the 
Stuart race created the firſt grounds of jealouſy between them 
and their ſubjects. And hence, when Cromwel with a rougher 
hand than that of any lawful Prince, levied two millions a year 
off the people, he gave a ſplendour to uſurpation, which monar- 
chy had not for many centuries enjoyed 


Px1NCEs without wealth cannot expect that armies will implicite. 
ly obey them, The feudal militias, which, at the command of their 
Lords, flocked to the ſtandard of the King, were ready at the ſame 
command to turn their ſwords againſt him. When the ſucceſſors of 
Henry II. followed his example, in taking money from their vaſlals, 
in lieu of military ſervice, they loſt the reſource even of theſe mi- 
litias. Standing armies took not the poſts around the throne, which 
the military tenants had quitted : For Britain being defended by the 
fea, her Princes had not the ſame pretence with thoſe of the conti- 
nent for maintaining ſtanding forces to protect their dominions 
againſt foreign attacks, Temporary armies alone were therefore 
employed in time of war : But theſe, from their nature, defended 


* Hume in theſe reigns. 
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the perſon, without ſecuring the authority of the ſovereign. Hence, 
in every war fince the reign of Henry II. which Engliſh Kings have 
maintained againſt their parliaments, or even againſt any great bo- 
dy of their nobles, they have alwiſe been unſucceſsful, Hence, 


when the long parliament endeavoured to wreſt from Charles I. 


the command of the national militia, the only defence remaining 
with the crown, the torch which had been only lighting before, 
was inſtantly ſet to the war. And hence Cromwel, with fifty 
thouſand ſoldiers at his back, kept in awe the moſt turbulent of 
nations, in the moſt turbulent of periods. 


To thoſe cauſes we muſt add the ſmall extent of the kingdom, to 
which Wales, Scotland, and the northern counties did not originally 
belong. In realms of moderate extent, the intereſts and injuries of all 
are known to all; the paſſions arecommunicated like fire from breaſt 
to breaſt; the correſpondence of chiefs and of parties is exact; they 


can form or conceal their reſolutions without danger; the people who 
are to execute them can be aſſembled in an inſtant; and the ſovereign 


who invades the rights of his ſubjects, does it at the hazard of 


his own. Thoſe ties, which for many centuries bound almoſt e-. 


very ſubject of Spain and of France to his neighbour, in oppoſition 
to arbitrary power, were diſſolved when all the ſeparate provinces. 
of theſe kingdoms were formed into two vaſt empires of uncon= 
nected Citizens, 


Th ſtruggles againſt ſovereign power, during a long period of 
the Engliſh government, were maintained almoſt ſolely by the 


nobles and prelates; becauſe the antient conſtitution of England, 
like that of all other teudal governments, was a monarchy limited 
by an ariſtocracy alone, In the reign of the Conqueror, all che 


lands of England which belonged not to the overeign, were the 
property of 700 of his vaſlals. Theſe making an aflembly nearly 
as NUMeFous * as the preſent houſes of Lords and commons united, 
had a right to ſit in parhament; and, together with the biſhops and 
abbots, were the only perſons who enjoyed that privilege. By the 
conſlitution of the kingdom, the King could not levy taxes, with» 
out their conſent : By their military tenures, the ſword was in 


* Hiſt. of feudal property, cap» 8. 
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hands; the feudal arrangement gave them juriſdictions upon their 
eſtates, which extended to property of the higheſt value, and to 
life. In proceſs of time, what Kings loſt, their vaſſals often gain- 


ed; and, as the crown waxed weaker, they grew more ſtrong. 


Bur the progreſs of a feudal monarchy does not move in a more 
uniform direction, in yielding to the power of the nobility, than 
that of a feudal ariſtocracy, in giving way to the rights of the peo- 
ple. All nobles, from their ſuperiority of rank, are expoſed to ex- 
pences in time of peace, which impair their eſtates, and they ruin 
themſelves in war, paying, by what they ſuffer in their fortunes, for 


the laurels which they gain in the field. The grandeur and hoſpita. 


lity of the ancient nobility of England were unparallelled in Eu- 


rope. In foreign wars, they increaſed the ſplendor of their appear- 


ance, with a view to augment the ſuperiority of their country in 
the eyes of foreigners. The loſs of the French provinces under 
Henry the VI. tended likewiſe to exhauſt the eſtates of the Engliſh 
nobility * ; becauſe, being accuſtomed to great expence while they 
enjoyed the revenues of theſe provinces, the habit of the expence 
remained, after the means of ſupporting it no longer exiſted, Even 


Fall of the 
power of 
the nobility. 


in the common courſe of the partition of eſtates by ſucceſſion, 


the power of great families came to be leſſened, by being divided. 
The ſame exemption from military ſervice, which the Kings had 
ſold to their vaſſals, the nobles ſold likewiſe to theirs. The nobles 
ſtill, however, endeavoured to preſerve the ſhadow of their former 
ſtrength in the number of their 1etainers. But they were ſoon 
obliged to quit even that ſhadow, partly by the riſe of the arts in 
Europe, which gave a new direction to the expences of the great; 


and partly by the jealouſy of Henry VII. Who multiplied laws 
againſt retainers. In the civil wars between the houſes of York 


and Lancaſter, to which 80 Princes of the royal blood fell victims, 
the ancient nobility of England was almoſt exterminated ; and the 
new nobility, created from time to time to prevent the order 
itſelf from expiring, had neither the dignity nor the pride of the 
old barons by tenure. The reformation leſſened both the number 


This is an obſervation of the wiſe Philip de Commines, 
IG 3 | 
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of the eccleſiaſtical Lords in the houſe of peers, and the importance 
of thoſe who remained. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. took a plea- 
ſure “ in invading the juriſdictions, and humbling the pride of 
the great families, Their miniſters and favourites were moſtly 
new men, ſelected from the profeſſions of the law and the church: 
There were only two of the order of nobility in the firſt council 
of Henry VIII. and ſeven out of twenty-ſix guardians, whom 
the ſame Prince provided for the minority of his ſucceſſor. Henry 
VII. removed the laſt ſecurity which remained to the nobles, by 
facilitating the deſtruction of their entails ; truſting thus the fate 


of the higheſt order of his kingdom to the effects of diſſipation and 
chance in ages to come, 


TraT power which had originally belonged to the crown, and 
afterwards to the nobles, fell in the end imperceptibly into the 
hands of the commons. Various cauſes contributed to this, beſides. 
the firſt great cauſe, the high ſpirit of the people, indignant of ſep- 
vitude, and, by their love of independence and juſtice, deſtined to 
be free. 


WHEN the military tenures went generally into diſuſe, the ſword 
of the people, hitherto employed to aggrandize the King or the no- 
bles, became an inſtrument of power and conuderation to the hand 
by which it was held, The teudal nulitias were, in the reign of 
Henry V. + exchanged for national arrays. And on theſe were in- 
grafted afterwards the national militias: Both bodies of men com- 
poſed, not of military tenants and their vaſſals alone, but in which e- 
very freeman graſped a ſword who had ſtrength to wield it, and in | 
which ali men trar.sferred to their country thoſe attachments which 
their forefathers had felt only for the perſons of choſe who com. 
manded it, Theſe arrays and militias yave the more ſtrength 
to the people, becauſe they were introduced in times, when the 
military ſpirit flew from man to man, and from rank to rank, in 
the nation; before the occupations of induſtry had become ſo in- 
ceſſant, as to make freemen deem it an infringement of their free- 


* Hiſt, of feudal property, cap. 7. + Hume, 325. 
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dom, to be obliged to defend themſelves ; and before the irregula- 
rity of ſtanding forces had thrown a falſe ridicule upon the man 
who ſhould pretend to wield both an anvil and a muſket. 


From the civil wars of the Princes with their barons, and of 
the Princes with each other, the commons derived importance; for, 
what ever were the titles of the great, the ſwords of the many de- 
termined the conteſt. But while, in ſimilar diſputes in other coun- 
tries, the multitude found the only rewards of victory in its plea- 
ſure, the commons of England inſiſted for more ſolid advantages 
as the price of their blood. In every law of liberty extorted by 


the nobles, or freely granted by Kings, to ſerve the ends of either, 
the commons, courted on all ſides, were made ſharers of the blel. 
ling. 


Fkk judgements followed free laws. In order to curb the pow. 
er of the barons ariſing from their territorial jnriſdictions, the 
crown raiſed the dignity of the national courts of juſtice, The ba- 
Tons at firſt ſaw the importance of the innovation: For, in order 
to weaken the connection between the King and theſe courts, the 
provided, in the great charter, that the courts ſhould be ſtationary, 
and not follow his perſon, as they had anciently done. But by 
degrees they ſubmitted, partly becauſe they were conſcious of their 
incapacity to give proper attention to proceedings of law in their 
own courts, and partly becauſe they looked upon ſuch attentions as 
inconſiſtent with their dignity. But, as the truſt thus voluntarily 
repoſed in the national courts depended long for its continuance 
upon the integrity of the judges, and the uniformity of their 
judgements, a ſyſtem of equal juriſprudence gradually aroſe, which, 
by binding the King, the noble, and the peaſant alike, maintained 
the independence of the lower ranks upon the higher. 


Tag enfranchiſements of boroughs, which were originally 
almoſt in a ſtate of ſlavery, the diſuſe of villainage, and the ſuppreſ- 
lion of retainers and of monaſtries, threw two great bodies of in- 
duſtrious, and two great bodies of idle men, who before had ſcarce- 
ty been members of the community, into the ſcale of the commons. 
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But wherever men enjoy freedom, and ſee wealth held up to them 


as the reward of their induſtry, they will fpring forward to gain 
it. During theſe innovations, the higher ranks at home were fond 
of expence, and the arts were riſing all over Europe : England was 


ſull of inhabitants and proviſions; many inſtruments of commerce, 


and ſome which other nations poſſeſſed not, were produced within 
herſelf; ſhe was ſurrounded by the fea on all fides but one; replete 
with harbours and rivers; and her neareſt neighbours, the Fleem- 
ings, the moſt induſtrious people on this fide of the Ganges, were a 
continual example of envy and imitation : In this ſituation, when 
new ranks were gradually thrown into the ſociety, and preſſed upon 


the old, both were obliged to exert an induſtry in huſbandry, ma- 


nufacture, and trade, without which neither could have ſubſiſted. 


WHILE theſe cauſes were operating upon the growth of indu- 
ſtry at home, accidental circumſtances from abroad compleated the 
effect of them. Ihe ſeverities of Charles V. in Spain, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany, partly on civil, and partly on religious ac- 
counts, and ſtill more the religious perſecutions, which after his 
time, took place in France, the Netherlands, and Germany, in- 
duced vaſt numbers of foreign manufacturers to import their arts, 
their ſtocks, and their parſimony, into a country in which they 
could enjoy both liberty and their religion. Theſe emigrations had 
the more effec, becauſe they happened at a period when the flux of 
treaſures into Europe from the new world gave additional incite- 
ments to the induſtry of the lower, and to the prodigality of the 
higher ranks of mankind. | 


THe extenſion of commerce produced two immediate and im- 
portant effects. 


Ix the firſt place, it transferred a great part of the land- property 
of the kingdom to a body of men, who, in the origin of the con- 
ſtitution, had hardly any ſhare of land- property at all. For a great 
part of the money, which the commons acquired by commerce and 
parſimony, was employed in purchaſing the eſtates of the nobility, 
of the church, and of the crown, which were thrown gradually in- 
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to merkat, from the time of Henry the VII, until the end of the 
reign of James I. This tranſition was the more important, be- 
cauſe it was made at periods when the intereſt of money being high, 
lands were ſold proportionally low, and when people being igno- 
rant of the art of improving land, lands did not produce one third 
of the rents which, in the courſe of a century, they came to yield 
to their new proprietors, 


ANOTHER conſequence of commerce was to draw great num- 
bers of men from the country into towns, for the advantages of 
mutual intercourſe. But the republican form of governinent in 
which towns are conducted, the natural equality which takes place 
among fellow-citizens, the neceſſity for that ſecurity of property 
which is the baſis of commerce, and the continual opportunities 
and habits which men living in public have to converſe upon pu— 
blic intereſts; all contributed to ſpread and to fortify the ſenti- 


ments of hberty, 


Another was 
to increale 
the towns. 


TugE train of cauſes and effects is as regular in the political, as in The com- 


the natural world. Political power continually depends upon arms, 
freedom, and wealth, The commons of England roſe in power 
exactly in proportion as they gained in theſe, By the feudal con- 
ſtitution, all who held their eſtates of the crown owed attendance 
in parliament, And thoſe who held their eſtates in that manner 
in England were, as has been faid, originally 700 in number : But 
when, by the partition of the original great eſtates, and the infran- 
chiſement of boroughs *, the crown-vaſlals were become ſo nume- 
rous, as to be incapable of being perſonally aſſembled, they ap. 
peared in parliament by their repreſentatives. Parliaments for a 
long time conſiſted of the peers, and of theſe repreſentatives, uni- 
ted in one aſſembly ; and the latter, dazzled with the ſplendour of 
their aſſociates, and repreſenting an order which felt not as yet its 
own weight, were, during this period, of little conſequence. But, 
in proportion as the commons gained importance, their repreſenta- 
tives aſſumed it. And, when the commons were formed into an 
afſembly ſeparate from the peers, they extended that importance 


* Hiſt, of feudal property, cap. 8. 
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under the advantage of ſupporting the intereſts of a ſeparate body, 
The privileges of the commons became then the greater object of at- 
tention ; becauſe, by the partition of the eſtates of the original great 
vaſſals, in the common courſe of ſucceſſion, a numerous gentry had 
been formed, all of whom, although many of them had the beſt 
blood of the nation 1n their veins, ſunk into the order of the com. 
mons, and therefore had an intereſt to defend thoſe rights which 
were the foundation of their own. It is a curious fact in the hi- 
ſtory of Engliſh liberty, that the firſt perſon who was raiſed by the 
commons to the digaity of their ſpeaker *, was a member who 
had been impriſoned by Edward III. for attacking his miniſters 
and miſtreſs in parliament. From the period of that Prince's 
reign, the houſe of commons regularly increaſed in conſideration 


and power, 


Bur, during the gradual declenſion in the power of the nobi- 
lity, and the gradual riſe in that of the commoas, it was natural, 
at a period when the one order was weak, and the other knew 
not as yet its own ſtrength, that the crown, no longer oppoſed 
by either, ſhould enjoy extraordinary powers, During this pe- 
riod, the family of Tudor filled the throne, It was fortunate, 
too, for Henry VII. the firſt Prince of that family, that, a civil 
war of thirty years having animated one half of the nation 
againſt the other, no common oppoſition could be made to his 
power: Yet even he was taught, by five rebellions, that, though 
a ſevere Prince may ſometimes invade the liberties of a free peo- 
ple with impunity, he cannot do it without danger. His ſon had 
ſill greater advantages; becauſe the different religious parties 
who courted his favour were ſenſible, that the beſt way to ob. 
tain it, was to throw their liberties at his feet; and becauſe, by 
the act of ſupremacy, all the power which had beloaged to the 
pope, was united in his perſon to that of the crown. The reign 
of this Prince, therefore, afforded the firſt melancholy example, 
that parliaments may be the worſt inſtruments of tyranny in 
the hands of a tyrant : Yet, by aiming at too much, he laid a 


* Hume 3. p. 3. 
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foundation for the crown to loſe all he had gained in its favour, 
For, in an evil hour for his ſucceſſors, he made the doctrine of paſ- 
five obedience and non: reſiſtance a part of the conſtitution of 
the church: A doctrine utterly incompatible with freedom; and 
againſt which, therefore, the minds of freemen never ceaſed to 
revolt. England recovered a ray of liberty during the minority 
of Edward VI. But it ſerved only to make the gloom which ſuc- 
ceeded in the reign of Queen Mary appear more dark. Yet even 
that female tyrant was obliged to diſmiſs two of the four parlia- 
ments which ſhe aflembled, becauſe they would not comply with 
her will, and that of a huſband who was as tyrannical as herſelf. 
Queen Elizabeth continued to poſleſs the power of her family, al- 
though the commons had now come to feel their own weight, and 
although the ſpirit of the nation had been exaſperated by multiplied 
inſults, But many circumſtances prevented that weight and that 
ſpirit from being exerted againſt her: Her popularity made oppoſi- 
tion to her power unpopular: Upon the ſupport of that power the 
proteſtant religion depended for the ſecurity of its own, Men 
forgot, in their own danger from foreign invaſions, the precedents 
that were eſtabliſhed at home againſt the liberties of their poſterity, 
Even the circumſtance of the Queen's ſex, with the romantic 
manners of the age, made her ſubjects confound their ſubjection 
toa ſovereign with their gallantry to a woman, By all the arts 
of woman, added to all the boldneſs of man, ſhe ſtaved off the e- 
vil day, that was to bring the power of the crown and that of the 
commons to try their ſtrength againſt each other. 


Tnz Engliſh conftitution, by ſetting the legiſlative and executive 
powers in oppoſition to each other, contains the feeds of continual 
diſſention. Political bodies oppoſed are never at reſt ; and every 
deviation from ancient uſuage is a ſep gained, or a ſtep loſt, for 
prerogative or for freedom: For few Princes are wiſe enough to 
know, that no King can be truly great, the minds of whoſe ſubjects 
are not as high as his own ; and tew ſubjects are generous enough 
to acknowledge, that the ſame principles in a limited monarchy, 
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which tie every citizen to another, ſhould bind the whole to the 
throne. When a new family therefore was advanced to the crown, 
and from a country long feared and hated by thoſe who beſtowed 


it; at a time when the powers of the higher orders of the ſtate, thoſe 
of the nobility and of the church, were fallen; when the crown 
was poſſeſſed of power only recently obtained, depending only up- 
on the imaginations of thoſe who had been accuſtomed to obey, 
but without wealth or arms to ſupport it; and when the commons 
poſſeſſed a great part of that ſuperiority in all things which be- 
lor ged formerly to the nobility, the church, and the King; the 
eflects of the alterations which had happened in the conditions of 
the orders of the ſtate quickly appeared: And that appearance 
could not fail to be attended with convulſions in the conſtitution ; 
becauſe old principles of government would not apply to new ſitu- 
aticns in the governors and the governed. When James J. adviſed 
his nobles to live upon their eſtates, and not about court, when he 
created peerages with a ſeemingly prodigal hand, for which he has 
been fooliſhly blamed, when he ordered twelve chairs to be placed 
for a deputation of the houſe of commons, becauſe he ſaid, “ twelve 
„Kings were at hand,” he ſaw the tempeſt that was approaching. 
The houſe of commons aflumed to themſelves powers and pri- 
vilcges unknown to their anceſtors; and, when they were provoked 
by their monarchs, aimed their blows in the end at the monarchy , 
And the Princes of the dtewart family, who ſaw the only orders of 
the ſtate humbled, which had been accuſtomed to controul royal 
power, but who did not attend that another order had ſtepped 
into their place, conſidered even the aſſertions of ancient liberty, as 
innovations in the conſtitution when the commons were the aſſer- 


tors - 


: AN accidental circumſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution haſtened 
Circum- 
tance in the matters to extremes between the family of Stuart and the houſe 
conſtitution of commons. From the moſt ancient times, the power of provi- 


hich led ; a 
2 ding taxes had been committed to the repreſentatives of the peo - 


tween the ple, becauſe the people were chiefly to pay them: A privilege of 


houſe of : 
ep little conſequence, ſo long as the revenues of the crown aroſe from 


the commons, demeſnes and feudal perquiſites, and taxes were, upon that ac- 
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count, ſmall, temporary, and ſeldom levied; and even as long as 
the crown could ſupport itſelf upon the plunder of France, of the 
church, of all who would ſubmit to be plundered, and upon its 
own ruins. But, when all theſe reſources were gone, and govern- 
ment could be ſupported in no other way than by taxes, the power 
of giving theſe came to be of the laſt importance. And the com- 
mons, conſcious of this, demanded, as the price of the money which 
they gave to the houſe of Stuart, that thoſe breaches which the 
houſe of Tudor had made in the ancient liberttes of England ſhould 
te repaired. But, as both the crown and the commons rated their 
demands too low, and their conceſſions too high, diſputes enſued, 
and contention cloſed the ſcene. 


DvrixG theſe ſtruggles, the nation ranged itſelf into two parties Riſe of par- 


known in the reign of Charles I, by the name of Cavalier and 
Round-head ; and, at an after period, by thoſe of ig and tory, 
The new gentry, the trading-intereſt, the towns, the populace, 
brought acceſſions of ſtrength to the houſe of commons, but above 
all, the puritans; that body of men, whom the fame impaticnce of 
authority which had raiſed the church of England againſt that of 
Rome, ſpurred on againſt the church of England; who, taking their 
riſe from the people, preſerving the equality, ſimplicity, ad ruſti- 
city of the people in the ranks of their clergy, and the modes of 
their worſhip, were averſe even to civil authority; who were more 
creadful than other perſons, becauſe they joined the republican ſpirit 
to that of enthuſiaſm; whole aſſociates had ſtirred up civil war firſt 
in Germany, then in France, and, laſtly, in the low countries; and 
who were themſelves ready to plunge into it in England and Scot- 
land. Upon the other hand, the peers and prelates ranked them— 
ſelves behind that throne which they had been accuſtomed to ſhake ; 
the latter, Lecauſe the puritans were equally enemics to the crown 
and to them; and both becauſe they knew, that, under the ruins of 
the throne, their own honours could not fail to be buricd. Ihe 
greateſt part of the landed intereſt followed their example; partly 
trom the tear of danger to their property in popular innovations; 
and partly from that contempt of the populace which landed men 
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alwiſe indulge, and that connection with the higher ranks to which 
they naturally aſpire. The Roman Catholics, knowing that their 
greateſt enemies, the puritans, were in the oppoſite ſcale, brought 
a zcalous but inconſiderable addition to the weight of the crown, 
The ancient nobility, in their ſtruggles with their Sovereigns, had 
ſtopped at depoſing them: But the republican and puritannical 
commons, with a more democratical ſpirit, brought their Sove- 
reign, under the forms of juſtice, like a common member of the 
community, to a public trial, and a public execution. With the 
ſame levelling hand, they laid the peerage, the church, the parlia- 
ment, and the law itſelf, in the duſt, 


Tux civil wars, which accompanied and followed theſe laſt out- 
rages, mark that ſtate of diſorder into which high-ſpirited nations 
are plunged, before they can accompliſh a regular ſyſtem of liberty, 
or are ſubjected to a regular ſyſtem of prerogative, 


IT is a characteriſtic of Providence, which human wiſdom 
ſhould not attempt to imitate, to employ apparent evils for the 
attainment of real good, and to render diſſenſion, as well as u- 
nion, beneficial to mankind, The Britiſh nation has made its way 
through many dangers and troubles : The parties, by which it 
has been agitated, may have, each in its turn, run to extremes: 
But the reſult of the whole has been a conſtitution, which, by 
ſecuring to all orders of men the rights of mankind, has never 
been equalled in any age or nation. Nor is this bleſſing to be va- 
lued for itſelf, more than for the national vigour and character 
which has been acquired in the attainment of it. Men are gene- 


rally formed by their occupations and purſuits: Accuſtomed to 


important and perilous occaſions, and engaged in the worthieſt 
purſuits, thoſe of equal juſtice and freedom, they become, like the 
ſubjects of Briain, high minded, capable, and brave. From the con- 
tinual attention to public affairs, the people have acquired a 
public and generous ſpirit: From the vigour and confidence of 
men inured to affairs, and ſecured in their rights, they have deri- 
ved their ſucceſs in every branch of ſcience, and of every liberal 
and mechanical art, making manifeſt to all this animating truth, 
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that the genius of nations is alwiſe in proportion to their ſpirit. 
We are too apt to regret as an evil the diſputes and agitations 
of a free people; forgetting that, man's nature being active, he muſt 
continue to act, or ceaſe to exiſt, or, in the words of one of 
the greateſt of philoſophers, That the luſtre which he caſts a- 
« round him, like the flame of a meteor, ſhines only while his mo- 


« tion continues, and that the moments of reſt, and of obſcurity, 
« are the ſame . 


* Ferguſon's eſſay on the hiſtory of civil ſociety, part 5. f 2, 


Popularity 
1 Charles 
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EVENTS after the RESTORATION, connected with the 


follow ing ME MOI RS. 


PO N the reſtoration of Charles 11. to the throne of his ance- 

ſtors, there appeared in the joy of the nation, not ſo much 
the common afectation of public, as the effuſion of private paſſion. 
Men thought all they could do for the ſon, was too little in repa- 
ration for the murder of the father; and the new Prince, in his gra- 
titude for this cordiality, ſeemed to have forgot the injuries done 
to both. It was a ſingular ſpectacle, to ſee a parliament, compoſed 
of many of thoſe members who had torn the crown from the head 
of their late Sovereign, proſtrate at the feet of the preſent one, im- 
ploring pardon in the name of the nation; and the vote for this 
ceremony preſented by Denzeill Holles, one of the five members 
whom the King's father had gone into the houſe of commons to 
ſeize with his own hands. Several of the popular party were 
brought into the privy-council, and multitudes into office; three 
of the moſt noted, Holles, Anneſley, and Aſhley Cooper, were 
gratified with peerages ; an honour afterwards ill requited by the 
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laſt of them. Two of the preſbyterian miniſters were made cha- 
plains to the King, and biſhopricks offered to three, though accepted 
only by one of them, The forts were diſmantled, the army was 
diſbanded, and for this laſt meaſure the moſt popular of all rea- 
ſons aſſigned, « That the beſt guards which could ſurround a King 
« of England, were the affections of his people.“ A project was 
diſcouraged by Clarendon, for the ſettlement of ſuch a revenue up- 
on the King, as would have made him for ever independent of 


parliament. Even from enemies and conquerors, Charles and his 
miniſters borrowed wiſdom ; for they attempted not to revive the 


ſtar-chamber, or the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, courts aboliſhed by 
the long parliament; and they imitated the example of the repu- 
blic in ſuppreſſing the court of wards. Charles privately promoted 
the ſucceſs of the bill of indemnity in the houſe of commons, and 
he publicly chccked the ſeverity of the houſe of Lords, in their pro- 
ceedings upon it. His miniſter, the virtuous Southampton, having 
propoſed to give thoſe priſoners, who had ſurrendered in obedience 
to the King's proclamation, the ſame number of days for ſaving them- 
ſelves by flight, to which, by that proclamation, they were intitled be- 
fore they ſurrendered, the nation reſpected his candour and compaſ- 
ſion, and the King his ſpirit. Sentence of death was executed only 
upon a few who had pronounced the ſame ſentence upon the late 
King, or whoſe guilt was equivalent. The moſt cruel circumſtance in 
the trial of theſe perſons * was, that ſeveral of the popular party, 
of whom Aſhley Cooper was one, fate as their judges, and doomed 
them to die for that rebellion to which they had incited them, At- 
tention was ſhewn even to the - prejudices of the populace: It 
was contrived, that the King ſhould make his public entry into 
London upon his birth day; and his coronation was delayed near 


a Years that it might be celebrated upon the anniverſary of the tu- 
telar ſaint of England, | 


THE expreſſions of the King and his court were calculated to 
rcſtare good humour to the people, and to reconcile the animoſi- 


* I.udlow, vol. 3. p. 59. 
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ty of parties, almoſt ſpent with contention. To the preſbytert- 


an clergy, who waited upon him in a body, Charles ſaid, « I will 
« m:ke you as happy as I am myſelf.” To his parliament, “I will 
« as ſoon burn magna charta, as forget the act of oblivion.” Cla- 
rendon, with a familiarity of expreſſion, derived from the manners 
of an age in which the diſtinctions of rank had been levelled, told 
the commons, that, when the King heard any member was dif- 
contented, he was in uſe to ſay, „What havel done to deſerve 
e this gentleman's diſlike? 1 wiſh he and] were acquainted, that 
« I might give him fatisfaction,” The fame miniſter informed both 
houſes, “ That, when he was ambaſlador in Spain, he had received 
« ſtrict orders from his maſter, to lay the late King's murder upon 
« a few of the worſt of the nation, but to juſtify the nation itſelf,”? 
When Charles, in excuſe for ſeeking money from the commons, 
{aid to them, © That he could aflord to keep no table except that 
at which he himſelf eat; and that it troubled him to ſee ſo many 


* of themiclves come to wait upon him at Whitehall, and go away 


„ without their dinners,” the juvenile pleaſantry was received 
with ſmiles of indulgence : But, when he added, “ That he was a- 
% ſhamed not to have it in his power to provide for thoſe cavaliers 
« who had been ruined for his father,” a nobler feeling aroſe in 
the creaſts of his hearers *, 


To actions and words ſo engaging, the two firft parhaments of 
Ch:les I. during the brit five years of his reign, made every re- 
turn that could be expected. They voted him a revenue of 
L. zo, ooo a year; a proviſion, which, though found afterwards 
inadeyuatc to the expences of government, was the greateſt which 
any parliament had ever made for any King of England. All co- 
ercive power, even in both houſes united, over the perſon of the 
King, was renounced, With the command of the militia, the 
power of che ſword was reſtored to the crown. The obnoxious 
triennial act was repealed, which had made proviſion for the aſſem- 
bling of parliament, even without conſent of the ſovereign. An 
act was paſſed, by which Charles was empowered, during a limited 
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time, to purge corporations of thoſe magiſtrates whoſe principles 
he ſuſpected. The hierarchy, that great ſupport of monarchy, was 
replaced in all its grandeur. And the doctrine of non-refiſtance, 
a principle ſo dangerous to liberty, and frequently grievons even to 
its authors, was brought back into the tenets of the church, and 
confirmed by an oath, required of all her members. So that eve— 
ry advantage which Charles could reaſonably with for, in reve- 
nue, in arms, in religion, and in political power, was betowed 
upon him, Only to the King's diſpenſing power, his parliament, 
even in the height of its loyalty, would not ſubmit, When X, 
in the year 1662, he publiſhed a declaration of indulgence, in which, 
under many reſerves, he aflerted the diſpenſing power, and inti 
mated his inclinations to ſoften the more ſevere parts of the pe- 
nal laws againſt perſons who were not of the eſtabliſhed reli;zion, 
the houſe of commons let him know, that the crown had nc fuch 
power, and urged him to recal his declaration; and the houte of 
Lords could be brought no further, than to paſs a bill, which im- 


powered him to make the diſpenſation he wanted; a bill which 


implied, that, without leave of parliament, the King had not the 
diſpenſing power which he aimed at. 


YET, amidſt theſe promiſing appearances between Prince and 


people, there lurked the fruits of paſt diſſenſions, and the ſeeds of 
future ones. 


Tas ſpirit of liberty, which had been awed by the ſenſe of dan- 
ger, or had appeared to be ſmothered in the rejoicings of the pu- 
blic gathered force in ſecret from its int erruption. It had been a- 
greed at the reſtoration, that the political pretenſions of the execu- 
tive and legiſlative powers, which had been the ſubject of the war, 


ſhould be paſſed over in ſilence. Hence, the occaſions of conteſt, 


which had ſubſiſted almoſt from the time of the conqueſt, remained 


as open as ever between thoſe powers, whoſe movements were now 
only ſuſpended by their own fears, and by their awe of the ſenti- 
ments of the people, to which both were obliged to appeal, when 


* Biſhop's trial, p. 782. 
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they could appeal to no compromiſe. The friends to the conſtitu- 
tion were therefore anxious that it ſhould not become worſe, ſince 
it had been made fo little better. | 


Mary of the republicans too from nature could not, and others 
from conſcience would not, relinquiſh their old principles; and, 
when the republic they adored was no more to be obtained, they 
converted their hatred of monarchy into jealouſy of the monarch. 


To thefe two bodies of men, the diſſenters, their ancient allies, 
joined themſelves, partly from a continuation of their original 
principles, but more from recent enmity; for the preſbyterians 
complained, that the King, by conſenting to the act of uniformity, 
the ejection of 2000 of their clergy 11 one day, and the five mile 
and conventicle acts, had, at the inſtigation of the church, broken 
the faith which he had plighted to them at Breda, 


EyEx many of thoſe perſons, whoſe natural connections ſhould 
have bound them to the throne, ranked not behind it, or were un- 
able to give it ſupport, The higher ranks of the nation were 
thinned by war, or impoveriſhed by forfeiture. Many of their 
daughters had been married, in times of diſtreſs, to Cromwell's of- 
ficcrs, or to the clergy who then prevailed: Many ot their ſors 
had engaged in trade: And all theſe forgot the ancient ſentiments 
of their families, adopted new ones, and added dignity to them. 
While the country- party, by their conſtant refidence in England, 
knew the merit of every pretender to importance, yielded to direc- 
tion, and acted as an united body in parliament, the cavaliers * 
who had been ſcattered all over England and Europe, ignorant af 


each others characters, while every man was confident of his own, 
would not ſubmit their ſentiments or conduct to each other, The 
competition for royal favour and gratitude, between old and re- 
cent {ervices, and between different degrees of ſuflerings in the 
cauſe of royalty, at a time, when every man thought his own ſer- 
vices and ſufferings the greateſt, tended ſtill further to throw diſ- 
ſenſion into a party, which diſtreſs had combined, but ſucceſs tore 


® Clarendon's continuation, vol. I. 
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aſunder. Some of the royaliſts * were alarmed even with the loy- 
alty of the nation, being apprehenſive, leſt, in the tide of the 
King's popularity, the juſt rights of the people might be loſt, 
Charles's own inattention to too many of the cavaliers who had ſuf- 
fered in his cauſe, which aroſe partly from his inability to ſerve 
them, and perhaps, partly from the uneaſineſs which the conſci- 
ouſneſs of his obligations to them gave him, loſt him many of 
that faithful band. It was wittily ſaid, That the act of oblivion 


« was an act of pardon for his enemies, and of oblivion for his 
friends.“ | 


Tu remembrance of paſt, the fear of future evils, infuſed a jea- Third cauſe. 
louſy into the government of Charles, which widened the diviſions Jealouſies in 
. . government. 
of his ſubjects, when a more generous conduct would have cloſed 
them, 


THE army had, with reluctance, ſubmitted to the order of diſ- 

: banding : In the ſullen manners, and frequent meetings of the ſol- 

3 diers, before they were brought to the place of diſmiſſion, and, when 
1 upon the field, in the fierceneſs of their looks, which were thrown 
| alternately on the King and on their own ranks, the violent emo- 
tions and uncertainty of their ſpirits were diſtinctly viſible. The 
officers therefore, who, by diſbanding them, had ſubmitted to loſe 


their own independence, in order to ſecure that of their Sovereign, 
thought ſome returns of confidence were due to ſuch generoſity, Of 
a profeſſion to be won by honourable truſt, their pride was hurt in 
the tendereſt part, when, a few months after, all the diſbanded offi- 
cers were ordered by a proclamation to depart five miles from Lon- 
don, upon a tiifling inſurrection of fixty Millenerians, They 
were ſtill more provoked, by finding, in all the accounts of inſur- 
rections publiſhed by authority, their order accuſed as the ſource | 
of them. When the French and Dutch fleets threatened the coaſts | 
of England, and theſe officers preſſed forward beyond others to 
defend them, their fidelity to laws which they might have overturn- | | 
ed was acknowledged, but forgot as ſoon as the danger was over. 
The ſoldiers too felt the injuries done to their officers. 'They 
were fifty thouſand in number, and many of them younger ſons of 


* Lord North's memoirs in North's examen, p. 426. | | 
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gentlemen and tradeſmen, whom Cromwell's high pay had induced 
to enter into the ſervice, So that the diſcontents of the army in- 
fected the whole maſs of the people, 


Tax more rigid ſectaries, from being continually fuſpected, 
came to deſerve ſuſpicion. When the malecontents threw the 
blame of burning London upon the Roman catholics, the court, 


by a mean retaliation, imputed the fatality to the ſectaries. Theſe 


men were driven to deſpair upon perceiving, in the expreſſions 
not only of the King's proclamations, but of the laws, which 
ſhould be the ſacred repolitories of truth alone, that they and 
the malecontents were blended together, as if no man could 
differ from the church, without being a traitor to the ſtate, 


CLARENDON, whoſe views were narrowed by his profeſſion, and whoſe 
mind was weakened by his fears, ſpread rumours of plots and inſurrecti- 
ons inceſſantly in parliament and in the nation; thus throwinga gloom 
over the commonweall, through exceſs of attention to its wellfare, 
and keeping the memory of diviſions alive, which ſhould have 
been heard of only in their effects. Even from the ſilence of party, 
he derived proofs of ſedition: Novum ſeditionis genus” (faid he 
from Livy) “ flentium otiumque inter cives.” Mobs were ſwell- 
ed into inſurrections, and inſurrections into concerted rebellion. 
In times of ſuſpicion, all the jails in the kingdom were filled with 
ſtate-priſoners, and, even during peace, the court {warmed with in- 
formers, and the country with ſpies. By ſuch language and ſuch 
meaſures, many well-diſpoſed perſons were driven out of the middle 
courſe, in which they were ſteering, when they heard that their 
love of liberty was imputed to their hatred of the court, 


Taz King's manner of living and converſation, which, by expo- 
ſing his faults to thoſe around his perſon, reconciled them to their 
own, gave offence to others at a diſtance, who knew not how as 
greeable to the little are the weakneſſes of the great. His amours 
appeared crimes in the eyes of ſubjects, who had been accuſtomed 
to make no diſtinction between vices and crimes, His want of 
oeconomy provoked men, amongſt whom the manners of the age 
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made private parſimony be accounted a virtue. The whig- 
party, at one of their meetings, propoſed to impeach ſome of 


his miſtreſſes upon account of the poverty in which their extrava- 


gance had involved him: But old Lord Mordaunt ſaid, that“ They 
« ought rather to erect ſtatues to the ladies who made their lover 
dependent upon parliament for his ſubliſtence.” To many he ap- 
peared to hold government itſelf in too little reſpect. And a faying 


of his, That he attended the debates of parliament, becauſe they 


« diverted him as much as going to a play,” was diſobliging to ma- 
ny, who, in thoſe days, could not, without ſentiments of reverence, 


hear the name of parliament pronounced. 


Bor that which above all things made the people uneaſy in them- 
ſelves, and jealous of their prince, was their ſentiments with regard to 
popery. The efforts actually made, and the ſuſpicions that more were 
continually making by the Roman catholles, to re-eſtabliſh their loſt 
power, and their forbidden faith, together with the aſſaſſinations and 
maſlacres encouraged by too many even of their clergy, filled the 
minds of proteſtants all over Europe, during more than a century af- 
ter the reformation, with terrors by day, and dreams by night, 
Elizabeth, whoſe title to the crown was denied by the Pope, whoſe 
life was in continual danger from the catholics, and who owed her 
greatneſs, at home and abroad, to her being accounted the head of 
the proteſlants, urged her parliaments for rigorous laws againſt po- 
pery, and, without perſecution, maintained them with firmneſs, 
James I. whoſe dangers and ambition were not ſo great, ſlackened 
the reins, at firſt, from ſome liberality of thought derived from 
reading, afterwards, from an inclination of temper to favour what. 
ever the puritans hated, and, in the end, from the vanity of marry- 
ing his ſon to a daughter of Spain or France. Charles I, had 
great obligations to the catholics, and ſuffered for having ſhown 
his ſenſe of them; circumſtances which in the minds of many u. 
nited his cauſe with theirs, and made them interpret his zeal for 
the church into a bias for popery. Theſe family-ſuſpicions were ac- 
cumulated upon the head of Charles II. Even the church dreaded 
his foreign education, a mother's anxiety, and was jealous of po- 
pery lurking in the b reaſt of the King and his brother. 
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In this diſpoſition of the minds of men, war, fire, and peſtilence, 
the three worſt ſcourges of human life, having been united at the 
concluſion of the fickt Dutch war, by inſpiring melancholy, affec- 
ted the tempers of the people of England. The parliament peti- 
tioned Charles to diſbind his army, attacked his miniſters, and 


_ repeatedly declined to give him ſupplies, 


Bur the effects of all theſe paſſions broke forth chiefly upon the 
converſion of the King's brother, and the ſecoad Dutch war which 
followed it. | 


Tux ruling public paſſion of Charles II. was animoſity againſt 
the Dutch, to which many cauſes contributed: | he maaners of the 
people of Holland, ſo oppoſite to his own, and the form of their go- 
vernment, fimilar to that which had nearly deſtroyed monarchy in 
England, created his perſonal averſion. I he affronts which they had 


put upon the youth of his nephew the Prince of Orange, and the high 


tone they aſſumed, and which is natural to all maritime powers, be- 
cauſe they can inſult every where with impunity, rouſed his pride, 
He envied the glories of Cromwell, who had humbled the then ma- 
ſters of the ocean. Neceflitous from the parſimony of parliament, he 
hoped to ſupply his wants by the plunder of a people who at that time 
were poſſeſſed of moſt of the wealth of Europe. And, by raiſing the 
Engliſh trade upon the ruins of the Dutch trade, he flattered him. 
ſelf, that he might both pleaſe the nation, and increaſe his own 
revenues by the increaſe of his cuſtoms. A few years after he 
was reſtored to his throne, he had taken advantage of the natio- 
nal jealouſies of the Engliſh; and, converting the piques of mer. 
chants into the quarrels of nations, had engaged England in a war 
with Holland During that war, he offered to abandon all Flan- 
ders to France *, if ſhe would not interpoſe to ſave Holland from 
the power of his arms. The ill humours of parliament, the dif. 
grace at Chatham, and the junction of France and Denmark with 
Holland, which gave occaſion for an obſervation of Lewis XIV. 
„That the Engliſh ſaw no coaſts, except thoſe of enemies, from 
« Bergen to Baycnne,” forced Charles to deſiſt from that war. 
Soon after, indeed, he entered into the triple alliance with Sweden 


* D'Eftrades, 1665. 
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and Holland, to protect Flanders from France. But this was only the 
effect of the alarm which the ſudden pretenſions of Lewis XIV. to 
the ſucceſlion of the Spaniſh monarchy had given to all Europe. 
Amidſt the rejoicings for the triple alliance, Sir Thomas Clifford, 
who poſſeſſed more of Charles's confidence than any of his mini- 
ſters ever did, betrayed, by an unguarded expreſſion, the ſecret in- 
tentions of his maſter: « Notwithſtanding all this joy,” ſaid he, 
« we mult ſtill have another Dutch war.” 


Tue Duke of York's converſion made the ſecret ſentiments of Converſion 
his brother break forth into action- of the Duke. 


Tux ruling paſſion in that Prince's breaſt was ſuperſtition, For 
this, even whilſt a youth and an exile, he had broken through the 
laws of diſcretion and of nature, by inſiſting that the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter ſhould be taken from his mother's arms, to prevent her from 
enticing his youth to the popiſh religion. The Duke's attach- 
ment to the Roman-catholic religion was the ſtronger, becauſe he 
believed that it was the reſult of his reaſon : For he had long ſtu- 
died the controverſy, before he ultimately fixed his faich, and was. 
not converted until the year 1669. Symons, a jeſuit, was the per- 
ſon to whom James owed this change, and his family its ruin. 


Tux ſame zeal which made the Duke avow his converſion, as Secret treaty 
ſoon as it was compleated, pertuaded him, that he could not ex- with France 
piate former errors, without extending the effects of that conver. wr year 
ſion to the reſt of human kind. So early as the 25th of January 
1669-70, a plan was formed in his cloſet with Lord. Clifford. and 
Lord Arun-lel of Wardour, both of the popiſh religion, and Lord 
Arlington who was well affected to it, for a ſecret treaty with France 
for that purpoſe, In an evil hour for Charles II. Clarendon had 
taught him, in the very firſt years of his reign *, to. receive money 
from France, unknown to his people: Preſuming upon. the ſame 
21d, the Duke, and his. three aflociates, formed the project of a 
treaty between the Kings of France and England, the ends of 
which were, that Louis XIV. ſhould give Charles L. 200,000. 


*The evidence of this is in the Clarendon papers, which are ſoon to be 
publiſhed, | 
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a- year, in order to enable him to re-eſtabliſh the popiſh religion in 
England, and render his power independent of parliament ; and 
ſhould ſend forces to his aſſiſtance, in caſe inſurrections ſhould ariſe 
in his kingdom ; and that, after the intereſts of religion were 
ſecured, the two monarchs ſhould join their forces by ſea and land 
for the deſtruction of the Dutch commonwealth, and divide its 
dominions between them and Charles's nephew, the young Prince 
of Orange, The ſcheme was immediately laid before Charles, who 
adopted it: And Lord Arundel was diſpatched to Paris with the 
propoſal. Louis XIV. conſented to the terms aſked, but with an 
intention to prevail afterwards upon Charles to reverſe the order 
of the project, and begin with the attack upon Holland. The trea- 


ty was however drawn up upon the original plan, by Sir Richard 


Bealing, and agreed to in the beginning of the year 1670 by both 
Princes. But a ſecret, the objects of which were ſo dangerous to 
the reſt of Europe, was kept concealed from all, both in France and 
England, 


Bor, while Charles and his brother were taking ſeparate mea- 
ſures from moſt of the miniſters, one of the miniſters was treating 
Charles in the ſame manner. The King's averſion to Holland was 
well known at court. Buckingham was a favourite of the King's 
ſiſter the Dutcheſs of Orleans: And, to give importance to her in 
France, and to himſelf in England, he entered into a project with 
her, to bring about an alliance between England and France for a 
new war againſt Holland. He firſt broached it to the elder Rou- 
vigny, and then ſent Sir Ellis Leighton to Paris to the Dutcheſs, 
Her intentions and his were, that the adjuſting of the terms of the 
treaty ſhould be committed to themſelves by their two Sovereigns. 
Louis XIV. caught eagerly at an intrigue which he foreſaw might 
facilitate views he had entertained when he entered into the ſecret 
treaty ; but, as he knew the influence of the Dutcheſs with her 
brother, he ſent her to Dover, under pretence of a vilit to him, 
but, in reality, to perſuade him to undertake immediately the de- 
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ſtruction of Holland, and lingered himſelf upon the oppoſite coiſts 
of France, while the interview laſted. 


IT was intended, that the King and the Duke ſhould have gone Accident 


to Dover together; but, by an accident, Charles went alone: For 
all the conventicles were to be ſhut up in London, upon the enſuing 
Sunday, and the Duke was left behind to guard the city againſt rints, 
which were dreaded upon that occaſion. And, before he went 
down to Dover, the Dutchels, who was herſelf ignorant of the 
former ſecret treaty, had propoſed to her brother a treaty with 
France, for a war of the two kingdoms againſt Holland, and the 


payment of a ſubſidy from France, whilſt it continued ; and Charles 


had inſtantly agreed to her propoſal. When the Dake arrived, he 


preſſed his brother, but in vain, to adhere to the terms of the for- 
mer treaty, and to ſettle the intereſts of religion, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his own power at home, before he engaged himſelf in the 


_ difficulties of a war, which would make him dependent upon 


parliament. 


Tuis interview, with the parading embaſſy of Buckingham to 
Paris ſoon after, ſpread the alarm from England to Holland, and 
from both to the reſt of Europe. Even the ominous death of the 
Ducheſs of Orleans, which ſucceeded this new friendſhip, ſtruck 
the imaginations of a people who, in thoſe days, connected all e- 
vents with religion; and the return of a French miſtreſs to Charles, 
who had been ſent by the French court with the Ducheſs to Do 
ver, confirmed the ſame ſerious impreſſion: „Fatal,“ it was ſaid, 
« muſt be thoſe councils which had been ſealed by the King's a- 
„ dultery, which had been followed by poiſoning, and in which the 
deſtruction of an illuſtrious proteſtant republic had been con- 
« certed amidſt feaſts and revels. Heaven diſapproved the pro- 
« je, by ſtriking down its firſt conductreſs, before ſhe could ſee 
the ſucceſs of her ſnares. But the ſurviver was more dangerous, 


c who would keep her lover inthralled forever to the inchant- 


« ments of a people who were the natural enemies of his own.“ 


which 


makes it 
ſucceed. 


GALLED With the late oppoſitions in parliament to his mini- Cabal. 
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ſters and meaſures, Charles, in order to divide the popular party, 
had, ſome time before this, withdrawn his confidence from his 
miniſters of the old royal party, and pretended to give it to a new 
miniſtry, which he had formed of popular men. Southampton 
was dead, Clarendon had fallen a victim to the revenge of the 
Ducheſs of Cleveland, the intrigues of rivals, the reſentment of 
parliament, and his own imprudences. Prince Rupert, the Duke 
of Ormond, the Lord Keeper Bridgeman, Secretary Trevor, Sir 
William Coventry, were no longer called to councils, All power 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, was committed to fix men, 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, afterwards Earl 
of Shaftſbury, Lauderdale, and Roberts; the three laſt of whom had 
drawn their ſwords againſt the King's father, Clifford had raiſed 
himſelf by his great influence in the houſe of Commons : Aſhley 
Cooper had till greater in the houſe of Lords: Arlington, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſecret inclinations to popery, had maintained connec- 
tions with the diſſenters: Buckingham, favouring all ſects, becauſe he 
was of no religion himſelf, was a favourite of the diſſenters : Lau 
derdale had great intereſt with the preſbyterians of Scotland: And 
Shaftſbury and Buckingham were ſupported by the people, be- 
cauſe they pretended a reverence for their rights. This miniſtry 
was the moſt extraordinary that ever was compoſed: For the 
King had an unconquerable diſtruſt of Shaftſbury: Though diverted 
with the humours of Buckingham, he was ſhocked with an ad- 
vice which that Duke had given him to procure a parliamentary 
divorce from the Queen, and had once committed him to the 
tower for perſonal offences againſt himſelf: Arlington and Buc. 
kingham were mortal foes: And Buckingham, Shaftſbury, and 
Lauderdale, were averſe from the influence of the Duke of York 
with his brother, becauſe they thought it interfered with their 
own ; or, at leaſt, the Duke believed that they were ſo. But, 
at the interview at Dover, the Ducheſs of Orleans reconeiled 
Arlington and Buckingham, and the King to Buckingham, and 
knit the famous cabal firmly together in the intereſts of the 


new alliance, 
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A variety of events paſſed about the ſame time which alarmed Unpopular 


the fears and jealouſies of the nation. The Duke of York declared 
his communion with the church of Rome. The King broke faith 
with his people by obtaining a great ſum from parliament to 
ſupport Holland againſt France, although he was under ſecret en- 
gagements with France to deſtroy her. When he wanted more 
money to enable him to fulfil theſe engagements, inſtead of apply- 
ing to parliament, he, by the advice of Shafteſbury, ſeized the iſſues 
of the exchequer; a meaſure which diſcovered a contempt uf the 
Jaws, a deſign to reign independent of parliaments, and a conſciouſ- 
neſs, that the war he was undertaking was diſagreeable to his people. 
He aſſerted a ſuſpending and diſpenſing power in the crowa, in 
his ſecond declaration of indulgence. In vain he declared that that 
declaration was only a political meaſure, intended to end divi- 
ſions among his proteſtant ſubjects, and to draw the Dutch tra- 
ders from Holland, by a toleration of religion ſimilar to that fn 
their own country, The declaration irritated the church, becauſe 
it ſhewed favour to diſſenters; the diſſenters, becauſe they ſuppoſed 
it was meant to favour only the Roman Catholics; and the friends 
to liberty and the conſtitution, who exclaimed, “ That it ſtruck 


„at all the laws, for which the people of England had been ſtrug- 


« gling during 1100 years: For that if the Sovereign could, with- 


« out conſent of parliament, diſpenſe with one law, he could diſpenſe 
« with all.” Many other inſtances of the ſuſpending and diſpen- 
ſing powers followed . The ſubject trembled when he ſaw a 
ſtanding army raiſed and maintained without conſent of parlia- 
ment; and recollected that the only time the liberties of England 
were deſtroyed, was, by a ſtanding army, under the direction of 
Cromwell. Day atter day, the Engliſh thought they ſaw their li- 
berties and religion fading from their fight. Louis XIV. com- 
pleated their terrors, when his miniſter at the imperial court de- 
clared, that his maſter's reſolution to extirpate the Dutch was ta- 
ken on account of their hereſy. | 


In the mean time the Dutch, attacked by *the troops of Co- 
logn, of France, of England, by the navies of the two laſt of theſe 
They are to be found in Ralph, vol. I. p. 213. &c. and 229. 
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powers, and deſerted by Sweden, which even ſtipulated to fall upon 
the empire, if any of her members ſhould: advance to defend Hol- 
land, were taught how weak is induſtry when arms are difuſed, 
and that wealth may well tempt, but cannot repel an invader, Up- 
on the virtue of a youth of twenty-two turned the fate of four 
millions of freemen. Charles offered him the ſovereignty of a part 
of his country, if he would quit its defence; but, with a juſt eleva- 
tion of ſpirit, he refuſed the offer. When told he ſhould live to ſee 
his country undone, he anſwered, No, “I ſhall die in the laſt ditch;” 
The ſpirit of his countrymen kept pace with his; they prepared, 
it all other reſources ſhould fail then, to tranſport two hundred 
thouſand of their number, with their effects and their liberty, to 
a quarter of the globe the furtheſt from the ſeats of their former 
Gains the freedom, The virtue of the Prince caught the affections of the 
Evgliſh, Engliſh; the ſufferings of the Dutch, their commiſeration; the 
inequality in the ſtrength of the parties at war, provoked their ge- 
neroſity; and an alliance with France rouſed ancient, and infla- 
med preſent antipathies. One of the moſt remarkable ſpectacles: 
that is to be found in the hiſtory of mankind, was at this time 
preſented : Two of the braveſt of nations aiming their daggers at 
each others breaſts ; yet lamenting the wounds which they mu- 
tually gave, When the Dutch deputies were tent to beg peace 
from Charles, the people of England followed their coaches with 
tears, and the court was obliged to remove them to Hampton- 
court from the eyes of the public: A device-which only increafed 
the public pity, When the Engliſh ambaſladors paſſed through 
Holland in their way to the French King, the Dutch received 
them with crics of © God ſave the Engliſh, and the Prince of O- 
„range.“ Hence mutual ties between the nations, hence mutual 
averſion to thoſe princes who endeavoured to keep them aſunder. 
Even the valour of the Duke in naval engagements, which, in f 
the former war, the Engliſh had honoured, they now covered 


with obloquy, j 3 


Spirit of the To that ſeſſion of parliament, which met in the year 1672, im- 
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ſion, by informing his parliament in high terms, that he would 
not be contradicted in his reſolution of maintaining his grant of in- 
dulgence; and that, inſtead of diminiſhing, he intended to increaſe 
his army: A declaration which diſcovered, that he thought he 
had a right to make the laws depend upon his will, and to make his 
will effectual by an army, to whoſe eſtabliſhment the parhament had 
not conſented, But the houſe of commons, with a true Engliſh ſpi- 
1it, remonſtrated in an addreſs, that the diſpenſing power he had 
aflerted in his declaration, belonged not to his crown; and, when 
Charles gave an ambiguous anſwer, they inſiſted in a ſecond ad- 
dreſs for one more explicit. In another, they preſſed him to diſ- 
miſs the popiſh officers of his army; and in a fourth, to diſband 
his army itſelf, ſo ſoon as the peace was concluded. They pre- 
pared to attack his miniſters, The famous teſt- act againſt popery 
was paſſed, which ftruck the ſtaff of Lord High Treaſurer from 
the hand of Lord Clifford, and that of Lord High Admiral from 
the hand of the King's brother. Charles declined a conflict with his 
parliament, relinquiſhed his pretenſions to a diſpenſing power, 
breaking with his own hands the ſeal affixed to the declaration 
of indulgence, in which it had been aflerted, declared his own 
inclinations to give ſatisfaction to his people, and expoſed his 
new miniſters to their vengeance. 


Bur, to eſcape that vengeance, the cabal made the ſame ſudden The cabat 
turn with their maſter. Shaftſbury ſaying aloud, „ That the broke. 


„Prince, who forſook himſelf, deſerved to be forſaken,” put him- 
ſelf at the head of the oppoſition to the court, and urged the re. 
cal of all thoſe unconſtitutional meaſures which himſelf had ad- 
viſed, and Buckingham prepared to follow his example. Arling- 
ton, who had ſome time before been diſobliged, when Clifford, by 
the influeace of the Duke, was appointed treafurer, and who was 
married to a Dutch woman +, paid court privately to the Prince of 
Orange and the Dutch, and joined the popular party in parliament. 
The furious Clifford indignantly retired to the country. Lauder- 
dale alone, with the impetuoſity of his country's ſpirit, and his 


* Coleman's letters, and Temple's memoirs, 404. 
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own, urged Charles, but in vain, to march the Scottiſh army in- 
to England; and when he could not prevail, joined in the nation- 
al complaints againſt the Luke, hoping by that mean to keep 
them off himſelf. 


Tur parliament, in the mean time, expreſſing ſtrongly their 
diſconteiit at the continuance of the war, Charles ſoon after made 
a peace with the Dutch. The oppoſition of parliament to the war 
ſerved him as an apology to the French for his deſer tion; but, 
in recompence, he offered his mediation for a peace between 
them and the Dutch *. 1hat mediation proving ineffectual, both 
nations prefled him to be umpire between them, and acknowled- 
ged that the teruis of peace were at his command, it he would 
preicribe them f. But he declined to take any fide,” The war con- 
tinued four years. In the mean time, he left 6,000 Britiſh troops 
in the French ſervice, and allowed the Dutch to levy troops in 
Britain f. While the negotiations for peace were drawing to an 
end, there is great probability that he received large tums from 
France || on the one fide, and irom Hoiland and Spain F upon the 
other. Yet he obſtructed the peace altogether ; and, when it was 


concluded, he did ali he could to get it broken, and for that pur. 


poſe lent the Duke of Monmouth with an ary into Flanders, to 
oppoic Frarce, But the Dutch, cither diſtruſting his friendſhip, 


or more probably deſiring to draw him into a war with France |, 


and keep free of it themſelves, declined to juin him, and the 
war was ended. | 


If we can ſuppoſe, that Charles II. took advantage of his bro- 
ther's toibles in favour of arbitrary power and the Roman ca- 
tholic religion, to enter into the private treaty in the year 1670, 


* Sir William Temple's memoirs from 1672 to 1679, p.. 378. t Ibid. 
p. 418. 428. 434. and his letters. bid 377. aud Gazette, April g. 


1688. | Vid Lord Danby s letters. ( It is probable, 


that he received money from tiolland and pain trom two letters of Sir William 
Temple, dated Jan. 17. and 24. 1676. + Fagel once let this inten- 
tion drop to Sir William Temple. Vid. his memoirs. Compare alſo the paſſage 
from Lord North's memoirs in North's examen, p. 474+ 
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only in order to relieve his neceſſities at the expence of France; 
that he departed from that part of it which regarded the religion 
and parliament of England, as ſoon as he ſaw an opportunity, by 
the treaty of the year 1671, of animating France and Holland a- 
gainſt each other that he entered into the war; with an intention 
to weaken Holland, to get juſtice done to his nephew the Prince 
of Orange *, and to withdraw from it + when he ſaw France and 


The ſecret treaty of the year 1670 ſhews, that Charles attended to the in- 
tereſts of the Prince of Orange in the war that was projected. It appears from a 
paſſage in Lord North's Memoirs, to be found iu North's Examen, p. 484. 
and 485. that, in entering into the ſecond Dutch war, Charles had likewiſe a 
view to the intereſt of his nephew. The authority is high, not only on account 
of the integrity of Lord North, and of his elevated ſituation, which gave him 
acceſs to know things better than others, but becauſe his memoirs were never 
intended for publication. It is certain, that the maſſacre of the De Wits, and the 
elevation of the Prince of Orange, was owing to a belief entertained by the Dutch, 
that the injuries done to the honours of the Prince of Orange were the cauſes of 
Charles's reſentment. | 


+ There is a very remarkable paper in Sir William Temple's works, Vol. I. p. 83. 


which makes it net improbable, that Charles entered into the ſecoad Dutch 
war, with an intention to engage France and Holland, and then to withdraw 


England It is a memorial preſented in the year 1671 to the Lord Keeper Co- 


ventry. In this memorial, Sir William Temple examines three queſtions. . ſt, 


Whether England ſhould continue in inaction, and allow Holland to increaſe in: 


her commerce and maritime power? 2dly, Whether ſhe ſhouid engage France 


and Holland in a war, and keep herſclf free? And, laſtly, Whether ſhe ſhould: 


join with France to deltroy Holland? He is equally againſt the firſt and the 
laſt project; but ſeems to favour the ſecond, if it could be effectuated. 


It may appear from the reſt of Sir William Temple's works, that he was much 


an enemy to the ſecond Dutch war But the paſhons of men frequently con- 
found an object with the circumſtances which accompany it. Sir William Tem- 
ple, like all lovers of their country, was provoked at the meaſures of the cabal 


in the firſt years of that war. Men alſo judge often of actions by their events. 
Sir William Temple might, in the year 1671, think it right to engage France- 


and Tolland in a war, and yet, in the year 1678, be diſcontented with the liberty 
which had been given to France, in the courſe of it, to aggrandize herſelf too much; 
by land. 
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Holland fairly engaged, in order that England might in the 
mean time run away with the trade of the world ; that he with- 
drew as ſoon as theſe objects were attained ; that he expoſed his 
enemies, whom he had created his miniſters, to the odinm of an 
unpopular war, and of the unpopular meaſures which accompa- 
nied it; and afterwards complied with the voice of his people a- 
gainſt that war and thoſe meaſures, to expoſe thoſe miniſters, to 
ſave himſelf, and to get an excuſe to France for retracting from 
the terms of his treaties ; that he prolonged and obſtructed the ne- 
gotiations of peace &, and endeavoured to rekindle the war only 
with an intention that England might in the mean time ſecure the 
excluſive commerce ſhe had gained; that he gave troops to both 


A very ſuperficial critic in hiſtory may ſee from both parts of Sir William 
Temple's memoirs, that he was not let into many of the ſecrets of his maſter, 
In the courſe of his Dutch negotiation, Lord Arlington, Sir Gabriel Sylvius, and 
De Cros, were ſent over at different times with powers which were concealed from 
him. Charles II. was the deepeſt diſſembler that ever fat on the Engliſh throne, 
He had been ill uſed in his youth abroad, and, in his age, by many of his ſub- 
jects at home. Theſe things had given him a diſtruſt of all human kind; and 
he was the more irreſiſtible, becauſe, by the natural eaſe of his manners, he gained 
the confidence of every one. The Ducheſs of Portſmouth was the only perſon in 
his kingdom in whom he confided, and even her he ſometimes duped, in order 
to dupe others. This makes an account of his reign the moſt difficult in the Eng- 
lith hiſtory. 


*'The Prince of Orange ſcrupled not to tell Sir William Temple, that the pro- 
longation of the war was owing to Charles. Temple's memoirs, p. 434. The 
words ufed by the Prince were, „That the King had the peace in his hands for 
© theſe two years bypaſt, might have made it when he pleaſed, and upon ſuch 
* conditions as he ſhould think fit, of juſtice and ſafety to the reſt of his neigh- 
c hours, as well as himielf, That all men knew France was not in a condition 
to refuſe whatever terms his Majeſty reſolved on, or to venture a war with Eng- 
land in conjunction with the reſt of the allies : That the leaſt ſhew of it, if at 
&« all credited in France, was enough to make the peace: That they had long repre- 
© ſented all this in England by Monſ. Van Beuninghen, and offered his Majeſty 
© to be the arbiter of it, and to fall into the terms he ſhould preſcribe ; but 


% not one word in anſwer; and all this received with ſuch a coldneſs as never 
as, though other people thought we had reaſon to be a little more concerned: 
That this put him more upon thinking a ſeparate peace (that is from the reſt 
« of his allies ) neceſſary, than all the reſt. ? 
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the powers at war, in order to prevent the Engliſh from loſing the 
martial ſpirit, while their country was enjoying all the bleſſings 
of peace; and that, when he could get the flames of war conti- 
nued no longer, he took money from both fides, becauſe he 
conſidered both as his enemies; his conduct would preſent one 
of the deepeſt trains of policy that is any where to be found. 


Bur, if theſe were the intentions of Charles, like moſt ſchemes Effects of 


of deep policy, they turned againſt himſelf, Thoſe miniſters! , 
whom he meant to expole, threw the odium off themſelves upon 
him. The Prince of Orange rejected the ſervices offered, Charles 
could not aſſume the honour of a policy which irritated Holland 
and France againſt each other, without difappointing it. He durſt 
not avow the ſecret permiſſion he gave to levy troops, without 
alarming the jealouſy of the nation, that he intended one day to- 
recal them to be uſed againſt his people; nor confeſs his duping 
Holland and France by receiving money from both, without 
drawing perſonal ſhame upon himſelf, in return for political re- 
putation. And all parties in England concurred in condemning 
the ſecond Dutch war; the tories, becauſe their part y thought 
they were removed from power to make way for it; and the 
whigs, becauſe Charles made the heads of their party the inſtru- 
ments of it at firſt, and intended, in the end, to ſacrifice them 


to it. 


Ox the other hand, if we ſuppoſe that Charles II. was ſerious. 
in intending to bury the proteſtant religion, the liberties of Eng- 
land, and the Dutch commonwealth, in one grave, he may be con- 
fidered as the moſt criminal of all Engliſh Princes. And, if we im- 
pute his indeciſive and. deſultory meaſures, after he withdrew 
from the war, either to levity, or to the influence of the fums he 
received from foreigners, his conduct will appear in a very mean 
light, But, if his motions were really as criminal and mean ag 
they are generally ſuppoſed to have been, the conſequences of 
them afford one of the many inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, in 
which good has ariſen to the Engliſh nation from intended evil: 


Differences 
between the 
King and 
the parlia- 
ment tor 
five years, 
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For, from the æra of that war, is to be dated that ſuperiority in 
commerce and naval power which England then eſtabliſhed upon 
the ruins of the French and Dutch commerce, and that ſuſpicion 
of Charles and his brother, which rendered ineffectual all the futuce 
attempts of either againſt the liberties of their ſubjects, 


ALTHouGH Charles had, towards the end of the ſecond Dutch 
war, recalled his unpopular meaſures, the ſenſe of paſt danger re- 
mained with his people. The five ſubſequent years were therefore 
ſpent in a continual ſtate of contention between the houſe of com- 
mons and their ſovereign, The commons addreſſed him twice a- 
gainſt the marriage of the Duke with the Princeſs of Modena, al- 
though it was already celebrated by proxy ; and although, a few 
years before, when the fears of popery were not ſo great, they had 
with indifference ſcen a treaty carried on for his marriage with 
another popiſh Princeſs. They drew up votes and addreſſes a- 
gainſt ſtanding armies, againſt national grievances, againſt the 
King's miniſters. Their complaints were repeatedly directed a- 
gainſt Lauderdale. They examined Buckingham and Arlington 
at their bar, taking advantage of the ancient hatred of theſe Lords 
againſt each other ; and this hatred broke out in mutual accuſations, 
They prepared to impeach Danby. Every art of a popular aſſembly 
was employed to keep alive the cry of popery in the people. And 
ſupplies were refuſed almoſt as often as they were aſked, 
The King, on the other hand, by a prorogation diſappointed a 
habeas corpus-bill, the great palladium of Engliſh liberty. He en- 
deavoured to extinguiſh the ſentiment of oppoſition to his power, 
by ſetting on foot a bill in the houſe of Lords, tor impoling the 


oath of non-reſiſtance on the members ef both houſes, and on all 


in public ſtation, But that houſe of Lords which, in the firſt tide 
of the King's popularity, had, even without a vote, impoſed the 
lame oath upon churchmen, and the office-bearers of boroughs, 
took ſeventeen days to debate upon the extenſion of it: An inter- 
val during which the nation believed that the fate of their own 
liberties, and of thoſe of their poſterity, were all the while in de- 
pendence. After the bill was carried through the houſe of Lords, 
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Charles found he could not venture it in the houſe of commons. 
When the commons preſled him to engage in a war againſt France, 
he deſired them, firſt to advance the money neceſlary for carrying 
it on, And, when he mentioned the ſum, an Engliſh houſe = 
commons, and an Engliſh monarch, higgled with each other, like 
two tradeſmen in a bargain. Day after day, men's jealouſies of 
Charles, and their hatred of the Duke, who was reputed to be ſe— 
vere, grew greater and greater, and both of theſe Princes expected 


the excluſion, or ſome thing like it, before it was heard of in par- 
liament. 


In vain Charles hoped, by giving his brother's daughter in mar- 
riage to the Prince of Orange, in the year 1677, to recover-the 


popularity which he and his brother had loſt, During the firſt 
Dutch war, De Wit paid the moſt dangerous court to the diſcontent- 
ed party in England &. During the ſecond g, the Prince of Orange 
formed a regular party in it, ſcarcely needing to court men, who, 
in the cauſe of both countries, threw their arms open to receive 
him. From the concluſion of the peace, until his marriage f, he 
preſerved the fame connections, although he had made Charles 
hope, that he was to break them off. To the people, not to the 
nobles or the orders of the ſtate, the Prince had owed his eleva- 
tion ||. Hence, a ſimilarity of ſentiments and ſituation between 
his party in Holland, and the popular party in England, The in- 
tereſts of religion too, which at that time were more attended to 
than they are now, knit the individuals of the two countries 
together, by the ſtricteſt bands of private friendſhip, Many of the 
Engliſh officers, after the army was diſbanded, and of the clergy, 
after the diſſenting clergy were ejected, ſettled in Holland; Theſe 
men formed themſelves into political councils, and kept up corre- 
ſpondences with ſimilar councils of their friends eſtabliſhed in 
England : To the intrigues of this party, in ſome meaſure, were 
owing the late differences between Charles and his parliament, 


* D'Fitrades, 1665. + Lord Offory's letter in Carte's Ormond, 447. and 
Sir William Temple. 4 vir William Temple. Lord Offory's letter. 
D' Avaux, vol. 1. p. 1. & ſeq. | 


f 


The King 
hopes in 
vain to cloſe 
diviſions by 
the Prince 
of Orange's 
marriage. 
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In the year 1674, before differences were come to any height be- 
tween Charles and the houſe of commons, the Prince had declined 
a marriage with the Duk-'s daughter *, although it was offered. 
But now, when the breach was greatly widened, he preſſed 
for the marriage, either to cloſe the diviſions of England, or to 
turn them to his own advantage. In the courſe of the tranſaction, 
ſome doubtful prefages broke forth; for, when the Prince, who 
was then in England, got not the anſwer to his propoſal ſo ſoon 


as he expected, he defired Sir William Temple to inform the King, 
„That they mult thenceforth live as the greateſt friends, or the 


« greateſt foes;” and the Duke yielded to the marriage from com- 
plaiſance to his brother, but exceedingly againſt his own inclina- 
tions, 


A ſucceſſion of hopes and fears, of confidence and diſtruſt, of com- 
plimentsand apologies, between the Prince and the tworoyal brothers, 
was the conſequence of the marriage. But, as it is natural for the hu- 
man mind to attach itſelf to whatever is oppoſite to the object of 
its diſlike, that popularity in England which Charles and his bro- 
ther loſt, becauſe they were connected with the French and popiſh 
intereſts, the Prince of Orange gained, becauſe he was accounted 
the bulwark againſt both. With great ability he improved this 
advantage. From the neighbourhood of his reſidence to England, all 
flocked to pay their court to him ; ſome in compliment to the 
King, others from a view to the future ſucceſſion, and perhaps a 
few more daring ſpirits to anticipate it. Ihe reſpect with which 
he received the King's party in public, he diſcovered to the popu- 


lar party in private. After his marriage the ſecretaries of ſtate had 
orders to correſpond + officially with him. His fituation, with re- 


Sir William Temple. Lord Offory's letter. + There is in the 
paper · office a vaſt number of copies of official letters to him, and theſe 
diſcover many curious circumſtances of the times. | 

The preſent eſtabliſnment of the paper-office does great honour to his Majeſty's 
reign, and to the memory of the late Mr Grenville. During his adminiſtration, a 
commiſhon was directed to three gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed knowledge and in- 
duſtry, to put the ſtate-papers of England, which formerly were a maſs of 


confuſion, into order. And theſe gentlemen are, with much fidelity, executing 
their duty to the public, 
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gard to Engliſh affairs, gave him many opportunities, in other re- 
ſpects, to gain ſucceſſively the King's miniſters. He treated 
them with the equality, he correſponded with them with the 
ſimplicity of private friendſhip. By compliments to the good 

f and the brave, he procured friends; and, as he had no title to give 
reprehenſions, he drew no enemies upon himſelf X. 


Tux moſt deſperate enemy is a friend provoked ; Shafteſbury, Shafteſbury 
who had joined with the King and the Duke to exalt the power the pratth 
of the crown, becauſe it exalted his own ; but who, when deſerted plot. 
by the King, had put himſelf at the head of the people, to grati- 
fy his revenge, to ſecure his ſafety, and to open a new held for 
his ambition; a man inſinuating, impoſing in private, eloquent, 
daring in public, full of reſources in both; who had been bred 
up in the ſchools of civil commotion, in the long parhament, in 
Cromwells revolutions, and in thoſe which followed Cromwell's 
death, and who, from that education, knew well the power of po- 

: pular rumours, at times when popular paſſions are in ferment, 
8 framed the fiction of the popiſh plot in the year 1678, in order to 
bury the Duke, and perhaps the King, under the weight of the 
national fear and hatred of popery 4. Shafteſbury was ſtimula- 


ted too, by offences both given and received. For the King f ha- 


* King William's letters are the beſt written of the age in which he lived. 
+ It has been much doubted whether Shafteſbury contrived the popiſh plot, 
or if he only made uſe of it, after it broke out. Some papers I have ſeen con- 
vince me he contrived it, though the perſons he made uſe of as inſormers ran 
beyond their inſtructions. Ihe common objection to the ſuppoſition of his 
contriving the plot, is, the abſurdity of its circumſtances. When Shafteſbury 
himſelf was preſſed with regard to that abſurdity, he made an anſwer which 
ſhows equally the irregularity and the depth of his genius. An account of it 
is in North's examen, p. 95. A certain Lord of his confidence in parliament, 
« once aſked him what he intended to do with the plot, which was ſo full of non- 
« ſenſe as would ſcarce go down with tantum non ideots; what then could he 
« propoſe by preſſing the belief or it upon men of common ſenſe, and eſpecially 
in parliament ?”— It is no matter,” ſaid he, “the more nonſenſical the better; 
« if we cannot bring them to ſwallow worſe nonſenſe than that, we ſhall ne- 
« yer do any good with them.” + Mr Walpole. 
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ving ſaid to him,“ Shafteſbury, Thou art the greateſt rogue in the 
«* kingdom ;” he anſwered, bowing, „ Of a ſubjeR, Sir, I believe 
«I am.” And the Duke having rated him in paſſionate terms for 
one of his ſpeeches in parliament, «© I am glad,” ſaid he, “your 
„Royal Highnets has not called me allo papiſt and coward.” The 
account of this plot, in which was involved the aflaflination of 
Charlcs and his brother, au invalion, the conflagration of the city, 


and a maſlacre of the proteſtants, was calculated, in its great lines, 


to gain the attention of the higher ranks of the nation, and, by 
the familiarity and detail of its circumſtances, to catch the eredu— 


lity of the meaneſt of the populace, By making the Duke one of 


the objects of the pretended atlaſination, it prevented the ſuſpi- 


cion of its being directed againſt him; and, by accuſing the Queen, 
whom the King did not love, it gave a chance for ſeparating the 
intercfts of the brothers, The information, as ſoon as given, flew 
inſtantly abroad. Even the marvelouſneſs of the ſtory gave credit 
to what it was almoſt impoſſible to believe human fiction could 
have invented. Accident after accident ariſing in a manner unpa- 
ralelled in hiſtory, concurred to maintain the deluſion. Cole- 
man's letters were ſeized, which diſcovered, that the Duke had 
been carrying on a correſpondence with France, againſt the reli- 
gion of his country and its intereſts. Danby's correſpondence with 
France for money to the King was betrayed, which made Charles a 
ſharer in his brother's diſgrace ; but above all the murder of God. 
frey, who, in his office of a magiſtrate, had made public the plot, cau- 
{ed almoſt every proteſtant to imagine, he felt the dagger in his 
breaſt, Shafteſbury knew too well the nature of the human 
mind, not to improve upon this laſt accident- He ſuggeſted to 


his faction, to bring the eye in aid of the imagination, in order to. 


compleat the terrors of the people, The dead body, ghaſtly and 


with the ſword fixed in it, and lying on a bier, was expoſed during 


two days in the public ſtreet. It was carried in proceſſion through 


the city of Londofi to the grave, as the remains of a martyr to 


the proteſtant religion, ſeventy-two clergymen walking before, 
near a thouſand perſons of condition behind, innumerable crouds. 
in a long ſilent order, an expreſſion of paſſion more dangerous 
than that of clamour and confuſion, bringing up the rear, Void 
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of all honour in politics, Shaftſhury coined rumors as they fit- 
ted his purpoſe, and had men of his party ready who could re- 
peat, and men who could write them, ſo as to make them circus» 
late through every part of the kingdom *. Void of all feeling, 
he confirmed his inventions by public trials, and, without re- 
morſe, ſaw priſoners led to death for charges which himſelf 


had contrived ; engaging thus even the paſlions of horror and 


amazement in the public, to make things credible, which, wichout 
theſe, could not have been believed, Succeſs ſeemed to follow in 
a train, The crown-lawyers, the crown-juilges, moſt of the 
King's ſervants, believed in the plot as firmly as the meaneſt of 
the people. Ihe King's chief miniſter Lord Danby had been 
the firſt to give it credit, in order to preſent an object of proſecu- 
tion to parliament in place of himſelf, The King's late miniſters 
Buckingham, Lauderdale, and Shafteſbury were joined, in their 
zeal againſt it, by the popular Lords Eſſex, Hallifax, Sunderland, 
and Ruſſel; and the King, to avoid the imputation of popery, en- 
tered into the proſecution of a plot which he knew to be a ſic- 


tion. 


INFORMATION was no ſooner given of the popiſh plot, than it 
was converted to the purpoſe of excluding the Duke of York from 
the throne: And never was a political engine more ably mana- 
ged. Even before the popiſh plot broke out, the minds of the 
public were prepared by a number of pamphlets, which pointed 
out the right of the parliament to change the ſucceſſion of the 
crown on account of popiſh principles. The firſt of theſe pamphlets 
was written by one whom Buckingham, Shaftſbury, and Lord 
Wharton had employed. The Duke reproached them with the inju— 
ry: They acknowledged the pamphlet, but excuſed themſelves 
by ſaying, that the perſon who wrote it had gone beyond his in- 


ſtructions. The terrors of the plot had made all the people in the 


town and the country provide themſelves with arms +; and now, 


to preſerve theſe arms by authority of law in the ſame hands, the 


* North's examen, 88. 100. Letter Duke of Newcaſtle to Sceretary 
Jenkins, in the paper-office, June 8. 1683, and many other letters there. 
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The exclu- 
ſion of the 
Duke foun— 
ded upon 
the popiſh 
plot. 


Preparations 
for it. 
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popular party got a bill paſſed through both houſes, which was 
contrived to weaken the King's power over the militia, 'To pre- 
vent the interpoſition of the army, the commons petitioned the 
King to diſband it ; and ſupplicd him with money for that purpoſe. 
To break the miniſtry, they impeached the prime miniſter Danby. 
To ſecure a ſuperiority of numbers in the houſe of Lords, they 
procured the royal aſſent to a bill which excluded papiſts from ſitting 
there. In order to flatter the ambition of the different parties who 
had views to the ſucceſſion, and by that art to gain their con- 
currence in the promotion of the excluſion, it was reſolved in the 
project of the bill to leave the name of the ſucceſſor indeterminate *. 
And, as the firſt ſtep to connect the popiſh plot with the excluſion, 
Lord Ruſſel moved for a reſolution of the houſe, «© That the opinion 
« which the papiſts have of the Duke's religion is the cauſe of the 


Todiſappoint « plot,” Some of theſe attempts ſucceeded, others did not. The 


them, the 
King diſ- 
ſolves his 
firſt parlia- 
ment; 


but ſends his 
brother into 
exile. 


King, cxaſperated in his age with a parliament which had been 
ſo loyal to him in his youth, diſſolved it, after it had ſitten ſix- 
teen years: An imprudent meaſure, which threw a new election 
into the hands of the people, at a time when their paſſions were 
all on fire. 


CHARLES was ſenſible too late of his error: In order to repair 
it, he, before the new parliament met, urged his brother, and 
ſent ſome of the biſhops to urge him, to conform to the church 
of England ; but in vain, He then privately prevailed with Lady 
Powis, to intreat the Duke, in name of her huſband, and of four 
other popiſh Lords, who had been committed to the tower on ac- 
count of the popiſh plot, to go abroad, in order to take the rage of 
the public off the four Lords: But the Duke refuſed to yield to her 
requeſt; The King, at laſt, ordered him to go; and he obeyed with 


reluctance: He aſked leave to take his daughter, the Princeſs 


Anne, with him ; but was refuſed : He defired a declaration from 
his brother, that he had never been married to Monmouth's mo» 


| ther It was granted. The Duke's exile was owing partly to the 


advice of Danby, who urged, that his removal would re- 
move the imputation of the King's being governed by popiſh 
* Paſſages from Lord North's memoirs in North's examen, p. 390. 
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councils, but more to the perſuaſions of the Ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, whom Shaftſbury flattered with the hopes of a parlia- 
mentary ſettlement of the crown upon her ſon the Duke ot Rich- 
mond, 


In the mean time, a new figure ſtarted up to encreaſe the na- Pretenſions 
tional ferment, and to add the miſeries of a father to thoſe of a of the Duke 


brother, in the mind of the King. His natural ſon, the Duke of = 
Monmouth, young, exquiſitely beautiful, brave, generous, af- up. 


fecting popularity, and tenderly beloved by his father, had been 


educated with one part of the flower of the Engliſh youth at Ox- 


ford, and ſerved with another in the army : So that he had all the 
advantages of private friendſhips joined to thoſe which attend up- 


on royal extraction, His tutor, one Roſs, a Scotchman, either 


from love to his pupil, or to gain importance to himſelf, was the 
firſt perſon who inflamed his mind with high ambition, by making 
him believe, or perſuading him to make others believe, that the 
King had been privately married to his mother, Roſs went further, 
for he adviſed Couzens, biſhop of Durham, to write a certificate of 


the marriage, and to depoſit it in a ſtrong box in his own houſe ; .. 


making uſe of this argument, that, if the Duke of York ſhould 
be converted from popery, there would be no need of bringing 
the certificate to public view, and, if he ſhould not, that all arts 
were juſtifiable to exclude a papiſt from the throne: Circumſtances 
which Couzens immediately communicated to the King, but 
which that Prince diſregarded, acquitting Monmouth, and impu- 
ting them only to the petulance of his tutor. Yet Roſs, after 


Couzens died, ſpread a report abroad, that he had left ſuch a certi- 
ficate behind him. Upon the death of the Duke of Albemarle, the 


King had aboliſhed the office of Lord General of the army, deem- 
ing it too great for a ſubject. But, in the year 1674, at a time 
when it was apprehended the diſcontents of the nation might 
break forth into violence, the Duke of Monmouth, uſing the pre- 
tence, that the officers of the army ſcrupled to fire upon rioters, 
without the order-of the General for their warrant, prevailed up- 
on the King to revive the office, and beſtow it upon him. Mon- 
mouth gave directions, that, in the form of his commiſhon, he 


Mon- 
uth ſet 


Promiſing 
appearances 
ot the ex- 
cluſion in 
the ſecond 
parliament. 
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ſhould be called the King's ſon, but that the uſual addition ta 
his name of the word natural ſhould be omitted. The Duke of 
York, who had in vain oppoſed the preferment itſelf, having re- 
ccived information of this, ſent orders to the officer who was to 
draw the commiſſion, to do it in the uſual form, The officer obey- 
ed, and delivered the commiſſion to Vernon, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's ſecretary. But Vernon, by his maſter's order, eraſed the 
word natural, The Duke of York contrived to be with the King when 
the commiſſion was preſented, and complained of the alteration. 'The 
King, without making any anſwer, chipped, with a pair of ſciſſars, 
the commiſſion through the middle, and deſired a new one might 
be brought him. This was the firſt inſtance of competition be- 
tween the two Dukes, and of the towering ſchemes which Mon— 
mouth foſtered in ſecret, After this, the Ducheſs of Portſmouth 
and Lord Danby buoyed Monmouth up in the favour of 
Charles, in order to counter-balance the influence of the Duke 
of York, which they found inconſiſtent with their own, The a- 
nimoſity between the uncle and the nephew was augmented by a 
ſuſpicion which the Duke of York had expreſſed, that Monmouth 
was ſon to Robert Sidney, the moſt beautiful man of the age, who 
had bcen in uſe to boaſt of his favours from Monmouth's mother, 
and whom the Duke imagined Monmouth refembled in his beauty *. 
When the bill for excluding papiſts from parliament was brought 
into the houſe of Lords, the Duke of York had, with tears in. his 
cyes, beſeeched to be excepted, and was ſaved only by two voi- 
ces: But the Duke of Monmouth went out of the houſe durin 

the vote. And he now declared himſelf openly for the excluſion, 


And his partiſans, aſſerting his legitimacy, maintained every where 
that he was next heir to the crown, 


Tu new houſe of commons, in the beginning of the year 1 679, 
preſſed forward to the excluſion in the footſteps of their prede- 
ceſſors, but with more force: For the church and diſſenters, uni— 
ting their intereſts, had returned a new houſe of commons more 
zealous than the former. They voted, that the proſpect of the 
Duke's ſucceſſion to the crown was the cauſe of the popiſh plot. 
Ile was brother to the famous Henry and Algernoon Sidneys. 
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and ſoon after, they paſſed a bill for the excluſion of the Duke 
of Vork, and ſent it by Lord Ruſſel to the Lords; and, in order to 
ſecure the people, by linking their intereſts with thoſe of the 
houſe of commons, they contrived a variety of popular bills, 
In vain, to prevent the bill of excluſion from being brought into 
the houſe of commons, the King had offered to impoſe ſuch li- 
mitations upon a popiſh ſucceſſor, as would have left him little 
more than the title of royalty. The Duke in his exile complained 
of his brother's project more than of that of the houſe of com- 
mons; and the Prince of Orange remonſtrated againſt it, either 
becauſe he thought the monarchy would not recover its ſplendor 
in the perſon of his conſort, if it was debaſed in her father's, or be- 
cauſe he did not wiſh to ſee diviſions terminated from which lie 
might himſelf reap advantage *. In vain alſo the King had endea- 
voured to break the oppolite party, by making their leaders, Sun— 
derland, Eſſex, and Hallifax, his miniſters; by joining to them 
Hyde and Godolphin, who were cold friends to his brother; and 
by framing a new council, into which a {lll greater number of the 
popular party was brought, and at the head of which Shaftesbury 
was placed : Some of the new miniſters adviſed Charles to the ex. 
cluſion, and others to the baniſhment of the Duke. Lord Ruſſel, 
even whilſt a member of the new council, had carried up to the 
Lords the vote which was preparatory to the bill of excluſion. And 
Sunderland, Eſſex, and Hallifax, with the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
ſollicited Charles to give a public promiſe that he would never recal 
the Duke without the conſent of his council. Many other things 
now promiſed ſucceſs to the bill, To men in high tides of public 
paſſion, the dangers of poſterity appear equal to their own. The 
hatred and fear of popery were naturally transferred upon a Prince 
who publicly profefled it. The King, becauſe a ſteady friend to 
few, was thought to have only a few attached to him. His bro- 
ther, becauſe he was thought to be an enemy to many, was known 
to have many foes. Danby had, indeed, upon the fall of the ca- 


There are ſeveral letters in the paper-office from the Prince of Orange to 
Sir Leoline Jenkins ſecretary of ſtate, extremely anxious that the King ſhould 


drop his ſcheme of limitations, + Temple 337. 
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bal, prevailed upon the church- party, who were diſobliged by the 
declaration of indulgence, to reſume their old ſtation behind the 
throne; but the diſcovery of the popiſh plot broke the party; for, 
when they conſidered the avowed religion of the Duke, and that 
both Princes were married to Roman catholics, their loyalty be- 
came ſuſpended in their fears for their religion. The Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, and the French intereſt, which was not ſmall *, at a 
time when the two great factions in the ſtate were the French and 
Dutch ones, and when the King's miſtreſs and favourite was a 
French woman, divided likewiſe the King's party by their proſe- 
cution of Danby +: A meaſure in which that party concurred, be- 
cauſe Danby rivalled the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth in her influence 
with the King, and was an enemy to France ; and the new minifters 
joined in this proſecution, to weaken that Prince whom they had 
been called to ſerve, At the ſame time, the French intereſt gave 
no help to the Duke, becauſe the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth was his 
enemy, and becauſe the diſtractions of England, as they always do, 
gave tranſport to France, The informers of the plot, by accuũng 
many members of both houſes, deterred many more from oppo- 
ſing the will of the Duke's enemies, while they had the direction 
of witneſſes who ſcattered death where they pleated, Shafteſbury 
threw the firebrands of diſſention, which he had lighted up in 
the nation, into the royal family. For, to the Dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth for her ſon, and to the Duke of Monmouth for himſelt, he 
alternately held up the view of a viſionary crown, in the excluſion 
of the Duke of York. A more real proſpect opened itſelf to the 
adherents of the Prince of Orange, in confuſions raiſed by others, 
but of which it was foreſeen the profit would probably i in the end 
redound to himſelf, 


The Duke of SHAFTESBURY Called in the aid of war to that of party, He had 
Monmouth long maintained a correſpondence with the diſcontented party in 


getsthe com- 
mand of the 
army againſt 
the rebellion 
in Scotland; 


Scotland. He firſt taught them to exclaim againſt the tyranny to 
which they had ſubmitted under Lauderdale; then ſpread that cry 


* North's examen, 529. Montague's letters to Danby. 
+ Sir William Temple. 
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through England; and pointing at the ſufferings of the Scotch, as 
the forerunners of like diſtreſs to the Engliſh, raiſed pity, indigna- 
tion, and terror in his countrymen. In the Jaſt parliament, he made 
a ſpeech to rouſe the Scotch to oppoſition ;-in which he ſaid, © That 
„ popery was intended to precede ſlavery in England, and ſlavery 
4 had been the forerunner of popery in Scotland,” And forty 
written copies of this ſpeech were ſent off to Edinburgh the very 
day it was ſpoken. It was like the ſound of a trumpet to the 
Scotch, Eight thouſand of them flew to arms: A band the more 
dangerous, becaule, as no people of condition were amongſt them, 
greater fear was entertained of the lurking than of the open treaſon. 
But Charles took a generous reſolution; he truſted to nature, and 


ſent his ſon at the head of an army againſt a rebellion which was 


known to be fomented by thoſe who promoted his pretenſions to 
the crown, Shafteſbury then ſtarted an objection, that Engliſh 
troops could not be ſent into Scotland, without infringing the 
treaties between the two nations. Several of the whig party 
declined the ſervice, among whom was Lord Grey, for whom 
the command of the horſe was intended, Lord Cavendiſh, and Lord 
Branon : And the city petitioned the King againſt the expedition, 
Monmouth abuſed not the truſt that was repoſed in him. He con- 
quered thoſe rebels for the King, with whom he might have bar- 
gained for himſelf, treating them at the ſame time with a mercy 
which ſecured their affections ever after; and returned triumphantly 
to London, to obtain the excluſion of his uncle from the tenderneſs 
and gratitude of his father, 


Bur the glories of Monmouth were ſhort lived. The Duke of diſappointed. 


York, who had ſounded the Prince of Orange, and believed he had 
diſcovered his ſentiments, wrote a letter to his brother, in which 
he called his attention to the conſequences of Monmouth's ſchemes 
to both of them; urged him to diſſolve the parliament, not to diſ- 
band his army, to regulate the expences of his court, and to puniſh 
Monmouth, and aſſured him, that, inſtead of having reaſon to fear 


the Prince of Orange, he would find in that Prince his ſirmeſt 


friend, Charles upon this diſſolved his parliament in May 1679; 
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bal, prevaited upon the church-party, who were diſobliged by the 
declaration of indulgence, to reſume their old ſtation behind the 
throne; but the diſcovery of the popiſh plot broke the party ; for, 
when they conſidered the avowed religion of the Duke, and that 
both Princes were married to Roman catholics, their loyalty be- 
came ſuſpended in their fears for their religion. The Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, and the French intereſt, which was not ſmall *, at a 
time when the two great factions in the ſtate were the French and 
Dutch ones, and when the King's miſtreſs and favourite was a 
French woman, divided likewiſe the King's party by their proſe- 
cution of Danby 4: A meaſure in which that party concurred, be- 
cauſe Danby rivalled the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth in her influence 
with the King, and was an enemy to France ; and the new minifters 
joined in this proſecution, to weaken that Prince whom they had 
been called to ſerve. At the ſame time, the French intereſt gave 
no help to the Duke, becauſe the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth was his 
enemy, and becauſe the diſtractions of England, as they always do, 
gave tranſport to France, The informers of the plot, by accuiing 
many members of both houſes, deterred many more from oppo- 
ſing the will of the Duke's enemies, while they had the direction 
of witneſſes who ſcattered death where they pleated, Shafteſbury 
threw the firebrands of diſſention, which he had lighted up in 
the nation, into the royal family. For, to the Dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth for her ſon, and to the Duke of Monmouth for himſelt, he 
alternately held up the view of a viſionary crown, in the excluſion 
of the Duke of York. A more real proſpect opened itſelf to the 
adherents of the Prince of Orange, in confuſions raiſed by others, 
but of which it was foreſeen the profit would probably in the end 
redound to himſelf, 


The Duke of SHAFTESBURY Called in the aid of war to that of party, He had 
Monmouth long maintained a correſpondence with the diſcontented party in 


gets the com- 
mand of the 
army againſt 
the rebellion 
in Scotland; 


Scotland. He firſt taught them to exclaim againſt the tyranny to 
which they had ſubmitted under Lauderdale; then ſpread that cry 


* North's examen, 529. Montague's letters to Danby. 
+ Sir William Temple. 
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through England; and pointing at the ſufferings of the Scotch, as 
the forerunners of like diſtreſs to the Engliſh, raiſed pity, indigna- 
tion, and terror in his countrymen. In the laſt parliament, he made 
a ſpeech to rouſe the Scotch to oppoſition ;-in which he ſaid, That 
% popery was intended to precede flavery in England, and ſlavery 
e had been the forerunner of popery in Scotland.” And forty 
written copies of this ſpeech were ſent off to Edinburgh the very 
day it was ſpoken. It was like the ſound of a trumpet to the 
Scotch, Eight thouſand of them flew to arms: A band the more 
dangerous, becauſe, as no people of condition were amongſt them, 
greater fear was entertained of the lurking than of the open treaſon. 
But Charles took a generous reſolution; he truſted to nature, and 
ſent his ſon at the head of an army againſt a rebellion which was 
known to be fomented by thoſe who promoted his pretenſions to 
the crown. Shafteſbury then ſtarted an objection, that Engliſh 
troops could not be ſent into Scotland, without infringing the 
treaties between the two nations. Several of the whig party 
declined the ſervice, among whom was Lord Grey, for whom 
the command of the horſe was intended, Lord Cavendiſh, and Lord 
Branon : And the city petitioned the King againſt the expedition, 
Monmouth abuſed not the truſt that was repoſed in him. He con- 
quered thoſe rebels for the King, with whom he might have bar- 
gained for himſelf, treating them at the ſame time with a mercy 
which ſecured their affections ever after; and returned triumphantly 
to London, to obtain the excluſion of his uncle from the tenderneſs 
and gratitude of his father, 


Bur the glories of Monmouth were ſhort lived. The Duke of diſappointed. 


York, who had ſounded the Prince of Orange, and believed he had 
diſcovered his ſentiments, wrote a letter to his brother, in which 
he called his attention to the conſequences of Monmouth's ſchemes 
to both of them; urged him to diſſolve the parliament, not to diſ- 
band his army, to regulate the expences of his court, and to puniſh 
Monmouth, and aſſured him, that, inſtead of having reaſon to fear 
the Prince of Orange, he would find in that Prince his firmeſt 
friend. Charles upon this diſſolved his parliament in May 1679; 


Accident 
which de- 
termines the 
fate of the 
two Dukes. 
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and, in doing ſo, had the art, by pretending fear of a remonſtrance 
which the houſe of commons * was preparing againſt himſelf and 
his miniſters, to get Sunderland, Eſſex, and Hallifax to concur 
in the meaſure, But Shafteſbury, diſappointed and enraged, de- 
clared aloud, that he would have the heads of his late aflociates 
for adviſing the meaſure, 


ELATED with this ſucceſs, the Duke of York wrote preſſingly 
for leave to return home; but Charles refuſed it, and continued ir. 
reſolute whether he ſhould ſtrip Monmouth of his power. But the 
fate of the two Dukes was ſoon after determined by one of thoſe 
accidents which no wiſdom can foreſee, and on which the fates of 
empires often turn. 1he King fell ſuddenly ſick at Windſor, Eſſex, 
Sunderland, and Hallifax recollected the threats of Shafteſbury a- 
gainſt them, for the diſmiſſion of the laſt parliament, and dreaded 
that they might be put in execution, if Monmouth, the friend of 
Shafteſbury, ſhould be placed upon the throne. Sunderland, who- 
had formed a fecret connection with the Prince of Orange, by 
means of his uncle Henry Sidney the King's envoy, ſaw that the 
intereſts of that Prince would be equally hurt by the ſucceſs of the 
Duke of Monmouth, as by the return of the Duke of York, Theſe 
men, with Hide and Godolphin, confulted together. Each con- 
ccaling his private motives, all reaſoned upon the imprudence of 
leaving the apparent heir of the crown in a foreign country, where, 
in caſe of Charles's death, the perſon of a King of England might 
be ſeized by foreigners; and, in the end, they reſolved that the 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth ſhouid propoſe to the King to ſend for 
his brother, She readily agreed, confcious that this was not the 
time for the ſucceſs of her views tor her ſon. Charles was pleaſed 
with her project: The Duke haſtened over; but, finding his bro- 
ther out of danger when he ſaw him, offered inſtantly to return. 
The meeting affected the King, who found, that in a great king— 
dom he had but few friends. The weakneſs of his ſpirits added 
tenderneſs to his mind: He remembered the common misfortunes 


of their youth. The Duke of Monmouth, whilſt he was hunting 
* Sir William Temple. 
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in the park, heard, for the firſt time, of the return of the Duke. 
He haſtened back to the palace, and in an unguarded tranſport re- 
proached the King with concealing from him the invitation he 
had given, Charles was ſtruck with the contraſt between the 


ſubmiſſion of a brother whom he had injured by baniſhment, and 


the preſumption of a ſon who had leagued himſelf with the ene- 


mies of the royal family. In a heat he commanded the Duke of 


Monmouth into that baniſhment from which he ſeemed ſo unwilling 
to relieve his uncle. Monmouth refuſed obedience in haughty 
terms, and withdrew, But, next day, the two Dukes having a- 
greed, that, in order to prevent diſcord in the court and the na- 
tion, both ſhould retire abroad, Monmouth made a ſubmiſſion to 
the King, and left the court. After this, Charles inſiſted public- 
ly with the Duke of York to continue in England, But the Duke, 


in excuſe, pleaded the faith plighted to Monmouth: Another 
circumſtance which increaſed the reſpect ot Charles for his 


brother. At laſt, it was privately reſolved between them, that, af- 
ter the Duke had remained .a ſhort time abroad, he ſhould ſend a 
petition to the King * to afk leave to make his reſidence in Scotland, 
which ſhould be complied with: A compromiſe ſuited to the uncer- 
tain ſtate of parties at the time; becauſe it neither removed the 
Duke too much out of ſight, nor brought him too near it. Mon- 
mouth fixed his reſidence in Holland, where he profeſſed his attach- 
ment to the Prince of Orange. Ihe Duke of York returned to 
Bruſſells, and in a few months after came to England, and then mo- 
ved his court into Scotland. 


AFTER this, Charles, during 18 months, avoided aſſembling a new 
parliament, and employed the intermediate ſpace in ſecuring a great 
party of the nation in defence of his brother and himſelt, in diſ- 
miſſing from the miniitry his popular miniſters, Eflex, Halifax, and 
Shafteſbury, in diflolving his popular council, in recalling his bro- 
ther to court, and in encreaſing his army by his brother's advice. 
Sunderland and Eſſex oppoſed, in vain, the laſt of theſe meaſures; 
and Eſſex's oppoſition produced an immediate breach between him 


* 'This is confirmed, Gazette, No. 1449. 
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and his maſter &. Many things contributed to ſtrengthen the King. 
His open declaration in favour of his brother determined the 


wavering, The danger of a civil war in a diſputed ſucceſſion 
alarmed the timid. The wiſe remarked the flagitious character of 
Shafteſbury, the irregular ambition of Monmouth, and the cau- 
tion of the Prince of Orange, Some of the popular party, who 
deemed it lawtul to puniſh kings in their perſons, thought it un- 


wiſe to break the line of their ſucceſſion ; becauſe, in the breaches. 


of that line, a barrier might be opened to the ambition of every 
popular ſubject, In proportion as the belief of the popiſh plot 
wore off, men's fear of danger from a popiſh Prince grew more 
faint, Charles reſorted in his difficulties to that loyal party 
which he had neglected in his proſperity ; and they, overlooking 
what was paſt, faithful and ſubmiſſive, flocked again to uphold 
the ſtandard of the crown. The cloſe union of the popular and 
diſſenting parties rouſed the church by her own intereſt, and her 
ancient antipathies. But, above all, the late rebellion in Scotland 
had given the alarm to every friend of the conſtitution in the 
church or the ſtate, For the Scotch, though inſtigated, not con- 
ducted by Shafteſbury, inſtead of making the excluſion of the 
Duke the object of their inſurrection, had adopted the ſolemn 
league and covenant, and the abolition of prelacy, as the principle 
of their union. Men recollected, that a party in Scotland, of which 
this appeared to have been the counter part in its movements, had, 
in concert with the diſcontented party in England, and under pre- 
tence of zeal againſt popery, begun thoſe diſtractions which ended 
in the ruin of the monarchy and the church, 


Tux art of Charles during this interval was counteracted by the 
arts of his opponents, Monmouth, who was the idol of the people, 


partly upon his own account, but more upon account of the hatred 


they bore his uncle, returned from beyond ſeas without leave, ſoon 


There is in the paper-ofhce a very ſpirited letter from Lord Eſſex to the 


King, 21ſt July 1679, againſt increaſing the army; and another from Sunder- 
land to Eſſex upon the ſame ſubject, in which he ſays, he will apply to the 


Putcheſs of Portſmouth to diſſuade the King from the meaſure. 
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his reſidence was Scotland. The meaſure was reſolved upon in 
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after the return of the Duke of York to court; was received by 
the people with thoſe triumphs which were no longer beſtowed up- 
on the King; made a progrels through a great part of the king- 
dom, as if he had been a candidate for future ſovereignty ; and 
was treated where-ever he went, as if he was already polle{l:4 of 
it, He was met at Taunton, a place whoſe honours were ever 0- 
minous to him, by near thirty thouſand perſons, moſtly on horſe- 
back. In order to keep up the ſpirits of the people during the in- 
terruption of parliament, and to ſhow them, that the popular party, | 
after drawing the ſword, had thrown away the ſcabbard, Shaftel- | 
bury, at the head of a band of nobility and geatry, preſented the | 
Duke of York as a popiſh recuſant, at the bar of the King's bench; 

and a project was formed to impeach him, Seventeen peers in a | 
body preſented a petition to the King to call a parliatnent, Ad- | 
dreſſes followed for the ſame purpoſe, from a great number of 
counties, boroughs, and different bodies of men.” Theſe Charles 
counteracted, by procuring addreſſes from his party, which expreſ- 
ſed their abhorrence of the proceedings of the party which oppoſed 
him, Hence the whole nation came to be divided by the invidi- 
cus names of petitioners and abhorrers, of Whigs and tories : For, 
when both ſides made their appeal to the people, that flame, the 
appearance of which had been hitherto confined chiefly to the ci- 
ty and the parliament, blazed in every corner of the kingdom, 
And the old partics of court and country, took their ſides every 
where, exactly as they had done in the late reign. 


ALARMED With the appearance of approaching commotion, the The Kin 
Duke, to bar an impeachment, aſked a pardon from his brother. alarmed,” 
Eſſex oppoſed it in council, ſaying, © If he was the Duke's counſel. {ends his 
lor, he would adviſe it; but, as the King's, he muſt oppoſe it *. ER mes | 


Charles, from regard to the Duke's dignity and his own, refuſed before the 
the pardon that was aſked, But, the very day before the parliament 34 parlia- 


: : ment mects. 
met, he once more ſent his brother into exile. The place fixed for 


The notes of the debate upon. this ſubject in council, in Lord Angleſey's 
hand, are among the Clarendon papers. 
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council, againſt the opinions of the other counſellors, by the ad- 
vice of Sunderland, Godolphin, Efſ-x, and Hulifax &. Bat it 
was owing chiefly to the ſecret perſuaſions of the Dutcheſs of 


Portſmouth, impelled by fears for her lover, diſlike of the Duke, 
and fondneſs for her ſon, 


ALMOST as ſoon as the new houſe of commons met, they paſſed 
the bill of excluſion, and ſent it by Lord Ruſſel to the Lords. The 
ſtorm now thickened upon Charles. The Prince of Orange, who 
had hitherto lain by, to take advantage of diſturbances raiſed by 
others, or had only ſecretly fomented them, gave public countenance 
to the bill of excluſion, For Fagell, the penſionary of Holland, a man 
known to be under his direction, ſent a memorial to Charles in 
the name of the Dutch, which preſſed him in terms almoit mena- 
cing to conſent to the excluſion. Sidney, the King's envoy, was 
the perſon who tranſmitted it, in connivance with his uncle Lord 
Sunderland : And ſoon after Sir Gabriel Sylvius, one of the Prince's 
friends, who had paſſed through Holland in his return from a Ger— 
man embaſly, told every where in England, that the Prince avow- 
ed the memorial f. The Spaniſh miniſter likewiſe urged the King 
in a memorial to the excluſion, though in terms more decent. And 
both memorials were calculated to inflame the nation by connectin g 
the intereſt of France with that of the Duke of York, and the inte- 
reſts of the excluſion, with the ſafety of England, and of Europe, a- 
gainſt France, The Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, who, amidſt ſuch mi gh- 
ty contenders, had given up her pretenſions for her ſon, but who had 
lately formed the moſt intimate connections with the whig party by 
means of Lord Howard, who had been offered an hundred thouſand 
pounds by that party, if ſhe would gain the King to their fide, and 
who had been threatened to be put into the liſt of grievances, if ſhe 
would not, threw herſelf at his feet, ſhed a flood of tears, and conjured 
him, by his own ſafety, to yield to that houſe of parliament which 
had brought deſtruction upon his father for oppoſing its deſires, 
Eſſex his late, and Sunderland and Godolphin, two of his preſent 


* D'Avaux; 1 Sir William Temple, 350. 
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miniſters urged on the excluſion, the firſt from that inclination to 
degrade monarchy, which he had always carried about with him, 
even when he was a ſervant of the crown; the next to fulfil his 
ſecret engagements with the Prince of Orange; and the laſt to in- 
dulge his ſecret wiſhes for the intereſts of the ſame Prince. Hal- 
lifax indeed oppoſed the excluſion; but, immediately after, he pro- 
poſed, that the Duke ſhould remain in baniſhment during the 
King's life: A conduct ſuited to the middle courſe which he was 
accuſtomed to ſteer, and which got him the appellation of the trim- 
1 er. 


Bur Charles continued reſolute againſt the excluſion. Many gut rejects 
things contributed to his firmneſs; he had publicly diſclaimed them. 
his marriage with Monmouth's mother; but many of the popular Cauſes ob 

8 * 3 "OOO a his firm- 
party, by attacking his veracity in public, linked his honour and neg. 
his brother's intereſt together. The ſame party had propoſed in. 
parliament a general aſſociation of the nation in defence of the 
proteſtant religion, and againſt the Duke of York's ſucceſſion : 
A project which brought to his mind the conſequences of the 
league in-France, and of the ſolemn league and-covenant in Scot- 
land and England. Lord Effex had propoſed, in the houſe of Lords, 
that ſome cautionary towns ſhould be put into the hands of par- 
liament during Charles's life, to ſecure the excluſion of his bro— 
ther after his death. Some had moved for various bills, to curb 
the King's power, and others to puniſh his miniſters, Theſe 
things perſuaded him, that, though his brother was attacked, 
himſclf was aimed at, and that the ruin of the one would be 
only a prelude to that of the other. The union between the 
diſſenteng intereſt, the popular intereſt, and the city, reminded 
him of his father's fate, Even the habeas corpus act which he had 
paſſed, and which. a Prince, who knew the rights of mankind 
and his. own ſecurity better, would have conſidered as a means of 
ſafety to himſelf as well as to his ſubjects, ſtill filled his mind with 
anxiety and trouble. It had been promoted by Shafteſbury, it had 
been obtained during the miniſtry of Eflex, and Charles imagined 
it was intended to encourage revoits, by obliging him to re- 
ſtrain the perſons of his ſubjects, and to render him unpopular, 
by obliging him to keep up a ſtanding force, for his own ſafety, 
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againſt enemies who were no longer dependent upon his power. 
The artifice of employing a woman to practice upon his weakneſs, 
attached him only the more to his brother, by provoking his pride, 
and by giving him a diſtruſt of all who ſurrounded him, 


WHEN the ſtrength of the two parties, which had been form- 
ing during the interruption of parliament, was marſhalled, it was 
found that, though the popular intereſt prevailed in the houſe 
of commons, the King's was ſuperior among the Lords, who, 
in moſt of the late conflicts, had ſupported the crown againſt the 
houſe of commons. The Lords, by a majority of thirty, rejected 
the bill, 


Bur the commons diſgraced the ſpirit with which they had 
conducted the excluſion, by getting the blood of the old and inno- 
cent Lord Stafford ſhed for the popilh plot, partly to wreak their 
vengeance for their diſappointment, but more to ſtrike terror into 
thoſe who ſhonld for the future oppoſe them. The hardeſt part 
of his fate was to fall unprotected by his ſovereign, and a victim 
to his ſovereign's miſtreſs, both of whom knew that he was guilt - 
leſs, The Ducheſs of Portſmouth, in the rage of her diſappoint» 
ment becauſe the excluſion had not ſucceeded, attended the trial, 
dealing ſweetmeats and ſmiles amongſt his proſecutors. Many 
meaſures of the houſe of commons and of the city followed, which 
diſcovered not only their diſcontents, but their intentions to con- 
troll government, and imbark the reſt of the nation in their cauſe, 


Ix order to prevent this junction of intereſts, Charles diffolved 
the parliament, and ſoon after ſummoned a new one to meet at 
Oxford ; a place as remarkable for its loyalty, as the city of London, 
from its wealth, and love of liberty, and even of licentiouſneſs, had 
ever ſince the conqueſt been remarkable for oppoſition to royal 
power. But the change of place could not change the humours of 
men. The innovation even raiſed new objects of paſſion: For the 
King's averſion to his capital was conſtrued into an averſion to his 
people : And the whig party ſpread abroad, that they were not ſafe 


to aſſemble in a place ſo remote from the great ſeat of the prote- 
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ſtant intereſt, and where they might be maſſacred, even by the 
ſoldiers of that religion in the King's guards, In order to con- 
vey this laſt inſinuation more ſtrongly through the nation, 
ſixteen Peers petitioned the King againſt the place of aſſembly; the 
reſt of the popular party, either pretending fears, or really feeling 
them, came to Oxford, with great numbers, not of ſervants, but 
of friends and armed bravo's, in their trains. Hence a panic truck 
all around the King, and the King himſelf; and he entered a town 
occupied by gownſmen, attended with an unuſual number of guards, 
Shafteſbury alone, who had raiſed all theſe miſchiefs, came to Cx- 
ford in a borrowed coach, with two footmen belonging to another 
on the back of it, Chai les, in calling this parliament, had a proſpect 


of getting the government, upon his deceaſe, ſettled in the Princeſs 


of Orange as Regent during her father's life. He had lately com- 


municated the ſcheme to the Prince of Orange; but the Prince 
lighted it, perhaps becauſe it took no notice of himſelf &. It was 
now propoſed by Sir John Ernly, chancellor of the exchequer, and 
ſupported by others of the King's ſervants; but nothing would 
ſatisfy the commons except an excluſion. Charles, therefore, diſ- 
ſolved the parliament a few days after it was aſſembled, publiſhed 
an appeal to the people againſt the proceedings of the late parlia- 


ments, and diſmiſſed Sunderland from his ſervice, This was the 


"Tho Prince 


and parlia- 
ment diſap- 
Prove it, 
and tho 
parlia ment 
is diflolved. 


fourth parliament which, in the courſe of two years, he had in 


anger diſſolved. 


Sucn was the ſtate of things in England, at the period when the 
following memoirs begin, 


* This project is referred to in two letters in the paper-ofſhice, Sir Leoline 
Jenkins writes to the Prince, 18. Jan. 1681, that the King has bid him tell 
the Prince © he has a propoſition to make to his new parliament, which he is 
« ſure the Prince cannot diſlike, and he hopes will be acceptable to all conſiderate 
« honcſt men.” The Prince, in his anſwer, Hague Feb. 11. 1681, ſays, © Lon 
tc eſt ici fort en doute, ſi le parlement s'aſſemblera a Oxford au temps preſcrit, et 
« ſi elle s'aſſemblera, Von eſt entierement perſuade qu'ils ſeront des meſmes ſenti- 
tc ments, puiſque ces ſeront, la plus part, les meſmes perſonnes. La propoſition qui 
« yous me mandez, que ſa Majeſte leur faira, et qui ne me peut deplaire, } advoue 
que je ne puis comprendre ce que cela pourroit etre, et ſi vous me le pouves 
e faire ſcavoir, vous obligeres beaucoup celui qui ſera toujours a vous.“ 
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DISPOSITIONS of the People upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament. 


modelled. 


J 


B + Js 


K J. 


Pro- 
ſecutions,— The Duke's Adminiſtration in Scotland. liſit of the Prince of 
Orange. Secret Treaty with France. — Intrigue of the Duke's Return from 
Scotland ——The Duke's Situation. Monmouth's Progreſs through the Wes 
ſtern Counties — —The King's Invaſion of the Charters —Conſpiracy — Cha- 
racers of the Conſpirators, and their Objects. 


Inferior Conſpiracy for Aſſaſſination. 


Meaſures concerted,— — 
Diſappointed by an Accident. 


Shaftesbury's Retreat and Flight. — Conſpiracy delayed. Renewed,— 
Diſcovered. — Death of Lord Efſex——Lord RuſſePs Trial ——His parting 


with his Family and Lord Cavendiſh———Other Anecdotes of his laſt Hours, 


——Sidney's Trial. Anecdotes of his laſt Hours. Other Trials and Pu- 
niſt ments. Te Rings Fluctuation about Monmouth ——Great Power of 


the Ring and Duke. Project for a Popiſh Army in Ireland. 


Intrigues of Sunderland againſt the Duke, 


Scotland 
The King's Death, 


— 


INTEND to give a relation of the affairs of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the time when Charles the Second, by ceaſing to go- 
vern by parliaments, made the breach betwixt him and the friends 


of liberty irreparable, until the ſea-battle of La Hogue, which, by defeat- 
ing James's hopes of recovering his crown, determined the ſucceſs of 
the Revolution a period, during which the laws were laid almoſt in 
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ruins, in conſequence of thoſe very efforts which were made to preſerye 
them ; yet recovered all their honours, and eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of free- 
dom, which, after the ſtruggles of ſix hundred years, was not rendered 


compleat, until that great æra of Britiſh liberty. 


Tnr1s period is full of events great in themſelves, and of all others 
the moſt intereſting to Britons, It exhibits the inſidious attempts of one 
Prince to deſtroy liberty, with the deſperate boldneſs of the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects to take vengeance upon him for it, and the more generous 
ſtruggles of a few of the greateſt of them puniſhed by an application of 
thoſe laws which they meant to vindicate ; the violent attempts of 
another againſt the rights of his people defeated by his dethrone- 
ment in the midſt of his proſperity ; and the eſtabliſhment of a third 
Prince, who, though ſhaken by factions, and betrayed by falſe friendſhips, 
yet ſtill generouſly protected that liberty which he had beſtowed. What» 
ever can touch the heart, or rouſe the ſpirit, is to be found in this peri- 
od. The tender death of Lord Ruſſel, the heroic one of Sidney ; the fa- 
vourite ſon of one King ſent to the block by his ſucceſlor, and human 
nature diſgraced in the outrageous puniſhment of his followers ; a great 
monarch ſeeking refuge from the ancient enemies of his kingdom; a 
nephew fighting againſt his uncle, two ſons-in-law againſt their father, 
and two Kings contending in a diſputed kingdom, as upon a public the- 
atre, for pre-eminence ; faction in England and Scotland, rebellion in 
Scotland and Ireland, and invaſion impending upon all the three king- 
doms; diſtractions in the Royal family, diviſions among the great, 
terrors among the people; France enjoying and inſulting the misfor- 
tuncs ſhe created, but ſharing them in the end; and a gallant nation in 
continual agitations, not the ſymptoms of weakneſs, but of vigour, 
keeping its courſe ſtraight forward to liberty and glory, 


Ta: diſſolution of Charles the Second's laſt parliament, in April of the 
ycar 1681, together with the general belief that he was never to ſummon 


tion of the another, produced various ſentiments in the nation. The ſpirits of the 
torics were raiſed, and thoſe of the whigs depreſſed, the former in pro- 
portion to their late fears, and the latter to their late hopes : For, from 
the vchemence of temper which men acquire by union, and {till more by 
oppeſition in politics, the affection for the public was become a private 
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paſſion in the minds of both parties. But the tories exceeded the whigs in 
the expreſſion of their ſentiments upon this event; becauſe the triumphs of 
victory are more open than the complaints of ſorrow; and becauſe men 
attach themſelves more ſtrongly to a cauſe for which they have ſuffered, 
than to one by which they are only to gain. In return to Charles's 


appeal to his people, addreſſes were ſent from every part of the king- 
dom “, teſtifying diſapprobation of the proceedings of the late parliaments, 


and even treating parliaments themſelves with irreverence. Theſe addreſ- 
ſes were not oppoſed by the whigs, either from the ſudden dejection un- 
der which they laboured, or from the ſullenneſs of diſappointment and re- 
venge ; or becauſe they knew that addreſſes are, in Britain, generally the 
effects of party and example, but ſeldom the voice of the nation, or of rea- 
ſon+. Men of moderate ſentiments were diſpleaſed with both parties; with 
the whigs, becauſe, in their zeal for liberty, they had refuſed the King's 
offer of limitations upon a popiſh ſucceſſor ; and with the tories, be- 
cauſe, in the exceſs of their loyalty, they rejoiced in the King's reſolution 
to aſſemble parliaments no longer, 


Tus firſt effects of the preſent calm appeared in proſecutions againſt 
thoſe who had lately given diſturbance to the King; engines of venge- 
ance which alwiſe throw a greater gloom upon the minds of the ſub- 
jects, when directed by the Sovereign, than when promoted by the paſ- 
fions of the people, becauſe they are deemed the common attendants of 
tyranny, and becauſe it appears more terrible to depend upon the will 
of one than upon that of many, Shafteſbury was ſent to the tower, 
upon a charge of having inſtigated inſurrections. Colledge, a London 
joiner, Rouſe, another mechanic, and ſeveral others, were ſeized, as per- 
ſons who had been prevailed upon by theſe inſtigations; and Lord How- 
ard, upon an accuſation of having written a libel againſt the King. 
Shafteſbury's ſpirits deſerted him in the ſolitude of a priſon. He applied 
to Charles for leave to retire g to America for ever; and, if this were 
granted, offered to diſcloſe what he knew. But, when a pardon was of- 
red to the mechanics, upon a condition that they would ſwear againſt their 


® Gazettes. | + Young Cromwell, when he was drinking, was in 
uſe to fit upon a cheſt which contained the addreſſes of 1,600,000 people, and to ſay, 
| be fat now upon the lives and fortunes of all the people of England. 1 Sir John 
Rereſby, 124. | | 
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leader, they rejected it with diſdain. Moſt of the witneſſes, made uſe of 
by the court againſt the priſoners, were the ſame men whom their party 
had formerly employed againſt the court in the popiſh plot: A retaliation 
which threw equal diſgrace upon both parties. The juries of London, 
who were of the popular party, refuſed to find bills againſt Colledge, 
Rouſe, Howard, Shafteſbury, or others of their party. But, under the 
pretence, that Colledge's treaſon was committed at Oxford, he was 
brought to a ſecond trial before a jury in that city; becauſe it was 
known, that the inhabitants were more in the intereſts of the court. The 
Oxford jury condemned him to die for the ſame crime, and upon the 
ſame evidence which the London jury diſregarded againſt Shafteſbury. 
And the exulting ſhouts of the people at Oxford, even in court, for the 
condemnation of the one priſoner, were re- echoed from London * for the 
acquittal of the other. The heads of Colledge's defences, which he had 
in writing in his pocket, were taken from him as he went to his trial, 
under pretence, that they contained ſeditious matter, were peruſed by 
the council againſt him, and handed to the bench. The only apology 
made for theſe things was, that an example of the ſame kind had been 
cxhibited in the caſe of a priſoner tried for the popiſh plot: An excuſe 
which pointed out the cruel injuſtice of party on both ſides. Shafteſ- 
bury brought a proſecution againſt Graham the ſolicitor of the treaſury 
and others, for ſuborning witneſſes to take away his life: The judges de- 
clared from the bench +4, that the priſoners could not expect juſtice from 
a London jury, and directed the trial to be brought in another county : 
Shafteſbury, from the bar, anſwered, That juſtice was not to be found 
againſt the court out of London, and withdrew his proſecution : So that 
the integrity of the capital was given up by the one party, and of 
the country by the other. The crown commenced a proſecution for 
bigh treaſon againſt Wilmore, who had been fore-man of the London 
jury which acquitted Colledge; and, when the proſpect of ſucceſs in that 
proſecution failed, a new one for a trifling miſdemeanour was directed 
againſt him, which ended in a fine of L. 10,000, This ſentence was 
publiſhed in the Gazette J, as if government had gloried in making pri- 
vate injuſtice the inſtrument of public vengeance. Captain Wilkinſon, 


*A letter in the paper - office from Sir Leoline Jenkings, to the Prince of Orange, of 
date 25th November 1681. ſays, © The acclamations in court for vhafteſbury's acquittal 
« laſted an hour.” + GazetteNo 1721, + Lbid. 1723. 
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an old republican officer, then a priſoner for debt in the Fleet, was preſ- PART I. 
ſed by Charles himſelf to inform againſt his friend and benefactor Lord BOOK I. 


Shafteſbury : But he refuſed ; refle&ing, by the dignity of his conduct, 


upon the want of it in the King. Before the laſt parliament was diſ- 
ſolved, Fitzharris, a man of family in Ireland, had communicated to one 
Everard, a libel, which he was writing againſt the royal family: Eve- 
rard, betraying his friend, revealed the ſecret to Sir William Waller; 
this gentleman forgetting his rank, placed himſelf behind a hanging, to 
hear it read: Fitzharris, when proſecuted by the crown at common law 
for the libel, informed the popular leaders, that the King had imployed 
him to write and diſperſe it among the popular party, and then to fix 
the crime of both upon them. The houſe of commons, in order to con- 
vert this intelligence into evidence, and to fave Fitzharris from the pro- 
ſecution at common law, had impeached him before the houſe of Lords: 
But the Lords, ſcorning to make themſelves the tools of party, refuſed 
to receive the impeachment, When Fitzharris, upon the diflolution of 
the parliament, found himſelf at the King's mercy, he turned againſt his 
former friends, and gave information, that the popular party had em- 
ployed him to forge his former ſtory, in order to blacken the King. 
Fitzharris, however, having been executed, the court printed a declara- 
tion made by him the night before he died, in order to ſupport his odi- 
ous imputation againſt the whigs, That party, on the other hand, in or- 
der to fix it upon their opponents, printed an account of his declarations 


during his impriſonment. A clergyman of the church of England at- 


tefled the one publication; the city-magittrates, Bethel, Corniſh, Clay- 
ton, and Treby, the other. Even, in the hour of his execution, both par- 
ties contended for his laſt words in their favour. And thus the intended 
ſupporters of religion, of public peace, and of juſtice, were brought tor- 
ward alike, in the moſt aw ful ſcenes, to ſerve as the inſtruments of party 
and defamation, Ihe death of this miſcreant was attended by that of 
the moſt innocent of men, Oliver Plunket, titular popiſh primate of 
Ireland, whom Charles, in order to carry on the afleQation of his belief 
of the popiſh plot, had permitted, even after the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, to be tried ſor a pretended plot of the ſame kind in Ireland. Yet, 
in this execution, the whigs neither felt as they cught to have done, for 
the innocence of Plunket, nor the tories, for the guilt of the King. A- 
midſt this univerſal corruption of manners, the Engliſh nation was, for 


1681. 
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PART I. the firſt time, taught, that the abuſe of laws may be worſe than the want 
BOOK I. of them, But thoſe of deeper reflection perceived, that an entire re- 
WY volution of government alone could reſtore the political morals of the 


168 1, 
people *. 


"he Duke's THE accounts which were brought from Scotland of the Duke of 
miniſtra- York's adminiſtration ſuggeſted ſimilar reflections. Ile had brought 
3 — parliament the ſcheme of an oath which all in public ſtation 
ſhould be required to ſwear, In terms of this oath, they were to main- 
tain the ſupremacy of the King + in church-matters, and the doc- 
trine of paſſive obedience, and to declare their reſolution to make 
no alteration in the church or the ſtate, Mr Fletcher of Salton, 
after long oppoſing the bill, with all the fire of ancient eloquence, and of 
his own ſpirit, made a motion, which the court-party could not in de- 4 
cency oppoſe, That the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion ſhould be > 
made a part of the teſt, The drawing of the clauſe was committed to : 
Lord Stair, Preſident of the Court of Seſſion, in compliment to his of- 
fice; a man, who, upon the Duke's arrival in Scotland, had warned 
him, in a public harangue, to beware of attempting to weaken the Pro- 
teſtant religion J. Lord Stair, in the draught of the clauſe, flyly expreſ- 
{ed the proteſtant religion to be that which was contained in an old Scot- 
tiſh confeſſion of faith ||, which not only was adverſe to prelacy, but ad- 
mitted the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance. The clauſe paſſed without attention, 
from the implicit confidence of all in the abilities of the perſon wha : 
drew it, Thus modelled, the teſt was a bundle of inconſiſtencies ; for 
it interred an obligation, upon thoſe who took it, to conform to any re- 
ligion the King pleaſed, and yet to adhere to the preſbyterian religion; 
to oppole prelacy, and yet to maintain the preſent conſtitution of the 
church, which was prelacy; and to renounce, and yet affirm the doctrine 
of non-reliſtance. With a view to fave the Duke from that part of the teſt = - 
which provided for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, it was propo- 5 2 
{ed, while the bill was under debate, that the princes of the royal family 0s 
ſhould not be obliged to take the teſt, Lord Belhaven having aid, 5 
in his ſpeech, that the chief uſe of the teſt was to bind a popiſh 


* Ralph, with the authorities which he quotes: + Act 1. parliament 1669. 
| + Lord Stair's apology, a few copies of it were printed, | The Con- 
|. feſſion of the year 1560, Ee 
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Facceſſor, was inſtantly ſent priſoner * to the caſtle by the parlia- PART I. 
ment; and the Lord Advocate declared, that he would impeach him for Book I. 

the words. Not intimidated by this commitment, or theſe threats, the CW 

Earl of Argyle avowed the ſame ſentiments with Belhaven; and his 1081. 

ſpeech was believed to have ſunk the deeper into the mind of the 

Duke, becauſe he did not permit any diſapprobation of it to be expreſ- 

ſed at the time. Soon after, the Duke removed Lord Stair from his teat 

of judgment, and directed proſecutions againſt him, on penal laws |, in 

the court of juſticiary, the privy-council, and the parliament; and forced 

him for ſafety to fly from his country, Fletcher was obliged to fly like- 

wiſe, In the mean time, the Duke, having heard that Argyle made 

{cruples about the teſt, called upon him to take it publicly in coun- 

cil. The Earl added to his oath this explanation,“ That he took the 

« teſt, ſo far as it was conſiſtent with itſelf ; and that he meant not to 

« preclude himſelf, in a lawful way, from endeavouring to make alte- 

« rations in church and ſtate, ſo far as they were conſiſtent with his reli- | 

„gion and loyalty,” This explanation paſſed unobſerved, The Duke, 

with a ſmiling countenance, deſired Argyle to take his ſeat at the coun- 

cil-board, fat by him himſelf, and often, in the courſe of buſineſs, whiſ- 

pered to him in ſecret. The council, the ſame day, took under delibera- 

tion, a general explanation, which all might be at liberty to make part 

of the teſt; a deliberation which ſthewed how excuſeable were the ſcru- 

ples of Argyle. And ſoon after, the King, by a proclamation, gave a 

liberty to all his ſubjects to take the oath with that explanation t. Never- 

theleſs, Argyle, a few days after he had taken the teſt, was removed 

from the council-board, committed to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and 

charged with high treaſon for the words of his explanation. He wrote 

inſtantly to the Duke, offering ſatisfaction: Ihe ſuit was refuſed: A 

Jury of clevcn pcers, and four gentlemen, of which the Marquis of Mon- 

troſe, grandſon to the great Montroſe, was chancellor, unanimouſly 

found him guilty. Amidſt the general ſorrows for Argyle, men were 

indignant, to ſee the nobleſt families of the nation ſubmit to become the 

meaneſt inſtruments of violence againſt one of their own number. The 

Puke ſtopped judgement upon the verdict, until he ſhould receive di- 

rections from court: Charles ordered judgement to pats, but execution 
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* Gazette 5th April 1697. + Lord Stair's apology. + Gazette 
21ſt November 168 1. This was upon-15th November, before Argyle was condemned, 
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to be reſpited till further orders, And, in the mean time, Argyle made 
his eſcape, by changing cloaths with his ſiſter. Sentence of death and of 
forfeiture was pronounced againſt him in his abſence, The apology which 
the King and Duke made for theſe ſeverities, was, that they were only 
intended to force the Earl to ſurrender ſome juriſdictions of his family, 
which were incompatible with thoſe of the King : An apology which 
ſhows how little true elzvation of mind 1s required to form the project 
of abſolute power. Terriſied by the fate of Argyle, the reſt of the great 
families conſented to an act of parliament +, which laid all their juriſ- 
dictions at the foot of the throne J. But the Duke procured, from the 
Scots parliament, an act more important to himſelf; For it was de- 
clared to be high treaſon to maintain the lawfullneſs of excluding him 
from the ſucceſſion, This act put an end to the hopes of the exclu. 
ſioniſts in England ; becauſe it ſhewed them, that a civil war muſt be 
entailed upon the two kingdoms, it the Duke ſhould be ſettled upon 
the throne of the one, and excluded from that of the other, Fletcher, 


Stair, Argyle, and many others who had oppoſed the Duke, took refuge 


in Holland, and filled the Prince of Orange's court with complaints of 
their country's wrongs and their own, 


Tn news of Argyle's puniſhment, when carried to England, ſtruck all 
the excluſioniſts with anxieties for their future fates, As Argyle had been 
eminent for his loyalty, and his ſufferings in the cauſe of it, even many 
of the royaliſts perceived with pain ||, that no paſt ſervices would be 
received as atonements for the want of the moſt implicite obedience to 
the Duke's will. His adminiſtration in Scotland againſt non- conformiſts, 
and againſt thoſe who were accuſed of acceſſion to the late conſpiracy, 
was a continuation of the rigors of Lauderdale, who, by the fury of his 
temper, had brought a great part of his countrymen to ſuch a ſtate of 
mind, that it was become impoſſible to govern them, either by mercy or 
ſeverity. The great latitude which the laws of Scotland gave to thoſe 
who were employed againſt the enemies of government, together with 


* Oprat. + Act 18. 1681. tA very different method was taken in the 
late reign to put an end to theſe juriſdictions. Vid. Hiſtory of feudal property, cap. Hiſtory 
of juriſdictions. | Sprat, who wrote under the eyes of both the Royal brothers, ſays, 


in pag. 162. That Charles complained that there had been a defection of the royaliſts of 
late. | 
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the extreme animoſity of the tories againſt the whigs, all of whom they Parr 1. 
BOOEI. 
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regarded as enthuſiaſts, aſſaſſins, and rebels, threw imputations of cruel- 
ty upon the Duke, which perhaps ſhould have been confined to thoſe 
to whom the execution of the laws was committed. It was even report- 
ed, that he attended with curioſity the torture of ſtate-priioners, and be- 
held their agonies with indifference, And theſe reports, though proba- 
bly faiſe *, raifed a general horror, even from the chance of their being 
true, 


WuHiLE ſuch was the ſtate and the temper of parties, the Prince of Viſtt of the 


1681. 


Orange propoſed to pay a viſit in England. His intention, as the King oy ace of 


and Duke believed, was to ſurvey the real ſtrength of the popular party, July. 


in order to turn it to his own advantage, But he told his countrymen, that 
the King had invited him over, and that he went in order to 
bring England into an alliance againſt France, The Duke adviſed 


his brother to decline the viſit; and the King gave it little encourage- 


ment. But the Prince was determined. The apology he made for 
Fagell's memorial was, that the Dutch and himſelf thought an act of 
excluſion would quiet the nation in the mean time, but could not 
take effect in the end. He preſſed Charles in vain to a French war, 
and to ſummon a new parliament, He made alſo ſome attempts to 
mediate between that Prince and the popular party q, declaring againſt all 
limitations upon a popiſh ſucceſſor, but, under the pretence of re. 


preſenting the demands of that party, inſinuating that the militia 
ſhould be committed to parhament. In the courſe of the converſation, 


the Prince having obſerved to Charles, that the popular party was the 
moſt numerous: © That is,” anſwered Charles, © becauſe you ſpeak with 


« none elſe.“ But Charles marked ſtill more flrongly his ſuſpicions of 


the Prince after he was gone. * I wonder,” ſaid he, „why the Prince 
« of Orange and the Duke of Monmouth are ſo fond of cach other, 
« when they both aim at the ſame miſtreſs!” The Prince, perceiving he 
could not fucceed with the King, paid court to the popular party. He 
viſited Lord Ruſlel. He dined with the city, although Charles delired 


he would not, and although Hallifax and Hyde adviſed him againſt it. | 


And Charles and he parted in ten days with equal difcontent ||. 


* Wuddrow gained credit to the ſiory of the Duke's attending tortures, by appealing 
to the record cf the privy-council in the caſe of one Sprewll. I have examined the re- 
cord, but can find no reaſon for Wuddrow's imputation. + D' Avaux. + Lord Guildford's 
memorandum in North's examen, page 133. and 473. | Gazette, July 25. Aue B, 
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Son time before this viſit, the French King had ſeized the princi- 
pality of Orange, The Prince underſtood from what had paſſed whilſt 
he was in England, that Charles was to intereſt himſelf in the recovery 
of it. But, when the Dutch ambaſſador at Paris deſired Lord Preſton, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, to concur with him in his application in favour of the 
Prince, Preſton anſwered, he had no inſtructions ; and, when the Dutch 
applied in England for the King's concurrence, they got no better an- 
wer: Inattentions which added to the Prince's former diſpleaſure *. 


Ir the Prince of Orange had knowa the ſecret meaſures which Charles 
had lately taken with France, theſe marks of coldneſs could not have 
ſurpriſed him. The Duke of York, when abſent from his brother, was 
in the uſe of writing him long letters, which contained projects of govern- 
ment methodically digeſted, He had lately, from Scotland, adviſed and 
prevailed upon Charles to ſecure friends by the diſtribution of peerages +, 
to retrench the expences of his court, and to tak: meaſures for withdraw- 
ing the garriſon from Algiers, with the double view of ſaving money, 
and encreaſing the army by the addit ion of the garriſon. But, above all, 
James, making uſe of his own connections with the French King, had ad- 
viſed his brother to a ſecret money-treaty with that monarch, and dif- 
patched Lord Churchill to London to fatisfy him, that it might be ac- 
compliſhed. Tranſactions of this kind had been begun by Clarendon f, 
ſoon after the reſtoration, revived by Arlington and Clifford in the 
year 1669, continued by the cabal in the year 1677, attempted by Coles 
man from the year 1674, untill the year 1676, recommended by Charles 
to Sir William Temple in the year 1678 6, and adopted, foon after, by 
Lord Danby ||. Charles was prefled for money when his brother's counſel 
was given; and he never was ſenſible of the moſt important of all truths to 
a Britiſh monarch, 'T hat the intereſts of the people and of the King are in- 
ſeparable. He therefore aflented; and Lord Churchill was ſent {ſecretly 
to Paris to make the propoſal. The French King agreed: The terms of 
the treaty were, that Charles ſhould detach himſelf from his alliance 


*The correſpondence betwixt Lord Sunderland and Lord Preſton, which contains 
the detail of this affair, is in the paper- office. + There were 5 patents of peerages, 
granted in the 1682. Vide the gazettes of that year. + Vide the Clarendon paperg 
ſoon to be publiſhed, and D'Eſtrade's negotiations about the flag. Temple 461. 

| Danby's letters. 
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with Spain, and receive two millions of livres a year from Louis, to re- 
lieve his neceſſities; and that that monarch ſhould engage not to attack 
the low countries“. But this treaty, in one reſpect, proceeded upon 
the plan of the ſecret treaty of the year 1669: For one of the conditions 
was, that Charles ſhould render himſelf independent of his parliaments f. 
A condition of all others the moſt flattering to an Englith reader, be- 
cauſe it diſcovers the conſciouſneſs of France, how much her own gran- 
deur depends upon the fall of Engliſh liberty. | 


PanTl 
Book L 
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Soo after the Prince of Orange's departure, the Duke of York was Intrigue of 


ſuddenly called to London by his brother. All thoſe who had either 


the Duke's 
return from 


hopes or fears from the exiled Prince then believed, that this meaſure Scotland. 


was taken for the purpoſe of putting the direction of the affairs of Eng- 
land into his hands, But the actions of Kings do not alwiſe ſpring 
from public motives. Sunderland, before the diſſolution of the par- 
liament, bad been removed from the office of Secretary of State, not 
from any ſuſpicion of his connections with the Prince of Orange, but 
becauſe he had, againſt the expreſs command of the King, ſupported the 
bill of excluſion in the houſe of Lords, During his diſgrace, he paid 
court to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, by whom he knew Charles was 
almoſt intirely guided in a country in which he believed f he had 
ſcarcely a friend. He ſatisfied her, how viſionary were the hopes of the 
crown for her ſon, with which ſhe had been flattered by Shafteſbury; and 
ſuggeſted that ſhe ſhould apply to the King for a great ſettlement for 
her ſon upon the hereditary revenue. But, as no grant upon that re- 
venue could be effeual againſt the heir of the crown without his con- 
ſent, he adviſed her to get the Duke recalled, that his conſent might be 
obtained. And he promiſed, that, if he was himſelf brought again into 
power, he would give all the aid to the ſettlement which a miniſter 


Mr Hume has obliged the public with an authenthic copy, on the part of France, of 
this treaty, from the depote Des aifaires etrangeres at Verſailles, from which it appears, that 
Louis underſtood he had avoided engaging himſelf to any thing. 
ſhew, that Charles and the Duke of York underſtood that Louis was engaged not to attack 
the low countries. As the treaty was only verbal, it is very poſſible the two courts might 


I have feen papers which 


interpret the ſame words different ways, for their own advantage. + The words are: 


A ſe degager peu a peu de I' alliance avec 1 Eſpagne, et a ſe mettre en etat de ne point etre 


conſtraint par ſon parlement, de faire quelque choſe d'oppoſe aux nouveaux engagemens 
qu'il prenoit. + Sir William Temple. 


The Duke's 
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could give it. The intrigue ſucceeded, Sunderland, through the Dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth's means, was received into favour by the King; through 
the King, was pardoned by the Duk2 ; was brought immediately into 
the privy-council, and not long after replaced in his former office, The 
Duke conſented to the ſettlement required; but contrived to throw ſo 
many difliculties of law in the way, that it never took effect. 


In the mean time Sunderland, by flatteries, promiſes, and ſervices, 


wantofpower brought the Duke to place confidence in him. As a proof of his attach- 
in England. ment, he perſuaded theKing to fix his brother's reſidence near his own. In 


His great 
power in 
| Scotland, 


order to gain ſtill further upon the Duke, he adviſed the King to bring 
him again into power. But Charles, conſcious that, in his brother's want 
of popularity, he had himſelf become unpopular, would not liſten to the 
advice. For, when the Duke, in his return from Scotland, waited up- 
on his brother at Newmarket, and told him, « That he had no ambition 
« to meddle again in the affairs of England, but that he wiſhed to be in- 


« truited with thoſe of Scotland ;? Charles received the declaration 


with thanks, which were more ſincere than polite; And, before the in- 


trigue of Lord Sunderland and of the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth took 


place, Charles had refuſed to allow his brother to quit Scotland, unleſs he 


would contorm outwardly to the church of England ; and had ſent the 
Duke's brother-in-law, Lord Hyde, to Scotland, to perſuade him to com- 


ply with that condition, Hence, during a year and a half, the ſituation of 
the Duke in England was truly aukward ; ſeeing he was beloved, yet not 
truſted by his brother; without power, yet aſhamed to own it; and 
blamed by his enemies for all the evils they ſuffered, and by his IEPA 


for all the diſappointment of their hopes. 


Ox end, however, the Duke obtained by his journey. He got liberty 
to diſpoſe of power in Scotland as he pleaſed. In order to make uſe of 
it, he went to that country for a ſhort time, where he placed the admi- 
niſtration in the hands of the Lords Queenſberry, Perth, and Aberdeen, 
who were attached to himſelf, In his return to England, the veſlel in which 


he failed periſhed by ſhipwreck; and he, with a few others, were ſaved 


in the barge. This accident was made remarkable by two circumſtances; 
The one, that the perſon whom, in a fatal hour to himſelf, he diſcovered. 
the greateſt anxiety to ſave, was Colonel Churchill, after wards Duke of 


# 
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Marlborough; and the other, that, when the mariners, who had been 
left to periſh in the wreck, ſaw the Duke in ſafety in the barge, they 
gave threc huzzas, while their veſſel was ſinking: Generous ſhouts, by 
which Princes might be taught to reflect upon the tenderneſs which they 


owe to their ſubjects ! 


Wu the Duke of Monmouth heard that the Duke of York had fixed 
his reſidence in England, he returned in the year 1682 from abroad. The 
common welcome of the city did not content him. He made a progreſs 
through the diſcontented counties of Lancaſhire, Staffordſhire, Worce- 
erſhire, and Cheſhire, witha retinue of above an hundred perſons, armed 
and magnificently accoutered. The Lords Macclesfield, Brandon, Rivers, 
Colcheſter, Delamere, Ruſſel, and Grey, Sir Gilbert Gerard, and many 
others of the high gentry of the whig party, met him at the head 
of their tenants in different places. And, as the ancient manners of 
England were not at that time laid aſide, moſt of thoſe who came to meet 
him were armed, When he approached a town, he quitted his coach, 


and rode into it on horſeback: The nobility and gentry went foremoſt in 
a band; at a diſtance and ſingle, rode the Duke; and at a diſtance be- 


hind 3 ſervants and tenants. When he 3 the towns, thoſe who 
received him, formed themſelves into three ranks ; ; the nobility, gentry, 
and burghers being placed in the firſt, the tenants in the next, and the ſer- 
vants in the laſt. He gave orders for 209 covers to be prepared where- 
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ever he dined. At dinner, two doors were thrown open, that the popu- 


lace might enter at the one, walk round the table to ſce their favourite, 
and give place to thoſe who followed them, by going out at the other: At 
other times he dined in an open tent in the field, that he might the more 
ſce and be ſeen. At Liverpool, he even ventured to touch for the 
King's-evil. He entered into all country-diverſions; and, as he was of won— 
derful agility, even ran races himſelf upon foot and when he had out- 
firipped the ſwifteſt of the racers, he ran again in his boots, and beat 
them, though running in their ſhoes. The prizes which he gaincd Gt 
ring the day, he gave away at chriſtenings in the evening. The bells 
were 1ung, boneſires made, and vollies of fire- arms diſcharged, wherever 
he came: The populace waving their hats in the air, ſhouted after him, 
« A Monmouth! a Monmouth !” And all promiſed him their votes in fu- 
ture clections to parliament, Informations of theſe things were ſent 


Pater. 
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hourly to court, by the ſpies who were ſent to the country for that pur- 
poſe ; and the King and his brother were the more alarmed, becauſe they 
knew, that the royaliſts had held their conſultations for the reſtoration 
of the royal family, at horſe-races, and cock-matches; upon which ac- 
count, Cromwell had forbid theſe diverſions. Jeffreys was at this time 
chief juſtice of Cheſter, and then firſt diſcloſed that temper which after- 
wards burſt forth with ſo much fury. Some diſturbances having happen- 
ed at Cheſter, he wrote to court for a commiſſion of oyer and terminer to 
be iſſued under the pretence of trying coiners and clippers; and then 
made uſe of it againſt Monmouth's followers, boaſting of his invention, 
and rejoicing in the puniſhments he inflicted *, 


In the midſt of Monmouth's triumphs, Charles gave orders to take 
him into cuſtody. The day he was arreſted, he was to dine in the pu- 
blic ſtreets of Stafford with all the inhabitants, in conſequence of an 
invitation which they had given him. A ſingle meſſenger entered the 


town, ſhewed his writ, and carried him off, Monmouth diſpatched Sir 


Thomas Armſtrong to London for a habeas corpus : It was inſtantly 
granted: But Monmouth, inſtead of returning to his friends, continued 
his journey to London, Men knew not which moſt to admire, the reve- 
rence of the people for the laws when they ſaw them diſplayed, or the 
noble nature of the law of perſonal freedom, which gave ſecurity even 


to a diſturber of the ſtate, until a legal charge was brought again 
him, 


Tii1s year was ſignalized by a project, which was calculated to lay 
the conſtitution and the King's enemies equally at his feet. As the 
ſcheme of the quo warrantos was the great circumſtance of Charles's reign 
which diſcovered his intention to undermine the liberties of England, and 
as it was one of the chief foundations of all the future calamities of his 
family, it is proper to give a particular account of it here, 


Fou the grand principle of ſympathy in human nature, which, by 
communicating the paſſions of all to all, increaſes their joint force, towns 


are generally the ſeats alike of liberty and of enthuſiaſm, where enthuſiaſm . 


His letters are in the paper-oſhce. From papers in that office J have taken the cir- 
cumſtances of Monmouth's progreſs through the welt. 
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prevails in a nation: The popular and diſſenting intereſts upon this ac- Pare Tr, 
count joining, gained, during the oppoſition to Charles the Firſt, a ſupe- Book I. 


riority in the magiſtracies of moſt of the boroughs, which was after— 
wards extended to almoſt all of them upon theuſurpation of Cromwell. At 
the reſtoration, a law was indeed made, which impowered the King, with- 
in a limited time, to remove obnoxious magiſtrates from boroughs. But, 
from the popular odium which attended the execution of this law, little 
uſe was made of it. Hence Charles found continual oppoſition to his mea- 
ſures from the city of London, and from moſt of the boroughs of the king- 
dom. Hence the juries of the city, who were named by the popular ma- 
giſtrates, to try the King's complaints againſt the mutinies of his ſub- 
jects, acquitted moſt of the priſoners. And hence, although Charles 
changed four parliaments in the courſe of two years, he was not able to 
bring one houſe of commons to comply with his will, By the law of 
England, the validity of charters of corporations might be inquired into 
by the writ of gue warranto: The profligate Jeffreys ſuggeſted to the 
King, that moſt of them might be annulled, in conſequence of ſuch an 
inquiry. Charles began with the charter of the city, againſt which he 
directed a proſecution in the King's-bench. It is needleſs to mention the 
frivolouſneſs of the grounds upon which the action was maintained; be- 
cauſe the King avowed it, when, in a publication authoriſed by him *, he 
afterwards acknowleged, that his view in overturning the city-charters, 
Was to take the nomination of the juries from the popular party. At 


the ſame time, under colour of law, but more by violence, the details of 


which, though intereſting once, are unimportant now, he forced a 
mayor and ſherifts of his own chuſing upon the city. After the attack 
upon the city-charter ſucceeded, it was transferred to almoſt every other 
borough in the kingdom. The moſt trifling deviations from the terms of 
ancient charters, the moſt inſignificant offences committed by the officers 
of boroughs, even againſt the moſt obſolete laws, were made the pretences 
for the forfeiting of charters. One or two inftances may be given as exam- 
ples. The charter of St Ives was attacked, becauſe that borough had 
four conſtables, inſtead of the original number of three, and three ſer. 
jeants at mace, inſtead of two. The complaint againſt Oxford was, that 
the city had five aldermen, when the charter gave only four; that the 
the fair was kept in one place inſtead of another; and that Steven Kib- 
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Ve, the town-clerk, had ſigned himſelf the King's clerk, without the King's 
cave. In order that theſe proſecutions might be more effectually carried on, 
a committce was named by the King to receive informations; an inſtitution 
which irritated one half of the people againſt the other, and debaſed 
both. The greateſt men in the nation became informers; and individuals 
indulged their private piques, under pretence of ſerving the public intereſt, 


Lake, Biſhop of Chicheſter, proſtituted the holieſt of profeſſions to the 
baſcſt of offices ; even the elegant Lord Hallifax, and the virtuous Duke of 


Ormond, joined with the meaneſt of mankind in promoting the ſurrenders 


and the forfeitures of charters. Judgements of forfeiture fell upon ma- 


ny borcughs: And many more, conſcious of the inequality of the com- 
bat betwccn them and their Sovereign, before judges named by him, of 
Ligh tory principles, and removeable at pleaſure , made voluntary ſur- 
renders of their conſtitutions, The King neu-modelled the charters, and 
reſtored them, but reſerved to the crown the nomination to all power 
in the boroughs, and filled them with clectors agreeable to himſelf, Mea- 
ſures which, had they not been defeated by the revolution, could not 
have failed, by throwing parliamentary elections into the hands of the 
Sovereign, to have introduced a tyranny the more painful to the ſubjects, 
becauſe the old forms of freedom would have been continually before 


thcir eyes +. 


Warr the Duke in Scotland, and the King in Fngland, were purſuing 
theſe mcafures, to bring the ſpirits of the people in both kingdoms 
under ſubjection, there was a band of friends, who, having long oppoſed 
the King's meaſures in a legal way, prepared to ſeek relief, where free- 
dom for ever points it out to her friends, when the voice of the laws is 
put to ſilence, They reaſone:l among themſelves; “ The King, by ſe- 
« curing the jurics in the city, had now at his mercy the lives of all 
« who had hitherto expoſed themſelves for their country. By the diſuſe of 


_ © parliament, he had put it out of their power to recur to conſtituti- 


« onal remedies. Even if he ſhould alter his preſent plan of governing 
« without that aſſembly, he had, by making himſelf maſter of parliamen— 
« tary eleRions in the boroughs, barred all legal oppoſition to his will 
„for the future. The Duke, by bending the martial ſpir its of the Scotch, 


* Sprat, 164. have taken the circumſtances of the qrzo warrants, ſrom papers in 


the paper-office, 
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© would form them to be the fitteſt inſtruments of tyranny againſt the En- 


« oliſh, What was left for them, freemen, the ſons of freemen, to preſerve 
« their freedom, but reſiſtance? The principles of ſelf defence called up- 
on them, their duty to their country commanded them, to prevent that 
« blow, which Princes, who aimed at arbitrary power, perhaps, already 
« meditated againſt both them and their country, It was glorious to 


« oppoſe that power, although they ſhould periſh in the attempt. But their 


* countrymen were not as yet ſo loſt to ſhame and to virtue, as to a. 


« bandon their deliverers. If they ſhould be abandoned, Britons, yet 
„ unborn, would bleſs their names, and weep for their fates.” 


This band of friends was compoſed of Lord Ruſſel, illuſtrious from the 
nobility of his deſcent; of Hampden, deriving ſtill greater luſtre from 
the commoner his grandfather; of Lord Eſſex, the friend of Ruſſe!; 
and of Algernoon Sidney, who derived his blood from a long train of 
Engliſh nobles and heroes, and his ſentiments from the patriots and he- 
roes of antiquity; a man in ſome of whoſe letters * all the manly, yet 


* The writings cf Mr Sidney are unequal, like thoſe of moſt men who are not profeſ- 
ſedly ſcholars. But how far the above obſervation is juſt, may be ſeen from the following 
letter which he wrote to one of his friends who had adviſed him to return into England af- 
ter the reitoration. Sir, I am ſorry J cannot in all things conform myſelf to the ad- 
vices of my friends. If theirs had any joint concernment with mine, I ſhould willingly 
ſubmit my intereſt to theirs : But, when I alone am intereſted, and they only adviſe me to 
come over as ſoon as the act of indemnity is paſſed, becauſe they think it is beſt for me, I 
cannot wholly lay aſide my own judgment and choice. I confeſs, we are naturally incli- 
ned to delight in our own country, and I have a particular love to mine. I hope, I have 
given ſome teſtimony of it. I think, that being exiled from it is a great evil; and would 
redeem myſelf from it with the loſs of a great deal of my blood. But, when that country 
of mine, which uſed to be eſteemed a paradiſe, is now like to be made a ſtage of injury; 
the liberty, which we hoped to eſtabliſh, oppreſſed ; luxury and lewdneſs ſet up in its 
height, inſtead of the piety, virtue, ſobriety, and modeſty, which we hoped God, by our 
hands, would have introduced; the beſt of our nation made a prey to the worſt z the par- 
lament, court, and army, corruzted ;z the people enſlaved; all things vendible z no man 
fate, but by ſuch evil and infamous means as ſlattery and bribery z what joy can I have 
in my own country in this condition ? Is it a plcaſure to ſec all I love in the world is fold and 
deſtroyed ? Shall I renounce all my old principles, learn the vile court-arts, and make ray 


Petter is a liſe among ſtrangers, than in my own-country upon ſuch conditions. Whilſt 
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tender eloquence of Brutus, breathes forth, and who, in firmneſs and fim- 
plicity of character, reſembled that firſt of Romans. Lord Ruſſel, though 
heir to the greateſt fortune in the kingdom, yet eſteeming the meaneſt 
freeman to be his equal, ſo diſintereſted, that he never accepted any office 
ct profit or power under government, was the moſt popular man in En- 
gland. From principle and reaſoning, more than from natural vigour of 
ſentiment, he aflumed the high tone of oppoſition to arbitrary power, 
and therefore, the higher praife was due to him. When Charles diſap- 
pointed the bill of excluſion, Lord Ruſſel ſaid, „If his father had 
* adviſed the meaſure, he would have been the firſt to impeach him.” But 
what he only ſaid, Eſſex and Sidney would have done. Eſſex had been 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and at the head of the treaſury ; but threw 
every honour of governmeat behind him, becauſe he preferred the peo- 
ple to the King. Sidney had been active equally in parliament, and in the 


field, againſt Charles the Firſt as long as that Prince was an object of terror 3 


but, when he was appointed to be one of his judges, he reſuſed to trample 
upon an enemy who could no longer defend himſelf, He checked and 


T live, I will endeavour to preſerve my liberty; or, at leaſt, not conſent to the deſtroying of 
it. TI hope, I ſhall die in the ſame principles in which I have lived, and will no longer live 
than they can preſerve me. I have in my life been guilty of many follies; but, as I think, 
of no meanneſs. I will not blot and defile that which is paſt, by endeavouring to provide 
for the future I have ever had in my mind, that when God ſhould caſt me into ſuch a 
condition, as that I cannot fave my life, but by doing an indecent thing he ſhews mE the 
time is come, wherein I ſhould reſign it, And when I cannot hve in my own country, 


but by ſuch means as are worſe than dying in it, 1 think he ſhews me I ought to keep my- 
ſelf out of it Let them pleaſe themſelves with making the King glorious, who think a 


whole people may juſtly be ſacrificed for the intereſt and pleaſure of one man, and a few 
of his followers : Let them rejoice in their ſubtilty, who, by betraying the former powers, 
have gained the favour of this, not only preſerved, but advanced themſelves in theſe dan- 
gerous changes. Nevertheleſs, perhaps, they may find the King's glory is their ſhame, his 


plenty the people's miſery ;z and that the gaining of an office, or a little money, is a poor 
reward for deſtroying a nation (which, if it were preſerved in liberty and virtue, would tru- 


ly be the moſt glorious in the world) and that others may find they have with much pains 
purchaſed their own ſhame and miſery; a dear price paid for that, which is not worth 
keeping, northe life that is accompanied with it. My thoughts as to King and ſtate de- 
pending upon their actions, no man ſhall be a more faithful ſervant to him than I, if he 
make the good and proſperity of his people his glory ; none more his enemy, if he doth, 
the contrary, To my particular friends I ſhall be conſtant in all occaſions; and to you a 
moſt affectionate ſervant,” 
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prevented ſome attempts againſt the life of Charles II. while a youth. PART I. 


He oppoſed Cromwell, from the ſame hatred of arbitrary power, which 
had made him rebel againſt his ſovereign. After the reſtoration, he ſub- 
mitted to a voluntary baniſhment during ſixteen years; becauſe he did 
not eſteem that to be any longer his country, from which he thought li- 
berty had fled. He returned to England, only with a view to pay the 
laſt duties to his father, the Earl of Leiceſter, who was dying, and then to 
quit it for ever: But, drawing in with his native air that ſpirit of party, 
which almoſt no Briton can reſiſt, he altered his intention, and plunged 
into all the cabals of the popular leaders in parliament, He had received 
a pardon from Charles II. for his offences againſt government: But, 
like Brutus, he thought that no obligations to himſelf could ſhake off 
thoſe which he owed to his country. The high rank of the Duke of 
Monmouth, with his ſtill higher popularity in the nation, made theſe 
men receive him into their councils, who was at this time particularly 
irritated by the affronts which had been lately put upon him. Eſſex in- 
troduced into the ſame councils Lord Howard, who, forgetting the no- 
bility of his blood amidſt republican notions, had fitten as a commoner 
*in one of Cromwell's parliaments; a man againſt whom Ruſſel, though 
his near relation 4, had long entertained an averſion; either from an an- 
tipathy, which nature ſometimes gives men againſt their bane, or from 
the common repugnance which people of ſilent tempers have to the lo- 


Book I. 


39 
1683. 


quacious. But Howard aſſumed merit from his late ſufferings, and his 


continual complaints of them were accounted pledges of his ſincerity. 


B long ſociety in party, the ſentiments of theſe men in politics had 
come to be the ſame; and, as often happens to men of ſimilar ſentiments, 
they believed their objects to be the ſame too, although they were very 


different. Ruſſel, Eſſex, and Hampden, intended to make no further uſe 


of inſurrection, than to exclude the Duke of Vork, and to fix the bar- 
riers of the conſtitution with preciſion. Sidney aimed at the deſtruc- 
tion of monarchy, and on its ruins to found that republic, which in 1. 
magination he adored, Monmouth hoped, amidſt public diſtractions, to 
pave a way for himſelf to the throne, Howard, with luxuriant eloquence: 


* Late memoirs of the Howards, by a gentlemam of the ſamily. 7 General 
dictionary, voce Lord Ruſſel, 
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Pan I. and wit, adopted the views of each particular perſon, and incited all to 
Book I. vigour and action, feeling for moments what they felt through life. : 


A | 
They voin ALTHOUGH theſe perſons diſliked Shafteſbury, they all, except Sidney, | 
with Shakteſ. Who ſcorned the intercourſe, entered into a communication of meaſures 
bury. with him, becauſe they ſtood in need of his vaſt party in the city, which | 


was as daring as himſelf. Shafteſbury's only object was revenge. For, ha- | 
ving lately informed the Duke of York, that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth q 
had prevailed upon the King, to get her ſon named his ſucceſſor by par- | 
liament; and, having offered to communicate other ſecrets to the Duke, | 
if he would pardon what was paſt, the Duke broke off the converſation, | 
by ſaying coldly, My Lord Shafteſbury, you ſtand more in need of 
« the King's pardon, than of mine.“ Lord Grey, endowed with the | 
knowledge of letters and arts, but who hid under it a foul void of that 
virtue to which that knowledge is allied, joined the conſpiracy; a man | 
from whoſe looſe life no generous enterprize was expected. A jury had | 
lately found him guilty * of debauching his wife's ſiſter, a daughter of a 
noble family; but, in the noiſe of public diſtractions, he hopel to make 
his private vices be forgot by the world and himſelf, Sir Thomas Arm- 
ſtrong, equally careleſs, but more innocent, followed his example: He 
had been Colonel of the guards, gentleman of the horſe to the King, the 
attendant of all his fortunes, and a companion in his pleaſures: But the 
ſame ſocial diſpoſition, which had attached him formerly to the father, at- 
tached him now to the ſon, Theſe were joined by Trenchard, who had 
made the motion for the bill of excluſion in the houſe of commons, and 
who exhibited in his perſon an example, common enough in public life, 
ot great political, but of little perſonal courage. Major Wildman, a vi- 
olent republican, who had been an agitator in Cromwell's army, Rumſey, 
one of Cromwell's colonels, whoſe reputation as a brave blunt ſoldier 
was high, and Ferguſon, a Scotchman, and diflenting clergyman, remark- 
able for ſerving his party, and ſaving himſelf, in all plots, were the only 
perlons of inferior note who were admitted to their cabals. Their meet- 
ings were held chiefly at the houſe of one Shepherd, a wine merchant in 
the city, and who was accounted an humble and diſcreet dependent; 
a dangerous character to be truſted with the ſecrets of the great, in con- 
ſpiracies. The moſt formidable of the conſpirators were Eſſex, Sidney, and 
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Hampden”; partly becauſe they were determined deiſts, and partly be- 
cauſe they who believe they have a right over their own lives, are al- 
wiſe maſters of thoſe of other men*, But Hampden, formed rather for 
the detail of oppoſition in parliament, than for the great ſtrokes of fac- 
tion if the ſtate, although eminent when compared with other perſons, 
had neither the talents nor the virtues of the two former, Ruflel in- 
vited Lord Cavendiſh, the friend whom he loved moſt, to join the par— 


ty. Cavendiſh, who thought the project raſh and premature, refuſed ; 


and adviſed Ruſlel to retreat, if he could without diſhonour, but to pro- 
cecd, it he could not, 


WirtnouT explaining themſelves to each other upon the ends they 
propoſed, the conſpirators agreed upon an inſurrection. Shafteſbury, 
who had been accuſtomed to city-tumults from his carlieſt youth, preſ. 
ſed for its being begun, and without loſs of time, in the city, where, as 
he expreſſed himſelf, «* He had lo, ooo briſk boys ready to ſtart up at a 
« motion of his finger.” Monmouth, who deſpiſed the citizens, becauſe 
he had been accuſtomed to regular troops, thought the country the more 
proper ſcene of action at firſt; & Becauſe,” he ſaid, “if the King's troops, 
« which were only about 5000 men, and at that time all quartered in 
« London, ſhould march out to quell the inſurrection, the capital would 
« be left unguarded ; or, if they continued in town to over-awe it, the 
„ inſurgents would increaſe in numbers and courage in the country.” At 
laſt, it was agreed, that the attempt ſhould be made both in town and in 
the country at the ſame time, in order to create the greater diſtraction. 
For this purpoſe, Shafteſbury undertook to raiſe the city, which he had 
divided into twenty parts, having fixed the commanders, and they the 
men under them, who were to act in each diviſion ; though partly from 
ſuſpicion, and partly through pride, he refuſed to give in liſts of his aſſo- 
ciates, Monmouth engaged to prevail upon Lord Macclesfield, Lord 
Brandon, Lord Delamer, and Sir Gilbert Gerard, to make an inſurrec— 
tion in Cheſhire; and Lord Ruſſel, that Sir William Courtney, who was 
tenderly attached to him, Sir Francis Drake, and other gentlemen in the 
weſt, ſhould raiſe another in the weſtern counties. Trenchard gave aſ- 


* Hampden killed himſelf after the revolution. Eſſex's death, together with a letter 
from Lord Arran, the Duke of Ormond's ſon, to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 24th July 1683, in 


the paper-office, ſhews, that Eſſex had the ſame principles · 
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Part I. and wit, adopted the views of each particular perſon, and incited all to | 
Book I. vigour and action, feeling for moments what they felt through life. ; I 


LY NY 
They Join ALTHOUGH theſe perſons diſliked Shafteſbury, they all, except Sidney, 
with Shafteſ- Who ſcorned the intercourſe, entered into a communication of meaſures 
bury, with him, becauſe they ſtood in need of his vaſt party in the city, which 


was as daring as himſelf. Shafteſbury's only object was revenge. For, ha- | 
ving lately informed the Juke of York, that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth | 
had prevailed upon the King, to get her ſon named his ſucceſſor by par- 
liament; and, having offered to communicate other ſecrets to the Duke, 
if he would pardon what was paſt, the Duke broke off the converſation, 
by ſaying coldly, “ My Lord Shafteſbury, you ſtand more in need of 
« the King's pardon, than of mine.” Lord Grey, endowed with the 
knowledge of letters and arts, but who hid under it a foul void of that 
virtue to which that knowledge is allied, joined the conſpiracy; a man 
from whoſe looſe life no generous enterprize was expected. A jury had 
lately found him guilty * of debauehing his wife's filter, a daughter of a 
noble family; but, in the noiſe of public diſtractions, he hoped to make 
his private vices be forgot by the world and himſelf, Sir Thomas Arm- 
ſtrong, equally careleſs, but more innocent, followed his example: He 
had been Colonel of the guards, gentleman of the horie to the King, the | 
attendant of all his fortunes, and a companion in his pleaſures: But the 
ſame ſocial diſpoſition, which had attached him formerly to the father, at- | 
tached him now to the ſon, Theſe were joined by 'Trenchard, who had | 
made the motion for the bill of excluſion in the houſe of commons, and 
who exhibited in his perſon an example, common enough in public life, 
ot great political, but of little perſonal courage. Major Wildman, a vi- 
olent republican, who had been an agitator in Cromwell's army, Rumſey, 
one of Cromwell's colonels, whoſe reputation as a brave blunt ſoldier 
was high, and Ferguſon, a Scotchman, and diſſenting clergyman, remark= 
able for ſerving his party, and ſaving himſelf, in all plots, were the only 
perlons of inferior note who were admitted to their cabals. Their meet» 
ings were held chiefly at the houſe of one Shepherd, a wine merchant in 
the city, and who was accounted an humble and diſcreet dependent; 
a dangerous character to be truſted with the ſecrets of the great, in con- 
ſpiracies. The moſt formidable of the conſpirators were Eſſex, Sidney, and 
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Hampden'; partly becauſe they were determined deiſts, and partly be- 
cauſe they who believe they have a right over their own lives, are al- 
wiſe maſters of thoſe of other men *, But Hampden, formed rather for 
the detail of oppoſition in parliament, than for the great ſtrokes of fac- 
tion ifi the ſtate, although eminent when compared with other perſons, 
had neither the talents nor the virtues of the two former, Ruſllel in— 
vited Lord Cavendiſh, the friend whom he loved moſt, to join the par— 


ty. Cavendiſh, who thought the project raſh and premature, refuſed ; 


and adviſed Ruſſel to retreat, if he could without diſhonour, but to pro- 
cecd, if he could not. 


WirnouT explaining themſelves to each other upon the ends they 
propoſed, the conſpirators agreed upon an inſurrection. Shafteſbury, 
who had been accuſtomed to city-tumults from his earlieſt youth, preſ- 
ſed for its being begun, and without loſs of time, in the city, where, as 
he expreſſed himſelf, * He had 10,009 briſk boys ready to ſtart up at a 
« motion of his finger.” Monmouth, who deſpiſed the citizens, becauſe 
he had been accuſtomed to regular troops, thought the country the more 
proper ſcene of action at firſt; & Becauſe,” he ſaid, “if the King's troops, 
« which were only about 5000 men, and at that time all quartered in 
« London, ſhould march out to quell the inſurrection, the capital would 
« be left unguarded ; or, if they continued in town to over-awe it, the 
*« inſurgents would increaſe in numbers and courage in the country,” At 
laſt, it was agreed, that the attempt ſhould be made both in town and in 
the country at the ſame time, in order to create the greater diſtraction, 
For this purpoſe, Shafteſbury undertook to raiſe the city, which he had 
divided into twenty parts, having fixed the commanders, and they the 
men under them, who were to act in each diviſion ; though partly from 
ſuſpicion, and partly through pride, he refuſed to give in liſts of his aflo- 
ciates. Monmouth engaged to prevail upon Lord Macclesfield, Lord 
Brandon, Lord Delamer, and Sir Gilbert Gerard, to make an inſurrec— 
tion in Cheſhire; and Lord Ruſſel, that Sir William Courtney, who was 
tenderly attached to him, Sir Francis Drake, and other gentlemen in the 
weſt, ſhould raiſe another in the weſtern counties. Trenchard gave aſ- 

* Hampden killed himſelf after the revolution. Effex's death, together with a letter 
from Lord Arran, the Duke of Ormond's ſon, to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 24th July 1683, in 
the paper-office, ſhews, that Eſſex had the ſame principles: 
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ſurances that all the inhabitants of the diſaffected town of Taunton 
ſhould be in arms at a minute's warning. Shafteſbury was deſired to con- 
nect the party with the diſcontented Scotch, and with the Earl of Argyle, 
becauſe he was connected with them himſelf, Monmouth, Grey, and 
Armſtrong, at one time, and Wildman at another, ſurveyed the guards, 
to oblerve how they might be ſecured. The general alarm which was 
intended to have been given at Michaelmas in the year 1682 was defer- 
red from time to time, by different accidents. It was once fixed for Queen 
Elizabeth's birth-day, the 17th of November of that year, becauſe that 
Princeſs had carried the glorics of the Engliſh name as high, as, they ſaid, 
Charles and his brother had laid them low. But, afterwards, it occur- 
ring, that moſt of the guards were that day put upon duty, in order to 
prevent the diſorders in the ſtreets, with which it was uſually accompant- 
cd, the time was put off until the Sunday following ; becauſe, on a Sun- 
day, the ſtreets could be crouded with mechanics, without giving ſuſpicion, 
Fu: Ferguſon, aſſigning another reaſon for the change, told ſome of his al- 
ſcciates in the city,“ That the ſanctity of the work was ſuited to the 


ſanctity of the day.“ 


Bur, as it is impoſlible to check the ardour of conſpirators, and eſpe- 
cially in a country where every man glories in thinking for himſelf, 
a great number of thoſe whom Shafteſbury had deſtined for the alarm 
in the city, becoming tired with delays, entered into a combination to 
aſſaſſinate the King and the Duke. Rumſay, Lieutenant Colonel Walcot, 
one of the oflicers who had * guarded Charles I. to the ſcaffold ; Rum- 
bold, formcrly a Lieutenant in the republican ſervice, and now a 
maltſter, who, from the boldneſs of his ſpirit, and the loſs of an eye +, paſ- 
ſed among his aſſociates, by the name of Hannibal; Goodenough, 
one of the late popular under ſheriffs of London; Ayloffe, a lawyer, 
whoſe aunt had been married to Chancellor Clarendon ; Holloway, 
a merchant; Rouſe, who had ſo lately eſcaped the fate of Colledge ; 
and Ferguſon; were the moſt active partiſans in this ſubordinate con- 
ccrt. Ferguſon took advantage of his profeſſion, to remove any ſcru- 
ples which remained with his companions, by aſſuring them, that the 
ſixth commandment made it their duty to take away two lives, in order 
to ſave thoſe of thouſands, which muſt be loſt in an inſurrection. With 
the ſavage pretenſions to juſtice, which often accompany public refor- 


Sir Leoline Jenkins's papers, No 77, in the paper- oſſice. + Sprat, 38, 
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mation, when undertaken by the lower orders of mankind, the inferior 


tribe of conſpirators reſolved to put the mayor and ſheriffs to death, 
and hang up their ſkins in Guild-hall, as examples to their ſucceſlors ; 
and to mark Weſtminſter-hall, and the houſe of commons, with fimilar 
memorials of their reſentment againſt particular judges and members of 
parliament. But they diflered among themſelves upon the method of exe- 
cuting their purpoſe againſt the King and his brother, partly from the ſame 
idea of connecting the appearance of juſtice with the manner of their death, 
and partly from that defire of impunity which fruſtrates moſt deſperate ac- 
tions. Some propoſed to kill them at the Lord Mayor's feaſt, in the view of 
that city which they had injured; others to do it in the ſtreets during night, 
while the Princes were paying * lewd vilits,” as they were called, in their 
chairs. But the former of theſe projects, Lecauſe too public, was thought 
to be dangerous; the other, becauſe private, appeared liable to miſtakes. 
Among other ſchemes, it was ſuggeſted, to fire twenty pocket-blunder- 
buſles into the King's box in the playhouſe ; a fuggeſtion, to which Lord 
Howard, the only man of the higher order of con{pirators who * was 
in the ſecrets of the inferior, gave a ſanction, by this ungenerous ſarcaſm +, 
« That then the Princes would die in their callings““ At laſt Rumbold, 
who, for the uſe of hiwtrade, poſleſied a farm called the © Rye-houſe,” 
betwixt London and Newmarket, pointed out, that, as the road through 
his farm was narrow, it was eaſy, by overturning a cart, to ſtop the coach 
in which the King and the Duke uſually returned from Newmarket to 
London, and then to fire upon them, embarraſled in the paſſage, with 


one party from the hedges, whilſt another was encountering the guards. 


Yet, even amidſt the blackneſs of this project, ſome ſparks of generoſity 


appeared: For Walcot refuſed to fire upon the Princes, who would be 


defenceleſs; but offered to attack the guards, becauſe they were able to 
defend themſelves; and Rumbold expreſled his concern at being under 
a neceſlity to diſcharge the firſt fire at the innocent poſtilion. But, whilſt 
tumbold's aſſociates were taking meaſures to execute this project, the 
King's houſe at Newmarket accidentally took fire, which obliged him to 
return to Londen ſooner than was expected; andthe ſtheme was diſap- 
pointed, Struck with the accident, they converted it into@&>men ; 
and all the arts of Ferguſon to wipe off the impreſſion from their minds, 
could never rouſe them again to a ſimilar attempt. 


Lord Howard's own confeſſion in Sprat's appe:dix, p. 70. + Sprat.. 
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Ix the mean time, Shafteſbury, the once great parliamentary leader, 
miniſter of ſtate, lord high chancellor of England, and head of the peo- 
ple agaiaſt the King, fled from his own houſe, and hid himſelf in the 
mean ſuburb of Wapping ; partly for refuge, and partly to be in the 
middle of the miſchiefs he meditated. Yet, anxious from his fears, and 
truſting the meaneſt, while he diſtruſted the greateſt of mankind, he 
concealed his abode from his more generous aſlociates at the other end of 
the town; and kept vp his correſpondence with them only by meſlages, 
or obſcure viſits, From his place of concealment, he preſſed them to 
anticipate the time they had appointed for inſurrection ; remonſtrating 
continually, © That in vain they expected to find filence and fidelity a- 


„ mong 10 great a number of conſidents, ſome of whom, from vanity, 


« were unable to conceal, and others, from intercſt, capable to betray a 
« ſecret, the diſcovery of which would be rewarded ſo well. No time 
« was nceded for conſideration : They had only to determine, whether 
they ſhould attack their enemies with hopes of ſucceſs, or wait till 
they were prevented by them with a certainty of ruin. Even altho' 
« their proſpeRs of victory were leſs fair than they ſeemed, it was bet- 
„ter to periſh in taking revenge of their enemies, and in a ſtruggle 
for the cauſe of liberty, than on ſcaffolds, where the very forms of 
« juſtice on the fide of their enemies would make the perſons who ſuf- 
« fered by them, appear to fall by the laws, and not to fall with the 
« laws, The citizens were prepared, impatient, already half in action; 
« -nd, if the ſcat of government, and of the King's rehdence, was once 
« ſecured, the reſt of the kingdom would follow its fate, To the bold, 
« bold attempts were eaſy; cowards alone met with difficultics Thoſe who 
« attacked were maſters of their own deſigns; they could turn even ac- 


« cidents to their advantage; but, to men obliged to defend themſelves 


« ſuddenly, every thing was new, and every new thing terrible: In diſ- 
« patch, therefore, they had all things to hope; in delay, all things to 
« fear,” When he could not prevail by theſe arguments *, he threaten— 
ed to run to arms in the city with his own party, ſaying, „That, as his 
% alone would be the danger, his alone ſhould be the glory ;” and ac- 
cuſing Monmouth of a ſecret correſpondence with his father; threats 
and reproaches, which were only wanting to diſappoint the mcaſures of 
the party, by diſconcerting them, | 
* Sprat, p- 34. and appendix, P. 69. State trials, vol. 3. 666. 
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Soon after intelligence arrived from Mr Trenchard, that the PAR TI. 
people of Taunton were not in readineſs ; and he beggel a delay, Book I. 
hiding his own fears under thoſe of other men. The Scotch too Ay 
demurred, ſuſpecting the firmneſs of the Engliſh; and inſiſted, that Hegtation of 
the Duke of Monmouth, as a pledge of the ſincerity of their aſ- the higncror- 
ſociates, ſhould be ſent down to Scotland to put himſelf at the — 
head of the inſurgents. Scruples, on account of the blood that was 
to be ſhed, touched Ruſſel; compunctions ſmote Monmouth, from 
the dangers to which his father's life might be expoſed ; and a 2 
return was made to an animating meſſage brought by Ferguſon Nov. 10. 
from Shafteſbury, that a delay was reſolved upon. Unable to bear ago "IN 
uncertainty any longer, that veteran chief, on the evening of the 2, flight 
day which had been appointed for the inſurreQion, retired to Hol- and death. 


-land, where he ſoon after died, more of rage againſt his friends 


than his enemies, and more of either than of diſeaſe, in the arms 
of Walcot and Ferguſon, who only, of the many thouſands who had 
ſworn to ſhare the ſame fate with him, adhered to his fortune to the 
laſt *, 1 


Tus retreat of Shafteſbury and Ferguſon, which at firſt pleaſed Conſpiracy 
moſt of the higher order of conſpirators, confounded the con- 3 
ſpiracy; becauſe the lines of communication of theſe two perſons called. 
in the city were but imperfectly known. The difficulty which 
this created gave time for reflection. Monmouth heard a ſurmiſe, 
that ſome of the lower order of conſpirators had an intention a- 
gainſt the King's life; and that even Lord Macclesfield, from 
whoſe birth better things might have been expected, had propo— 

{ed to aſſaſſinate the Duke }, in order to frighten his brother. Hamp— 
den and Ruſſel perceived f that the deligns of Sidney were not 
the ſame with their own. ITheſe perſons, therefore, called meetings 


of the heads of the party, in order to procure an explanation with 


* There 1s in the paper- office an account of his death from Holland to Sir Leo- 
line Jenkins. He was full of ſuſpicions and fears. He would not ſleep, except, 
in his cloaths, to be ready to ſtart up. The paſſions which agitated him muſt... 
have made a ſtrong impreſſion upon thoſe who ſaw him. For they imagined, that 
even when he ſlept, he kept his eyes open, + State-trials, vat p. ag. 

4 Lord Grey, p. 69. 3 
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regard to the principle of the declaration which they were to pu- 
bliſh * when the inſurrection ſhould take place. At theſe meet- 
ings, it was agreed þ to declare, that their arms were only defen- 
five, and to be kept in their hands, not againſt their ſovereign, but 
only until a free parliament ſhould be called by him, which in a 


conſtitutional way, and according to ancient precedent, might re- 


dreſs public grievances, and ſettle the ſucceſſion. A plan which 
moſt of them believed + would ſoon bring about an accommoda- 
tion betwixt the King and his people ; and which, by reconciling 
the principles of loyalty and liberty in the breaſt of Ruſſel, remo- 
ved ſome ſcruples which he had lately entertained. Sidney alone, 
who was troubled with no ſcruples, derided the project wiulſt he 
yielded to it, ſaying, © That people who drew their ſwords againſt 
« their Sovereign, ſhould not begin by thinking of a treaty with 
« him,” After this, they proceeded flowly, and with caution ; 
like men who were afraid of hurting their countrymen, even to 
fave their country, They ſtretched their ſcheme of inſurrection 
wider and wider || through the counties of England. They ſent 
for Ferguſon from Holland, to explain Shafteſbury's connections in 
the city. They renewed a diviſion of the city ſimilar to that Lord's, 
And they formed a more intimate communication of mcaſures with 
the Scotch, than they had hitherto done: For Sidney ſent Aaron 
Smith, one who had been puniſhed for his party, and was therefore 
the more attached to it, into Scotland; Baillie of Jarvieſwood, a 
man of faſhion, and endowed with high virtue and ſpirit, came 
from Scotland, and Mr Fletcher of Salton, from Holland, to ma- 
nage the intercourſe between the two countries, »* Stuart, a 
Scotch ++ lawyer, and Carftairs ff, a Scotch clergyman, were the 
perſons who conducted the treaty with Argyle. And a [| great num- 
ber of gentlemen's ſons who, had been in foreign ſervices, went in- 


* Lord Gray, p. 50. | 7 State-trials, Vol. II. p. 211. Lord Gray, paſſi m. 

bid. p. 69. State trials, p. 209. Letter Mr Chudleigh 
to Lord Sunderland, Hague, 2oth Auguſt 1683, in the paper-office. 

++ He was appointed Lord Advocate for Scotland, after the revolution. 

4 He was prefbyterian chaplain to King William, ſecretary to Lord Portland 
after the revolution, and greatly truſted by King William in Scotch affairs. 

Sir Leoline Jenkins. Papers in the paper-offige, Books of privy-council, Ja- 
nuary 10, 1683. 
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to England, under pretence of being pedlars, and ſpread themſelves 


through the diſaffected counties, to be ready when there was occa- 
ſion for their ſervices. It was reſolved to ſend ten thouſand pounds 
to Argyle in Holland, to enable him to buy arms, fail to Scotland, 
and put the weſtern highlanders in motion. In order that all 
theſe things might be executed without confuſion and with ſecre- 
ſy, ſix of the conſpirators, Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Sidney, Hamp- 


den, and Howard, agreed to meet together from time to time as ex- 
igencies required“. 
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Drx1ixs all this time, it is amazing, that ſecrets known to ſo Inferior cons 


many, not of the great alone, but alſo of the meaneſt of the people, 


men of the moſt diſorderly paſſions, and whoſe paſſions were ren- 


dered ſtill more unguarded through the uſe of ſtrong liquors, by 
which their ſociety in party was kept up, ſhould ſo long lie con- 
cealed. At length, in the beginning of June of the year 1683, one 
Keyling, a ſalter, who had been ſo daring as to take into cuſtody 
the Lord Mayor, in the late diſputes concerning the city-elections, 
and who was, on that account, under fear of the more grievous 
proſecution, gave information to the ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Leoline 


Jenkins, of the aſſaſſination- plot, in which he was himſelf engaged, 
uſing the ſtale pretence of all informers, that his conſcience obliged 
him to do ſo. But, as accounts of plots were at that time, by rea- 


ſon of their frequency, little regarded, hardly any attention was 


paid to him: He, therefore, engaged + his brother to over- 


hear a treaſonable converſation betwixt him and Goodenough, and 
to relate it. In the mean time, ſome of his aſſociates, who had ob- 


ſerved him waiting about Whitehall, charged him, at one of their 


* Hampden, when examined aſter the revolution by the houſe of Lords con- 
cerning the Ryehouſe plot, ſaid, © He thinks King William's coming into Eng- 
land to be nothing elſe, but the continuation of the council of ſix.” And, in the 
ſame examinaticn, he owned and juſtified the attempt. Vid. Journals houſe of 
Lords, 2oth December 1689. Compare alſo Clarendon's diary, May 27. 1689. 


from which it appears that Hampden, and even Burnet at the revolution avowed 


the truth of the conſpiracy. 


+ Jchn Keyling's examination in Lords journ. Dec. 20. 1689. 
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meetings, with having been there, Rumbold prepared inſtantly to 
diſpatch him, but was prevented by the reſt, who were moved by 
his tears and oaths of fidelity: From the meeting he ran directly 
to the ſecretary's office, where the ſight of the terrors under which 
he flill ſhook, removed all ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of his infor- 
mation, Upon this, ſome of the lower claſs of aſſaſſins were ſei- 
zed, and rewards publiſhed for ſeizing more. But, as theſe knew 
nothing of the cabals of their ſuperiors, and their ſuperiors knew 
as little of theirs, the great men continued in their houſes, op- 
preſſed rather with anxicty than with fears. 


Ar laſt, the btow came from two men, from whoſe profeſſion it 
was leaſt to be expected. Colonel Rumſey ſurrendered himſelf, and 
became evidence; Lieutenant Colonel Walcot wrote a letter from 
his hiding place to the ſecretary of ſtate, in which he offered alſo 
to make a diſcovery, and magnified the importance of the plot; an 
offer which he afterwards retracted, when he heard what Rumſey 


had done; perceiving the difgrace of his own conduct, when he 


The great 


men ſeized. 


DE —— — 


ſaw 1t in that of another. Rumfey gave information of the meet- 
ings at Shepherd's. Shepherd was ſent for; when threatened, told 
all he knew, as might have been expected, and confirmed the e- 


vidence of Rumſey. 


Loxp RussEL was the firſt of the great who was ordered to be 
ſearched for. He was taken into cuſtody by a meſſenger who had 
walked long before his door *; whether from accident, or from the 
man's deſire to let him eſcape, is uncertain, He was found neither 
preparing for flight, nor hiding himſelf, but fitting in his ſtudy. 
So ſoon as he was in cuſtody, he gave up all hopes of life; know- 
ing how obnoxious he was to the Duke of York; and only ſtudied 
to die with decency and dignity, When brought before the coun- 
cil, he refuſed to anſwer any thing that might affect others: With 
regard to himſelf, he confeſſed ſome things with candour; and, in 
denying others, ſhewed what difficulty a man of ſiritt honour 


finds, to diſtinguiſh between concealing truth and expreſſing a 


* Samuel Johnſon's examination in Journals houſe of Lords, Nov. 19. 1689. 
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falſchood &. Lord Grey followed him, but in a manner far diffe- 
rent 4, denying all he knew with imprecations, and expoſing, by his 


clamours and inſolence, that guilt and fear which they were in 


tended to conceal, The vivacity of his ſpirits however ſupplied 

him with expedients, by which he made his eſcape, the ſame night, 
from the hands of the meſſenger. Eſſex was at his country-houſe, 
when he heard the fate of his friend, and could have made his e- 
ſcape; but, when preſſed to make it by thoſe around him, he an- 
ſwered, His own lite was not worth ſaving, if, by drawing ſuſpi- 
„c ion upon Lord Ruſſel, it could bring his lite into danger.” Mon- 
mouth had abſconded ; but, actuated by the ſame generous motive 
with Eflex, he ſent a meſſage to Ruflel, when he heard he was ſei- 
zed, © That he would ſurrender himſelf, and ſhare his fate, if his 
« doing ſo could be of uſe to him.“ Ruſſel anſwered in theſe 
words, „It will be no advantage to me, to have my friends die 
« with me.” The anxiety of Howard, who ran every where, and 
to every body, denying the truth of the plot, and proteſting his 
innocence, drew ſuſpicion upon him. He was found hid in a 
chimney, covered with foot; a lurking hole ſuited to its inhabitant. 
He ſhook, ſobbed, and fell a crying. When brought before the 
King and council, he, for a while, maintained a filence, the effect of 
ſtupor, and which was at firſt miſtaken for fortitude, But, when 
he recovered himfelf, he defired to ſpeak in private with the 
King and Duke; and, falling on his knees to them, poured out all 
he knew, In conſequence of his information, Eſſex, Sidney, Hamp— 
den, Armſtrong, and many others, were ſeized. Sidney appeared 
before the council with ſimplicity of behaviour, diſcovering neither 
ſigns of guilt, nor the affectation of innocence. He retuſed to an- 
{wer the queſtions that were put to him; and told them, if they 
wanted evid ence againſt him, they muſt find it from others than 
himſelf. Baillie of Jervieſwood was offered his life, if he would 
conſent to turn evidence : He ſmiled, and ſaid, They who can 
& make ſuch a propoſal to me, know neither me nor my country.“ 


* Sprat, 121, appendix, 131. Lord Ruſſel's examination is in the paper-of- 


fice, full of interlineations: Even the interlineations are interlined.. + North's 
examen, p. 381. | 
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WaLcoT, Rouſe, with another of the intended aſſaſſins, having 
been previouſly tried and condemned, in order, by bringing the aſ- 
ſaſſination immediately before the eyes of the public, to raiſe the 
public horror, and afterwards to confound, in that horror, the in- 
ſurrection with the aſſaſſination. Lord Ruſſel was brought next to 
his trial; the ſighs of his country attending him. The King, and the 
Duke, from a curioſity unworthy cf their rank, had gone to the 
tower, on the morning of his trial, to ſee him paſs. Eſſex was at 
that time confined to the ſame chamber of the tower from which 
his father, Lord Capel, had been led to death, and in which his 
wite's grandfather, Lord Northumberland, had inflicted a volunta- 
ry death upon himſelf. When he ſaw his friend carried to what he 
reckoned certain fate, their common enemies enjoying the ſpecta- 
cle, and reflected “, that it was he who had forced Lord Howard 
upen the confidence of Ruſlel, he retired, and, by a Roman death, 
put an end to his miſery, 


Wu Ruſſel came into court, he deſired a delay of his trial un- 
till next day; becauſe ſome of his witneſles could not arrive in town 
before-the evening. Sawyer the attorney-general 4, with an inhu- 
mane repartee, anſwered: “But you did not intend to have granted 
the King the delay of one hour for ſaving his life; And refuſed 
his conſent to the requeſt, Ruſſel having aſked leave of the court, 
that notes of the evidence, for his uſe, might be taken by the hand 
of another; the attorney-general, in order to prevent him from 
gettir g the aid of counſel, told him, he might uſe the hand of one 
of Lis ſervants in writing, if he pleaſed}. *1I aſk none,” anſwered 
the priſoner, “ but that of the Lady who fits by me,” When the 
ſpectators at theſe words turned their eyes, and beheld the daughter 
of the virtuous Southampton, riſing up to aſliſt her Lord in this 
his uttermoſt diſtreſs, a thrill of anguiſh ran through the aſſembly. 
But when, in his defence, he ſaid j, * There can be no rebellion now, 
as in former times, for there are now no great men left in Eng- 
„land,“ a parg of a different nature was felt by thoſe who 
thought for the public, Howard was the chief witneſs againſt 


State trials, vol II. 135. and Burnet's account in the General Dictionary, voce 
Ruſſel. + Lord Ruſſel's trial. t Ibid. || Ibid. 
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him. Ruſſel, reſpecting their common relation, heard him with- Paxrl. 
out ſigns of emotion; though, when the report of Lord Eſſex's Book I. 
death was brought into court, and being whiſpered from ear to ear, at YI 


laſt reached his, he had burſt into tears, Soon after, Lord Howard, 
while he pronounced the name of Lord Eſſex, pretending to cry 
for his memory, at a time when he was, without concern, bringing 
death on his ſurviving friend, made the contraſt between genuine 
and affected paſſion, virtue and diſhonour, compleat. Jeffreys, in 
his ſpeech to the jury, turned the untimely fate of Eſſex into a 
proof of his conſciouſneſs of the conſpiracy, in which both friends 
had been engaged. Pemberton, who preſided as chief juſtice, be- 
haved to the priſoner with a candour and decorum ſeldom found 
in the judges of this reign, or the next. Ruſſel, in the conduct of 
his defence, did not avow the intended inſurrection, leſt it might 
hurt his friends who remind to be tried; nor deny it, leſt it 
ſhould injure his own honour : Hence, it was thought by many, 
that his appearance at his trial did not correſpond with the former 
luſtre of his life: But thoſe who knew his fituation ſaw, that he 
choſe to make the ſmall remains of his life rather uſeful to others, 
than glorious to himſelf, The proof againſt him was not ſo ſtrong 
as might have been expected; yet the jury found him guilty, Tre- 


by, the recorder, who had been embarked deeply with Lord Shafteſ- 


bury in his ſchemes in the city, was mean enough, inſtead of throw- 


ing up his office, to pronounce ſentence of death upon his affociate, 
and even to argue againſt an arreſt of judgment. Yet Ruſſel re- 
proached him not, leſt his reproaches might bring miſchief upon 


others. But, when Rich, the ſheriff, who had been formerly vio- 
lent for the excluſion, and had now changed ſides, brought 
him the warrant of death, he felt an inclination to fay, « That they 
« two ſhould never vote again in the ſame way in the ſame houſe.” 


But, recollecting that Rich might feel pain from the innocent 
pleaſantry, he checked himſelf, 


1633. 


RussEL, during his trial, at his death, and in a more ſevere teſt Ruſſel's | 
of his fortitude than either, his parting with his wife and infant PIs with 


his family 


children, and with his friend Lord Cavendiſh, preſerved the dignt- and friend. 


ty of his rank and character. With a deep and noble ſilence; 
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with a long and fixed look, in which reſpect and affection, un- 
mingled with paſſion, were expreſſed; Lord and Lady Ruſſel parted 
forever; he great in this laſt act of his life, but ſhe greater. His 
eyes followed her's while ſhe quitted the room: And, when he 
loſt ſight of her, turning to the clergyman who attended him, he 
ſaid, © The bitterneſs of death is now paſt.” The obſervation was 
juſt : For the fate of the ſurviver was more hapleſs, who, though 
ſhe ſeemed to aſſume pride from her condition in public, loſt her 
eye-ſight by continual weeping in private, and calling often for 
death, could never find it, until an extreme old age laid her for- 
ever by the partner of her ſoul . Lord Cavendiſh offered to ma- 
nage his eſcape by changing cloaths with him in priſon, and con- 
tinuing at all hazards in his place. He refuſed, happy that he had 
equaled, not ſurpaſſed, his friend in generolity f. 


Brise flattered with hopes of life by ſome divines, if he would 
acknowledge to the King, that he believed ſubjects had, in no caſe 
whateyer, a right of reſiſtance againſt the throne, he anſwered in 
theſe words f: «I can have no conception of a limited monarchy, 
«* which has not a right to defend its own limitations: My con- 
« ſcience will not permit me to ſay otherwiſe to the King.“ Charles 
by the advice of the Duke, refuſed L. 100,000 pounds, offered by the 
old Earl of Bedford for his ſon's life ; an advice which the Duke 
had afterwards reaſon to repent, as ſhall be related in its proper 
place ||. Charles felt not for an object far more affecting, the daugh- 
ter of the virtuous Southampton motionleſs at his feet. In vain 
did he often repeat, in ſpeaking of Eflex's death, My Lord Eſſex 
might have tried my mercy, 1 owed a life to his family,” alluding 
to the fate of Eſſex's father, who had loſt his life on a ſcaffold for 
his attachment to the King's father. Men ſuſpected the intention 

* She died at the age of 87 years, Colins peerage, v. 1. page 174. + Suh- 
jets of hiſtory- painting are ſought for in the hiſtories of Rome and Greece, Ma- 
ny are to be found in our own, What a picture might the parting of Lord Ruſ- 
ſel with his family and friends make in the hands of a Hamilton ! had this 
circumſtance from Lord Littleton, Vid. alſo archbiſhop Tillotſon's examination 
in the Lords journals, Dec. 20. 1683. Lord Bedford's letter to the King, 


which, in ſeeming to make an apology for this offer, ſeems to renew it is in the pa- 
per- office, and is written with great tenderneſs. 
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of mercy to the dead, when they ſaw none ſhewin to the living. 
Charles, even at ſigning the warrant for the death of Lord Ruſ- 
ſel, marked remembrance of former injuries: For, alluding to Ruſ 
ſel's having been one of thoſe, who, in the heat of party during the 
proſecution of the popiſh plot, had diſputed the King's prerogative 
of diſpenſing with the more ignominious part of the ſentence of 
treaſon, pronounced againſt Lord Stafford; he ſaid, Lord Ruſſel 
« ſhall find, that I am poſſeſſed of that prerogative, which, in the 
« caſe of Lord Stafford, he thought fit to deny me.” The execu- 
tion was performed not on Towerhill, the common place of execu- 
tion for men of high rank, but in Lincoln's Inn fields, in order 
that the citizens might be humbled by the ſpectacle of their oace 
triumphant leader, carried in his coach to death, through the city; 
a device which, like moſt others of the kind, produced aa eflect con- 
trary to what was intended: The multitude imagined they beheld 
virtue and liberty fitting by his ſide, In paſling, he looked towards 
Southampton houſe; the tear ſtarted into his eye; but he inſtantly 
wiped it away. He prayed for the King; but, with a preſcience of 
what afterwards happened, he foretold, « That, although a cloud 
hung now over the nation, his death would do more ſervice than 
« his life could have done.” Honour and friendſhip attended him 
beyond the grave: Lord Cavendiſh joined the hand of his eldeſt 
{on in marriage to one of the daughters of his deceaſed friend. A 
hiſtorian quits anecdotes relating to ſuch illuſtrious perſonages with 
reluctance, Lord Cavendiſh was in the next reign fined in I. zo, ooo, 
for turning out of the preſence- chamber a gentleman who had 
affronted him. His mother offered to pay the fine, by diſchar- 
ging L. 60,000, which the family had advanced to James's 


father and brother in their greateſt extremities &; but her offer 
was rejected 4. 


* Collin's peerage, vol. I. p. 308. + It may ſeem difficult to reconcile 
Lord Ruſſel's ſincerity with ſome expreſſions in his laſt ſpeech, which ſeem to im- 


port a denial of the truth of the conſpiracy. It was much believed at the time, that 
Burnet was the author of ſome paſſages of the ſpeech ; and a compariſon of the 
ſpeech with one of Lord Ruſſel's letters to the King in the paper-office, which on- 
ly denies the afſaſlination, but not the conſpiracy, makes it probable, that the ſu- 


E 
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PanTlI. Brok Sidney was brought to his trial, Pemberton was re» 
Booxl. moved from the head of the King's bench, and * even from the 
WY privy council; and Jeffreys was put in his place, in order, by the 
80 Pater fierceneſs of his temper and manners, to cope with a man, the vi- 
trial, gour of whoſe ſpirit was known throughout Europe. A jury was 
ſelected with care, and compoſed of men of mean degree, to enſure 

his condemnation, Sidney was then 59 years of age, his hair 

white, and his health broken by the fatigues of his youth and 

the ſtudies of his age. He at firit intended to plead guilty, in or- 

der to ſave trouble to himſelf, and to others; but afterwards re- 

flecting, that it was neceſſary to rouſe his countrymen from their 
indolence, to vindicate the laws, by ſhewing them how eaſily 
theſe might he abuſed in their holieſt ſanctuaries, when parlia- 

ments were in diſuſe, he reſolved to ſtand his trial; to which too 

perhaps he was incited by that averſion from an obſcure death, 

which is natural to the brave, By the ſtatute of treafon, two wit- 

neſſes were required to convict a man of that crime: But ſome 
diſcourſes upon government having been found in Sidney's hand- 

writing, among his papers, Jeflreys declared from the bench to the 
jury, that theſe were tufficient in law to ſupply the want of a ſe- | 


| 
| 
: 
. 
: 
| 


fpicion was juſt. Lady Ruſſel, indeed, in her letter to the King, (printed in the 
general dictionary), juſtifies Burnet. But ſhe conſeſſes, ſhe was abſent moſt of the | 
time while her Lord was writing his ſpeech z and Burnet was continually with 
him. In the paper- office there is a letter from Lord Ruſſel to the King, th July 
1683, to be delivered after his death, in which he acknowledged he had been pre- 
ſent at the meetings. At the bottom of this letter, there is a note from. Burnet to 
Lady Ruſſel, adviſing her to ſend only a copy, not the original, to the King; which 
ſhews what freedoms he thought himſelf intitled to take with the laſt commands of | 
his patron. Burnet has probably produced this letter when he was called before 
the privy-conncil. 

It may apprar ungenerous in the living to throw reflections on the dead. But, it 
is a piece of juſtice I owe to hiſtorical truth, to ſay that J have never tried Burnet's 
facts by the teſts of dates, and of original papers, without finding them wrong. For 
which reaſon, I have mace little uſe of hem in th:ſe memoirs, unleſs when I found 
them ſupported by other authorities. His book it the more reprchenſible, becauſe it 
is full of characters, and moſt of then: are tinged with the colours of his own 

| weakneſſes and paſhons. * Books of privy- council, Oct. 24. 1683. 
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cond witneſs, although the papers were totally unconnected with the 


conſpiracy, and contained only fentiments of liberty worthy of Book Ig 


Lycurgus. The outrages againſt law, through the whole of the 
trial, throw diſgrace upon the judicial records of a country, in 
which the life of the ſubject is better protected than in any other 
upon earth. Sidney collected all the powers of his mind Not u- 
ſing a regular defence, but, according as paſſion dictated or me— 
mory prompted, he urged, from time to time, every argument 
which the chicane of the law, or the great rules of reaſon and ju- 
ſtice, ſuggeſted to a ſound head, and a ſtrong heart. The brutality 
of Jeffreys, he anſwered in ſarcaſm decent but ſevere, or by ſilences 
which were ſti]l more poignant. The arrogance of that judge, 
whilſt he gave falſe colours to the law, Sidney laid open, by que - 
ſtions which admitted of no anſwer, or by ſelf-evident propoſitions, 
of which all who heard could form a judgment. When the court 
would have perſuaded him, to make a ſtep in law, which he ſuſ— 
pected was meant to hurt him, he ſaid, with perhaps an affected, 


but with a touching ſimplicity *, “I defire you will not tempt 


* me, nor make me run on dark and lippery places; I do not 
« ſee my way.” Sidney, having taken advantage of a circumſtance, 
that only partial paſſages of the writings which were produced a- 
gainſt him were quoted, and even betraying ſome warmth in 
defence of the writings themſelves; Jeffreys hoped to draw him 
into an avowal, that he was the author : With this view, he hand- 
ed the papers to Sidney, and deſired him to take off the force of 
the paſſages by any others in the book. Sidney ſaw the ſnare, but 
pretended not to ſee it : He turned over the leaves with a ſeemingly 
grave attention, and then returning them to the bench, ſaid, . Let 
« the man who wrote theſe papers reconcile what is contained in 
« them,” After Howard's depoſition was finiſhed, Sidney was 
aſked what queſtions he had to put to him? He turned from 
Howard as from an object unworthy to hold converſe with, or e- 
ven to be looked upon, and anſwered with an emphatical brevity : 


None to him.” But, when he came to make his defence, he 


raiſed a ſtorm of indignation and contempt againſt Howard tf, who 
* State trials, v. 2. p. 206. + Burnet. 
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had received great obligations from him, as a wretch abandoned 
by God and by man, profligate in his character, bankrupt in his 
fortune, and who owed him a debt which he meant to extinzuiſk 
by his death, He mentioned in a curſory way, his having ſaved 
Charles's life; but he ſpoke of it, not as a thing from which he aſ- 


ſumed any merit, but only as the common duty of a man. 


The fate of Lord Ruſlel had been determined in two days : But 
Sidney, more obſtinate, prolonged his fate in court during three 
weeks. Even when brought up to receive ſentence of death, he re- 
peated and inſiſted upon almoſt every plea which had been over-ruled; 
During the whole of his trial, he had the art, by drawing down un— 
Juſt repulſes upon himſelf, to make the odium of his crime be for- 
got in that which he raiſed againſt his judges and his proſecutors, 
Withens, one of thejudges, gave him the lie; he ſeemed to diſregard 
it, as an injury done to himſelf only: But when Jeffreys interrupt- 
ed him, whilſt he was opening a plea, he took advantage of it, as an 
injury done to juſtice ; and cried out,“ Then, I appeal to God and 
« the world, I am not heard :”? After which he refuſed to defend 
himſelf any longer. When ſentence was paſſed upon him, he made 
this pathetic exclamation : © Then, O God! O God! I beſeech thee, 
« to ſanctify theſe ſufferings unto me, and impute not my blood 
to my country, nor to this city through which I am to be carried 
« to death. Let no inquiſition be made for it: But, if any ſhall be 
« made, and the ſhedding of innocent blood muſt be revenged, 
let the weight of it fall only on thoſe who malicioully perſecute 
« me for righteouſneſs ſake.” Jeffreys, ſtarting from his ſeat, called 
out, that the priſoner's reaſon was affected. But Sidney calmly 
ſtretched out his arm, and deſired Jeffreys to feel“ if his pulſe did 
« not beat at its ordinary rate.” Inſtead of applying for mercy to 
the throne, he demanded only juſtice : For he {et forth, in a petition 
to the King *. the injuries which had been done to the laws in his 
perſon ; and, as an equal. deſired to be carried to the royal preſence, 
that he might, there, have an opportunity of ſhewing the King, how 
much his own intereſt and honour were concerned, in giving that 
redreſs which his judges had refuſed. That ſimplicity of behavi- 


The petition, which is exceedingly manly, is in the paper-office. 
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our with which he had behaved at the council board, he converted 
into an air of grandeur at his death before the people. He went 
on foot with a firm ſtep *; he aſked no friend to attend him; and, 
only for decency, borrowed two of his brother's footmen to go be- 
hind him. He aſcended the ſcaffold with the look, and ſtep, and 
erect poſture, of one who came to harangue or to command, not to 
ſuffer ; pleated to exhibit a pattern of imitation to his countrymen, 
and to teach them, that death was only painful to cowards and to 
the guilty. Engliſhmen wept not for him, as they had done for 
Lord Ruſſel. Their pulſes beat high, their hearts ſwelled, they felt 
an unuſual grandeur and elevation of mind, whilſt they looked up- 
on him. He told the ſheriffs who had returned a packed jury a- 
gainſt him, „It was for their ſakes, and not for his own, he re- 
„ minded them, that his blood lay upon their heads.” When he 
was aſked, if he had any thing to ſay to the people; he anſwered, 
« I have made my peace with God, and have nothing to ſay to man.“ 
In a moment after, he ſaid, “I am ready to die, and will give you 
no farther trouble.” And then haſtened to the block, as if indig- 
nant of life, and impatient to die f. Theſe were the only words 
he ſpoke in public, upon account of the meanneſs, and {till more 
of the affectation, of a ſpeech on a ſcaffold. But he left his laſt 
thoughts behind him in writing with his friends; becauſe theſe, 
he knew, would remain: Thoughts which government was at pains 
to ſuppreſs, and which, for that Treaſon, were more greedily des 
manded by the people. The paper was calculated to keep the ſpi- 
rit of liberty alive, when he, who was accuſtomed to give it life, 
was laid in the duſt. Inflead of beſtowing that pardon upon his 
enemies, which, in moſt dying men, ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of 
their needing forgiveneſs themſelves, he treated them as if he had 
been immortal. He confuted the teſtimonies on which he had 
been condemned, without aſſerting his own innocence of the 


charge; he ſaid, that, to reach him, the bench had been filled with- 


men who were the blemiſhes of the bar; and he regretted death 
chiefly, becauſe it had been inflicted by mean hands; ſtriking thus 
at the witneſſes, the judges, and the jury. altogether. His own, 


Account of his death ſent to the King in the paper-ollice, + Ibid. 
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PART J. wrongs, in the courſe of his trial, he mingled with his countries; 
Book: and he laid down the great and generous principles of political ſo- 
V ccicty, which, a few years afterwards, were made the foundations 
1633. of the revolution. Inſtead of praying for the King, he prayed for 
his country, Inſtead of drawing a veil over the cauſe for which 
he ſuffered, he addreſſed his Maker as engaged in it with himſelf, 
«* Bleſs thy people,” concluded he,“ and fave them: Defend thy own 
* cauſe, and defend thoſe who defend it. Stir up ſuch as are faint ; 
direct thoſe who are willing; confirm thoſe who are wavering. 
« Grant, that, in my laſt moments, I may thank thee for permitting 
* me to die for that good old cauſe, in which, from my youth, I 

„have been engaged,” ä 


Other trials Tk unpopularity which Sidney's trial brought upon govern- 
2 ment, probably ſaved the life of Hampden. As * Howard was the 
only witneſs againſt him, he was tried only for a miſdemeanor, 
but fined in L. 40,000, Armſtrong, after eſcaping, had been out- 
lawed ; but, before the expiration of the year allowed by law for 
a ſurrender, he had been ſeized abroad, and ſent over to Eng- 
land. Holloway, one of the ſubordinate conſpirators, was in the 
ſame ſituation. But that trial which was granted to Holloway, 
becauſe there was ſuſlicient evidence againſt him, was refuſed to 
Armſtrong, becauſe there was not. The pretence made uſe of by | 
Jeffreys for refuſing a trial to Armſtrong, was, that his appearance 
in court by compulſion was not equivalent to a voluntary ſurren- 
der: A pretence which was equally good againſt both, or againſt | 
neither, Armſtrong deſired to be heard by counſel upon the plea | 
of his right to a trial : Even this requeſt was refuſed: And, when he E 
ſaid, that he aſked only the common benefit of the law, Jeffreys | 
anſwered, « You ſhall have that indeed: By the grace of God, you 3 
e ſhall be executed upon Friday next: You ſhall have the full be- 


* Howard's credit was loſt from his manner of haranguing in giving his evi- | 
dence. Vid. ſtate-trials. In order to refreſh his memory, a copy of his original infor- 
mations had been given him. In the paper-office, I find a note in the hand-wri- 
ting of Mr Blaithwaite in theſe words: “ 1oth Auguſt 1683, Copies of Lord 


* Howard's narratives to be given him.“ 
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8 « nefit of the law *. He was conducted to death by thoſe guards PAR I. 
whom he had once commanded, php 


BA1LI1E was ſent to Scotland, where, contrary to the laws of 8 


that country, written depoſitions were read to the jury in court, in Scotland. 
which had been partly extorted by torture out of court, aud partly 
tranſmitted from the record of the ſtate- trials in England. Being + 
broken with infirmities, he was executed the ſame day | he was 
condemned, leſt a natural death ſhould have diſappointed a pu- 
blic execution, Several others were put to death in Scotland : But 
moſt of the conſpirators fled to Holland, and, at the revolution, re- 
turned with the Prince of Orange: Of thoſe who fled, the moſt e- 
minent were i ord Mellville, Lord Loudon, and dir Patrick Hume, 
created, after the revolution, Earl ot Marchmont. The conſtancy 
with which the great had died, communicated itſelf to men in 
inferior ſtations : Spence, the Earl of Argyle's ſecretary, and 
Carſtairs, who had been ſeized in England, were ſent to Scot. 
land to be tortured 8. Spence indured the torture twice, and 
Carſtairs for a compleat hour; but neither would confeſs, until 
terms were made with them, that they ſhould not be obliged to 
become evidences. A ſhocking inſtance of cruelty I was, upon this 
occaſion, exhibited in the Scottiſh privy-council: Mr Gordon of 
| Farlſtone, a man of family and fortune, was condemned to die: 
Information was given to the privy-council, that he had been in- 
truſted with ſecrets of great importance: The council wrote to 
the Scoich ſecretary of ſtate at London, to know if they might 
put him to the torture, while he was under ſentence of death; 
The Lord advocate for Scotland gave his opinion, that he might 
be tortured : And the King gave orders that he ſhould: He was. 
brought before the privy- council, and the engines produced: But 
WW horror drove him into inſtant madneſs. Wople tortures were pre- 
| pared for Ferguſon, if he could have been found: It was known 
that he had fled to Edinburgh; The gates of the city were ſhut, 
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4 * Armſtrong's trial, and Lords Journals, 20 December 1689. 7 Records 
2 of Scottiſh privy-council, 8th April 1684. | Gazette. Jan. 5. 1684. 

$ Record Scotiifl: privy-council, July 6. Auguſt 7. September 5. 1684. + Ibid:. 
Augult 21. September 23. November 23. 1683. | 
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and the ſtricteſt ſearch made for him. But, under pretence of a viſit 


to a priſoner, he took refuge in the jail deſtined for his reception, be- 
cauſe he knew that, there only, no body would expect to find him *. 


AmipsT a ſtruggle between the feelings of the monarch, and of 


t. ing and the father, in Charles, and between the duties of a ſon, and the re- 


Monmouth. 


ſpects of honour, in Monmouth, to his ſuffering friends, Monmouth 
ſurrendered himſelf; confeſſed in private, to the King and Duke, the 
truth of the inſurrection, diſcovering that it was much wider 
and more dangerous, than is mentioned in any printed relation; 
received his pardon; but, when an account of all this was put in- 
to the Gazette, denied in public that he had made any con- 
feſſion at all f. He was then called by the King to ſign a decla— 
ration acknowledging the truth of the inſurrection; he ſigned 
the paper, but immediately recalled it |, when he recolleted the 
uſe which might be made of it againſt his friends. Upon this account, 
he was baniſhed the court, and retired abroad. Monmouth's ſur. 
render and confeſſion aroſe from a refinement of Lord Hallifax |, 
in whom he conhded, and who wiſhed to keep him at court, in or- 
der to balance that aſcendancy in Charles's councils, which he 
foreſaw the Duke of York would aſſume, upon the ſuppreſſion of 
all oppoſi tion to his brother: A ſcheme which, like moſt other refine- 
ments, failed in the execution, Monmouth fixed a ſecond time his 
reſidence in Holland, where he was received with kindneſs and re- 
ſpect +, and treated even with an affectation of familiarity by the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange; partly with a view in that Prince 


* 'This adventure of Ferguſon I take from a report common in Scotland. Com- 
mon reports are very often confirmed by authentic documents. I find an order to 
ſearch for him in the Scotch records of privy-council, 4th July 1683. 

+ The examination of Dr Chamberlain, a man of honour, and the particular 
friend of the Duke of Monmouth, is in the paper-office. Monmouth complained to 
him of the Gazette, at the ſame time that he owned the truth of the conſpiracy. 

+ In the paper-office, there are two copies of the paper which it was intended 
Monmouth ſhould ſign; the one is in Sir Leoline Jenkins's hand, and bear very hard 
on Monmouth. The other is in the King's hand, and is much more delicate. 

| Examination of Colonel Godfrey and Anthony Rowe in the Lords journals, 


December 28. 1689. + Mr Hampden's examination in Lords journals 
December 1689. ++ D*' Avaux, 
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to irgratiate himſelf with the whig- party in England, and partly 


becauſe he knew that Charles's ſecret fondneſs ſtill belied his out- 


ward reſentment againſt his ſon, From this period, the court of 
the Prince of Orange became a place of refuge for every perſon 
who had either oppoſed the Duke of York's ſucceſſion, or pretcnd- 
ed to be attached to the Duke of Monmouth. The Duke of York 
wrote to his daughter the Princeſs of Orange, complaining of the 
reſpects ſhewn to Monmouth; but in vain. Moſt of thoſe who had 
followed Monmouth's fortunes, or who deſired to do fo, were ſoon 
after provided for by the Prince, in the Britiſh regiments which 
were in the ſervice of the Dutch, 


ATTEMPTs unſucceſsfully made againſt government alwiſe con- 
firm that authority which they were meant to controul, Amidſt 
theſe trials and executions, and others of leſs note, the kingdom 
ſeemed to ring with joy, and the churches to be filled with devo— 
tion; thoſe who were ſuſpected of connections with the conſpira— 
tors expreſſing, beyond all others, their abhorrence of the conſpi- 
racy, The rcjoicipgs for the marriage of the Duke's daughter 
with Prince George of Denmark, which happened during theſe 
executions, added to the appearance of the general tranſport. Ad- 
dreſſes were preſented from every quarter of the kingdom, expreſ- 
ſing not only loyalty, but an cntire ſurrender of the independence 
of the ſubject. Addreſſes in which many concurred from ſincerity, 


others in order to conceal the want of it, and which none dared 
to oppoſe, The univerſity of Oxford, fiom whoſe knowledge of 


ancient literature better things might have been expected, paſſed 


their famous decree, which carried the doctrine of paſſive obedi- 
ence and non-reſiſtance to its height, Ihe court, the pulpit, the 
bench, the bar, all adopted in public the ſame principles: Had 


cutward appearances given a true picture of the nation, every ho- 
ncur of Engliſh liberty was laid at the foot of the throne, 


AFTER the defeat of the exclufion, the baniſhment of Mon- 
mouth, the humiliation of the Whigs, and the exaltation of the 


tories, all eyes were turned to the Duke of York. in whoſe cauſe 
ſo many victories had been obtained. The whigs oppoſed not his 


influence, leſt they ſhould provoke it to fall upon themſelves ; 
F 
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PAN J. The tories naturally ſupported it, becauſe they had a claim to his 


Pook LI. 


FK 
1684. 


gratitude. And, in the attentions which both paid to the Duke, 
the King was over ſhadowed. Oates, the informer of the Popiſh 
piot, was fined in a hundred thouſand pounds for injurious words 
ſpoken againſt the Duke; people forgetting in the vileneſs of the 
man, that the puniſhment was contrary to the clauſe of the great 
charter, which provided that no man ſhould be fined to his utter 
ruin. A ſimilar ſentence for the ſame crime was pronounced a- 
gainſt Mr Dutton, a man of character, and who had been a mem- 
ber of the late parliaments. Some private letters of Sir Samuel 
Bernardiſton, which reflected upon government, were intercepted at 
the poſt-houſe; tor theſe he was fined in L. 10,000, As he had 
been foreman of the jury which acquitted Shafteſbury, his former, 
more than his recent fault, was thought to have drawn this puniſh. 
ment upon him. Men became afraid to indulge their own thoughts, 
when they found that their converſations in company, and the ſe— 
crets of their private correſpondence, were turned into inſtruments 
of their ruin: And-a high ſpirited nation was irritated by the fre- 
quency of puniſhments, which individuals could neither bear to 
be inflicted upon themſelves, nor to ſee inflicted upon others. 
Jeſlreys, in his law-circuits through England, gleaned up many of 
the charters which had not been hitherto ſurrendered. When al- 
moſt all the charters of the boroughs were in the hands of the 
crown, Charles publiſhed a declaration, in which he thanked 
his ſubjects for the truſt they had repoſed in him; and pro- 
miſed not to abuſe it: Thanks and promiſes, which were re- 
ceived as mere forms, by the wite, and, to the brave, appeared to 
be inſults. Every thing now marked to the nation, the neglect in- 
to which the regulations of parliament were fallen: The Duke, 
notwithſtanding the teſt- act, reſumed his office of Lord High Ad- 
miral: In contempt of the houſe of commons, proſecutions were 
directed againſt Williams, the ſpeaker of the two late houſes, for 
warrants which he had iſſued by orders of the houſe : The po- 
piſh lords, who had been committed to the tower by warrant of 
the houſe of peers, were admitted to bail: The three years elapſcd, 
when, by the ſecond triennial act, a new parliament ſhould have been 
called ; but the a& was diſregarded. All theſe things were imputed, 


oa. * a 


juſtly or unjuſtly, to the influence of the Duke. And a ſaying of Parr I. 
Sir William Waller, was repeated, “ That, ſince the parliament Book I. 
would not allow the Duke to aſſume the crown after the Kings = 
« death, the King was reſolved he ſhould reign during his life.” 1684. 


CHARLES, by advice of his brother, took advantage of the pre- Project for a 
ſent ſubmiſſion to his will, to form a project, which, had it not been PPh army 
interrupted by the revolution, muſt have deſtroyed for ever the li- — 
berties of Britain. The Duke of Ormond kept a regular army in 
Ireland of 10,000 men, and a militia of 20,000, both ſupported by 
the revenues of that kingdom, and commanded by proteſtant of- 
ſicers. The experience of many centuries in England had diſco— 

133 vered, that all the humiliations of the crown had ariſen from the 
want of a mercenary army attached ſolely to itſelf. It was there- 
fore now reſolved, to new-model the Iriſh army, and to place po- 
Piſh in the room of the proteſtant officers, in order to rear up a 
| military power, which might be attached to the King by the tics 
| of a military dependence, and to his brother by thoſe of a common 
EY religion, The Duke of Ormond was recalled from Ireland : Lord 
J Rocheſter was appointed to ſncceed him. But, in order to diſap- 
point the zcal which Rocheſter was known to entertain for the 
RS church of England, Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of Tyrconnel, a 
| man who loved bold ends, even for the ſake of their boldneſs, not 
ſcrupulous about means, and a Roman Catholic, was intended to act 
28 general, with abſolute and independent power over the army, 
1 Yet, heſitating and fearful, and perhaps, from reſpect to Ormond 
TE. and Rochcſter, aſhamed to open their plan, the King and the Duke 
F only wrote to Ormond, that alterations were to be made in many 
departments of government in Ireland, which made it neceſſary for 
him to quit it; and told Rocheſter, that the nomination of military 
officers was to be no longer any part of the duty of a Lord Licu- 
tenant *. 


THE Duke of York, who acted continually by ſyſtem, adviſed his gegtland 
brother to ſtrengthen himſelf alſo in Scotland; and the modelling of medelled. 
*The correſpondence upon this project is ſubjein:d to Cart's life of the Duke 
of Ormond, and is curious, 


Charles un- 


Intrigues of 
Sunderland. 
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that country was committed by Charles to his care. It was one 
of the Duke's favourite opinions, that the highlanders were the 
beſt reſources of the kingdom, both againſt rebellion within, and 
invaſion from without: He therefore contrived different plans for 
embodying them, and keeping up their martial ſpirit *; and, by ct- 
vilities and favours to their chieftains, rivetted many of them to 
himſelf by an attachment which ended only with his life. Ie alſo 
diſmiſſed all men who were ſuſpected of whig principles from the 
offices into which many of them had been admitted at the end of 
Lauderdale's adminiſtration ; and placed the keeneſt tories he could 
find in their ſtead f. 


Aub sr theſe meaſures and projects, Charles was unhappy : His 
uſual gaiety forſook him : Rudenels to perſons around him ſuc- 
ceeded to the manners of the beſt bred man in Europe. The re- 
fleRtion that he had no child to ſucceed him; the court which, even 
during his life, he ſaw paid to his ſucceſſor ; the abſence of his fa- 
vourite ſon, whom, with all his errors, he ſtill loved, tormented 
him ; his knowledge of the Duke's character and intentions, with 
the conſequences which he foreſaw from them, added fears for the 
future to his preſent anxiety. After ſome difference in ſentiment 
between them, he was one day over.heard to ſay, © I am too old to 
go to my travels a ſecond time; brother, you may, if you will.“ 
Perhaps too, the remembrance of the popularity of his younger 
days, contraſted with the ſituation in which he at preſent ſtood 
with regard to a great part of his people, might recur upon his 
mind, He endeavoured to loſe all reflection among his women; 
a habit which only increaſed his gloom, becauſe it added the 
uneaſineſs which ariſes from idleneſs to that which already occu— 
pied his mind, 


In this ſtate of the King's mind, Sunderland took advantage of 
the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth's fondneſs for her lover. He perſuaded 
* Records of Scottiſh privy council, + The commiſſion which 
altered the privy-council is in the records of the Scotch privy-council, 5th July 
1684. Charles uſes this expreſſion in it, That he had removed thoſe who were 
c luke-warm.“ 
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Her, that the retreat of the Duke of York into Scotland, whoſ: un- Parrm I. 
popularity injured his brother, and the bringing back into the King's Book I. 


preſence a ſon whom he loved, were the only means to reſtore him to 
His uſual tranquillity of mind. Charles received the laſt part of the 
propoſal with pleaſure ; becauſe he had ſecretly correſponded with 
Monmouth through means of Lord Hallifax: And he aſſented to his 
brother's removal, becauſe the Dutcheſs, who had alwiſe maintained 
connections with the whig-party, flattered him, that ſuch a meaſure 
would reconcile that party to his government, without injuring the 
Tights of his ſucceſſor. Sunderland grafted on theſe changes a pro- 
ject of bringing about a reconciliation betwixt Charles and the 
Prince of Orange, which was managed by the Duke of Monmouth 
in Holland; and the Prince, another for detaching Charles from his 
connections with France, which was conducted by Hallifax in Eng- 
land *, Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, Monmouth came over, 
and was admitted j privately to an interview by his father. Charles 
was taking meaſures to recall his fon, and to ſend his brother to 
Scotland, when, by a ſudden apoplexy, his intentions were prevented. 
He recovered: But after an intermiſſion of two days, a ſecond fit 
Cariied him off. Thelaſt action of his life was to reconcile him- 
ſelf to the church of Rome }. Suſpicions inſtantly ran, that he was 
poiſoned by the popiſh-party, but without any appearance of truth, 
and merely on account of the critical time of his death, and be- 
cauſe it was the intereſt of that party, that the throne ſhould 
be filled by a prince who profeſſed their religion, The death of 
Charles was regreted more on account of the hatred which many 
Pore to his ſucceſſor, than of the love entertained for himſelf, - 


„Carte D' Avaux. Duke of Monmouth's memorandum in Wellwood. 

+ Burnet Carte. | | Declaration of phylicianz 

in the books of privy-council, Feb 3. 4. | Father Huddleſton's 
account of the King's laſt hours, proves that he was not reconciled to the church of 
Rome until that period. 
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ties of Kirk and Jeffreys. | 
W O Prince ever mounted the throne of England, whoſe firſt 


the nation, at meaſures of government ingroſſed more the public attention, 
James's ac- than thoſe of James the ſecond, The influence which he was ſup— 
OT poſed to have had over the ſpirit of the late King; his continual ha- 
bit of buſineſs, partly the effect of his temper, but more of his ſitu- 
ation; the animoſity of parties concerning him; and the various 
turns of his fortune, had placed him, during many years of his bro— 
ther's reign, in a more conſpicuous point of view than even the ſo- 
vereign himſelf. The excluſioniſts expected now little mercy from 
a King, to whom they had ſhewn none when he was a ſubject. 
The diſſenters had felt the ſeverity of councils which were im— 
puted to him, Even ſome of the tories watched, with anxi- 
ous minds, his firſt ſteps in civil, and {till more of them, his firſt 
ſteps in religious concerns, Thoſe who had no fixed principles of 
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party of their own, and who, even in nations the moſt zealous in 
politics, make a great part of the people, having had their curioſity 
awaked, and their paſſions inflimed, in the late reign, by reciprocal 
complaints of invaſions upon the conſtitution which the royal and 
the popular parties had thrown upon each other, and by the con- 
tinual rumours of popiſſi and of proteſtant plots, were full of expec- 


tation to ſee, or hear, and relate, the earlieſt movements of the 
new TEIgn, 


Tux firſt meaſures of Jimes, after the death of his brother, were 
calculated to allay theſe ferments in the minds of his ſu5jedts, Ha- 
ving aſſembled the privy-council, he made the following ſpeech, 
magnanimous in its ſentiments, ſimple in its expreſſions : * My 
„Lords, before I eater upon any other buſineſs, I think fit to ſay 
« ſomething to you. Since it hath pleaſed Almighty God to plice 
* me in this ſtation, and I am now to ſucceed ſo good and gracious 
* a King, as well as ſo very kind a brother; it is proper for me 
eto declare to you, that I will endeavour to follow his example, 
and particularly in that of his great clemency and tenderneſs to 
„ his people. I have been reported to be a man fond of arbitrary 
power; but that is not the only falſehood which has been re- 
ported of me: And I ſhall make it my endeavour to preſerve this 
government, both in church and ſtate, as it is now by law eſta- 
« bliſhed. I know, the principles of the church of England are fa- 
„ yourable to monarchy ; and the members of it have ſhewn them- 
« ſelves good and loyal ſubjects ; therefore I ſhall always take car2 
* to defend and ſupport it. I know too, that the laws of England 
« are ſufficient to make the King as great a monarch as I can with : 


« And, as I ſhall never depart from the juſt rights and prerogative 


« of the crown, 101 ſhall never invade any man's property. I have 
„Often before venturcd my life in defence of this nation; and 
« ſhall go as far as any man in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and 
«* liberties,” Theſe popular words were followed by a more popu- 
lar action: James ordered a new pailiament to be ſummoned : 
Another prudent order was iſſued, directing all perſons to 
continue in their offices; by which the tranſition of government 
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became imperceptible; and the new reign appeared to be no more 
than a continuation of the former, 


Tux King's declaration to his council had all the cffect which he 
intended. The council begged it might be publiſhed : It was dif- 
perſed all over the nation; communities expreſſed their ſatisfaction 
by addrcſles, individuals by mutual congratulations. Even the 
pulpits reſounded with its praiſes. From the ſteadineſs of temper 
which attached James to his religious principles, an equal attach- 
ment to the promiſes contained in his declaration was inferred. 
The hearts of men overflowed now ſo much the more with love 
and confidence, becauſe they had before been locked up in fears 
and jealouſies. Even the excluſioniſts crouded to the palace, auk- 
wardly mingling condolence for the loſs of the late King with joy 
for the acceſſion of his ſucceſſor. In proportion as any of them re- 
fected upon the activity of his former oppolition, he endeavoured, by 
the early court which he paid, to wipe off the remembrance of it in 
James. The uſual compliments of reſpect paid to every new ſo— 
vereign by his ſubjects of condition, with the uſual gracions returns. 
to thoſe compliments, diffuſed an appearance of ſatisfaction through 
the court; while the attention to magnificent trifles preparatory to. 
a coronation, ſpread an air of unconcern and feſtivity through the: 


Capital. 


YET, amidſt theſe outward appearances of general ſatisfaction, 
James could not help behaving to many of the excluſioniſts, who- 
came to wait upon him, with a viſible diſpleafure ; ſome of them 
he refuſed to ſee, others were received coldly, and a few even with 
frowns: Impotent marks of diſgrace to men of independent for- 


tunes, of high birth, and higher ſpirits, He removed the Duke of 


Richmond, ſon to the Datcheſs of Portſmouth, from his ſtation of 
maſter of the horſe, conferred by his father upon him from his 
tendereſt years. His reception of Lord Hallifax was differently 
talked of, according to the different humours of men. For, when 
this Lord, who had oppoſed the excluſion with great eloquence, 
but had alſo oppoſed the Duke's influence at the end of the late 
reign, was making apologies to James for the latter part of his con- 
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duct. That Prince interupting him, ſaid, “I will forget all your 
© behaviour, except that in the affair of the excluſion;” A com- 
pliment which diſcovered delicacy and gratitude; but which alarm- 
ed ſome, who obſerved that it diſcovered remembrance of the event 
to which it alluded, But James's remembrance of paſt injuries be- 
came leſs ambiguous, when he ordered Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
to publiſh a relation of the Rychouſe plot under the royal autho— 
tity. This relation was written with great virulence of expreſſion 
upon paſt heats ; and in it an averment was made, that James knew 
of 20,000 perſons who had been engaged in that plot : An implied 
menace, which, by the ambiguity of its object, cauſed every whig 
in the nation to think it was levelled at him, James, ſoon after, 
in his letter to the parliament of Scotland, and, in an anſwer to 
the addreſs of the houſe of Lords in England, ſpoke of paſt offen- 
ccs in a way which diſcovered, that the King of England had not 
forgot the injuries done to the Duke of York, 
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James behaved ſtill more unguardedly with regard to religion Impruden— 


prieſt who had attended the late King in his laſt moments, to pu- 
bliſh a relation of that Prince's having taken the laſt ſacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the church of Rome, James publiſhed, in 
his own name, two papers written in his brother's hand, in favour 


of the Roman catholic doctrines; and was at pains to declare, he 


had found them in the royal ſtrong box. He ſhowed them to 
Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury; who ſaid, © That he did not 


think the late King had been ſo learned in controverſy, but that 


„the arguments in the papers were eaſy to,refute,”” James deſired 
him to confute them in writing, if he could, But Sancroft, with 
a politic compliment, aniſwer2d, It ill became him to enter into 
ce a controverſy with his Sovereign.” James changed his former 
cuſtom of going privately to maſs; and, on the firſt Sunday after 
his acceſſion, went publicly, and with all the enſigns of royalty, to 
the celebration of a ceremony which the laws of the kingdom had 
declared to be criminal. Many were oſfended with the public ſpec- 
tacles of the King's religion, who had long heard with indifference 
of his principles, The Duke of Norfolk, who carried the ſword, 


G 


in the very beginning of his reign: He ordered Huddleſton, the dies with re- 


gard to reli- 
gion. 
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of ſtate, ſtopped at the door of the chapel: The King paſſing him, 
ſaid: * My Lord, Your father would have gone further,” The 
Duke anſwered: © Your Majeſty's father would not have gone ſo 
far. Soon after, the King having complained to Kenne, biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, of a reflection which he was told the biſhop 
had made againſt popery, in a ſermon in the chapel-royal, „Sir,“ 
anſwered Kenne, „Had you attended your own duty in church, 
« my enemies had miſſed the opportunity of accuſing me falſely.” 


Tux diſcontents, which the obſervation of theſe things produced, 
were increaſed by the firſt public act of ſtate : Thoſe branches of the 
revenue, which conſiſted of the cuſtoms, and of part of the exciſe, 
having been granted by parliament during the life of the late King 


only, expired at his death, There was little doubt that the next 


parliament would renew the grant to his ſucceſſor ; but ſtill, until 
that renewal ſhould be made, it was agaivſt law to levy the duties, 
Many of the London merchants, who, at that time, had goods on 
hand, waited on the commiſſioners of cuſtoms, entreating that the 
dutics might belevied as formerly, in order to prevent their being un- 
der- ſold, by thoſe who ſhould make importations before the parlia- 
ment could be aflembled. The commiſſioners, who ſaw their own 
danger, in ordering their officers to levy duties without law, 
waited in a body upon the treaſury, to know what conduct 
they were to follow. The treaſury, which ſaw equal danger in 
directing that conduct, made anſwer to the commiſſioners, © That 
* the laws lay before them, and they might judge for themſelves.” 
The difficulty was carried to the privy council. Lord Chief Juſtice 
Jeffreys, with the haſte and violence natural to his temper and ha— 
bits, moved,“ That the King ſhould inſtantly ifſue a proclamation, 
* commanding the revenue to be levicd, and employed, as in the 
former reign.” Lord Keeper North adviſed, „ That the duties 
* ſhould be paid into exchequer, and kept there ſeparate from all 
„others, until the next parliament ſhould diſpoſe of them.” O- 
thers propoled : “ That bonds only ſhould be taken for the duties, 
* toſtand in force until the ſame period *.“ The King followed 
the opinion of Jeffreys. The old remembered the civil wars and 


* Life of Lord North, 25 4. 
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miſeries brought on the nation, by the attempts of the King's fa- 
ther to levy part of the very ſame duties without conſent of par- 
liament. The young had heard theſe miſeries recounted by the old, 
Men of reflection perceived public convemency promoted, but pu- 
blic liberty invaded, 


In order to cover this meaſure from national cenſure, the court 
procured addrefles from many public bodies of the kingdom ap- 
proving of it. The barriſters and ſtudents of the Middle Temple, 
whoſe province it is to know the conſtitution. but whoſe profeſſion 
is dependent, thanked the King, „That he had been graciouſly 
« pleaſed to extend his royal care of the government to the prefer- 
vation of the cuſtoms,” And concluded their addrefs with a 
prayer, © That there might never be wanting millions as loyal as 
they, to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in ſupport of his Maje- 
« ſties ſacred perſon and prerogative, in its full extent.“ The uni- 
verſity of Oxford declared, Vhey could never ſwerve from the 
« principles of their inſtitution, and their religion by law eſtabliſh- 
« cd in the church of England, which indiſpenſibly bound them to 
« bear all faith and true obedience to their Sovereign, without any 
&« reſtriftions and limitations,” Compliments by public bodies to the 
Sovereign for the breach of the laws, only ſerved to remind the 
nation that the laws had been broken. 


Tux ſuſpicions which James's proteſtant ſubjects entertained of 
his partiality to the Roman Catholics, gave room for Sunderland, 
in the ſettlement of the miniſtry, to exert his talents. for intrigue. 
James, remembering ancient injuries, and diſtruſting recent ſervi- 
ces, had reſolved to ſend him abroad upon an embaſly. Sunder- 
land got intelligence of this, and alfo, that the King intended to ap- 
point Hyde, lately created Earl of Rocheſter, High Treaſurer, partly 
to oblige the church-party, of which that Lord was vain to be ac- 
counted the head, and partly on account of decency, becauſe he 
was uncle to the Princeſſes. But Sunderland, concealing from Ro- 
cheſter what he knew, pretended that he was managing that ho- 
nour for him with the King, and at the ſame time alarmed him 
with the danger to which their common intereſts were expoſed 
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from Roman Catholic influence. Rockeſter, in return, prevailed upon 


the King to continue the ſcals in Sunderland's hands. Rocheſter, 
whoſe high principles in church-matters, led him to principles e- 
qually high in thoſe of government, urged that none but rigid to- 
ries ſhould be admitted into the King's ſervice : On this ſubject, a 
converſation betwixt him and Lord Keeper North was repeated : 
North had ſaid, that he thought people ought to be brought into 
employ ments, rather for their abilities and experience, than for their 
party-attachments *: Rocheſter, raiſing his voice, anſwered, © God's 
« wounds! my Lord, don't you think, that, in one month's time, I 
could underſtand any buſineſs in England?“ « Yes, my Lord,” 
replied the other dryly, “but you could underſtand it much bet- 
ter in two.” But Sunderland adviſed James to mix different hu- 
mours in his council, Ormond returned from Ireland ſooner than 
the late King had directed; and Clarendon, brother to Rocheſter, was 
appointed Lord Lieutenantin his ſtead, Hallifax, to whom. Rocheſter 
was a mortal enemy, becauſe he had been accuſed by Hallifax of 
purloining the public treaſure, was placed at the head of the coun- 
ci] board, Lord Godolphin was degraded from ſtations he had 
once poſſeſſed, of ſecretary of ſtate, and head of the treaſury, to be 
chamberlain to the Queen, Arlington, notwithitanding the open 
court he had long paid to the Prince of Orange, was continued 
Lord Chamberlain, The other great officers remained in their ſta- 


tions. So that the miniſtry was compoſed chiefly of men hating 


Coronation. 


each other, ſuſpecting the King, and ſuſpected by him; ſome of 
whom were partial to the views of the Prince of Orange, and o— 
thers to his perſon. And indeed, the late King, by changing his 
miniſters ſo often, had made it very difficult to find a number of 
perſons of figure, who were attached to each other, and to his ſuc- 
ceſſor at the ſame time. 


DuxiNG the coronation of James, the crown, not being properly 
fitted to his head, tottered. Henry Sidney, keeper of the robes, 
afterwards ſo famous for the miſchiefs he brought upon James, 
kept it once from falling off, and ſaid, with. pleaſantry to him, 


* Lord North's life. 
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« This is not the firſt time our family has ſupported the crown.“ 
This trifle was much remarked and talked of at the time; a ſure 
mark, that the minds of the people were under unuſual agita- 
tions 


Trex firſt meaſure of the new adminiſtration was to attempt to 
bring about a reconciliation betwixt James, and the Prince of 
Orange. The firſt advances were eaſily made on both ſides. 
For, as it was the intereſt of James, to make the diſcontented 
part of his ſubjects believe, that the Prince of Orange was at- 
tached to his perſon ; ſo it was equally for the advantage of the 
Prince, to be thought to be on good terms with the King, in or- 
der to ſupport in Holland the reputation of his own power, and 
to raiſe jealouſies in the mind of the French King. The Prince 
Teadily complied with the deſire of his father-in.law, to remove 
Monmouth from Holland, to concur in perſuading the Spaniards 
to refuſe him refuge in Flanders, and to diſmiſs his adherents 
ſrom their employment in the Britiſh regiments in the ſervice of 
the Dutch * ; though, at the ſame time, he took care to provide for 
moſt of them f in the ſervice of different German Princes. James, 
on the other hand, took ſome high meaſures in points of ho. 
nour with the French, talking in public of taking ſtill higher on 
more material articles, and propoſed an alliance with the Dutch ||, 
and junction of intereſts with the Prince, But as; in theſe advan- 
ces, James's object was to maintain peace, that he might be inde- 
pendent of parliament for ſupplies, encourage commerce of which 
he was fond, and, above all, procure leiſure for the converſion of his 
ſubjects, which he was reſolved to attempt, and, on the other hand, 
the Prince's only object was to raiſe war againſt France, the pro- 
poſal ended in nothing. Ihe ſalvos, which the Prince often made 
with regard to religion 5, in the aſſurances of attachment which 
he gave, whether the effects of honour, or of the uſe he intended 
to make of them, James thought had an inſidious air. Ancient en— 
mities are often increaſed by attempts to remove them: And, 
while the King of England's ſubjects flattered themſelves with an 
alliance of England and Holland againſt France, the King diſclo— 


* TV Avaux, 16935. f Ibid. f Ibid. and Burnet. D' Avaux, 1085. 
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fed all his jealouſies of the Prince of Orange, to Barillon the 
French ambaſlador ». 


Bur appearances of an invaſion from Holland ſoon increaſed 
the jealouſtes of James : Argyle had continued in the low countries 
from the time that the ſentence of attainder was obtained againſt 
him, by the King, when Duke of York. Monmouth had reſided 
in the ſame countries, after the detection of the Ryehouſe plot. 
The ſimilarity of their fate formed a connection between two per- 
ſons, in whoſe characters there was but little reſemblance. Argyle, 
continually ſtung with the remembrance of his own injuries, en- 
deavoured to inflame Monmouth with ſimilar ſentiments, He 
+ preſſed him to invade England; and offered to make an invaſion 
in Scotland at the ſame time. He gave aflurances, « That, as he 


* was himſelf the head of a numerous highland clan, and his fa- 


« ther had been head of the covenaaters, great numbers of his. 
« countrymen would join him. That the clemency which Mon- 
« mouth had ſhewed to the covenanters, after the battle of Both- 
« well-bridge, had made his name as dear in Scotland, as that of 
„ James, who had perſecuted them, was odious. That in England, 
the ſame great body of excluſioniſts, who had joined to prevent 
« the King from mounting the throne, would again join to pull 
« him down: And that though, from the want of parliameats. 
during the laſt years of the late reign, the voice of that party had 
« not, for ſome time, been heard, it would now break torth with 
violence increaſed by its interruption. That the late diſmiſſion of 
« his adherents from the Dutch regiments enſured him of a body 
« of officers, ſtimulated by the two moſt powerful of all motives, 
revenge and neceflity, That a Prince, ſcarce ſeated on his 
« throne, whoſe ſubjects were divided, and whoſe forces muſt 
be ſeparated to oppoſe different inſurrections, could not with- 
« {tand a double attack from England and Scotland at one time.“ 
He pointed out to the Duke, who was fond of glory, the examples. 
of ancient heroes, and the honour of having his name handed 
down to poſterity as the deliverer of his country, He allured him, 


a D'Avaux, 1684. 1685. t Ibid. March 12. 1684. 
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who was young, and ſanguine in his friendſhips and reſentments, PAN f. 
by the ſweets of revenge, and the power he would have of doing Boo x II. 
good to thoſe who had ſuffered for his ſake, He took advantage 


of the hatred and competition uſual among relations where friend- 
ſhip has ceaſed, to revive ancient, to create new animoſities. He 
urged him by motives of his perſonal ſafety ; © For that James, 
« jmplacable in his reſentments, and cruel through fear, had dri- 
« yen him from England, had prevailed upon the Prince of Orange, 
« and the court of Spain, to refuſe him a refuge in Holland, or in 
„Flanders, and would never be at reſt, until he had ſtript him of 
fortune, rank, and & perhaps of life.” And, laftly, that, every mi- 
nute he delayed the attempt, he ſtrengthened his enemy, and weak- 
ed himſelf, The Duke continued long irreſolute ; One of his letters 
+ to Spence, ſecretary to the Earl of Argyle, ſhews, that, diſappoint- 
ed in ambition, and dejected with misfortunes, he had reſolved up- 
on retirement. The tender paſſion he had for Lady Harriot Went- 
worth, and which he accounted it honourable to indulge for a wo ' 


man who had ſacrificed her all for his love, was ill ſuited to call 


him to the fields of glory and danger. But at length thoſe im- 
portunities, and that eloquence, which, in one of la manly ſpirit, 
who ſpeaks in his cauſe what he feels, ſeldom fails to perſuade, 
made Monmouth, who all his life was more apt to truſt the judg- 
ment of others than his own, yield to the intreaties of Argyle, 
Argyle perſuaded a widow in Holland to lend him L. 10,000 for 
his expedition, Monmouth, not having the ſame powers of per- 
ſuaſion, was obliged to pawn his jewels. Each of them bought 
three veſſels, and a quantity of arms: 'They recalled ſome of their 
triends from the German regiments, in which the Prince of O- 
range had placed them; and they were joined by other diſbanded 
officers, who had not as yet been provided for . They ſettled a cor- 


reſpondence in England ||, as well as the ſhortneſs of the time would 
permit, with the moſt conſiderable perſons who had engaged in the 


Ryehouſe plot, Theſe were all the preparations they made for the 
conqueſt of three kingdoms. It does not appear certain, that they 


even adjuſted between them, what character the Duke ſhould aſ- 


Pere Orleans, lib. 11. p. 562. + In Wellwoode t D'Avaux, 
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PanT ſume, whether that of a King, or of a ſubject. Monmouth poſ- 

Book U. ſibly reſolved to govern himſelf by incidents according as they 

* ſhould caſt up; and Argyle was too much heated by his own inte— 
reſt and his country's, to attend to any other, Argyle ſailed firſt for 
Scotland, with about 100 companions, of whom the moſt remarkable 
were Aylof the lawyer, and Rumbold the maltſter, men made fa- 
mous by the parts they had acted in the Rychouſe plot. Monmouth 
prepared to follow him, and to land in the welt of England with 
82 officers, and 150 other attendants, Lord Grey and vir Patrick 
Hume * were the men of the moſt faſhion who attended him. 
Trenchard }, Wildman, and Captain Matthews ſon-in law to the 
unfortunate Sir Thomas Armitrong, were to join him the moment 
he landed. But the perſon in whom the Duke of Monmouth 
chieLy confided, was Mr Fletcher of Salton; in whom all the 
powers of the ſoldier, the orator, and the ſcholar, were united; and 
who, in ancient Rome, would have been the rival and the friend of 
Cato t. Fletcher diſſuaded the Duke from this enterprize, Lord 
Grey urged him to it |. 


Indifference THESE preparations made a conſiderable noiſe even in Holland: 
of the Prince But, as 1umours increaſe by the diſtance they have to run, they 
of Orange, be” Wi : N TA 
made a much greater in England. James, therefore, applied, by 
Skelton his ambaſſador, to the magiſtracy of Amſterdam, and af— 
terwards to the States General, to ſtop the embarkation of Mon- 
mouth 4, But both, under pretence of the forms of office, con- 
nived at his eſcape; either from diſlike to James, whoſe connec- 
tion with France they dreaded, or from reſpect to that refuge 
which they profeſs to atlord to the unfortunate of all nations, 
Lhe Prince interfered not, excuſing himfelf, becauſe his aſſiſtance 
was not aſked, and perhaps not diſpleaſed to ſee one expoſe 
himſelf to ruin who had been rival to the Princeſs for the ſucceſs 
ſion, the Engliſh tried in a cauſe which was given out to be that 
of religion and liberty, and diſturbances raifed which he might 
himſelf be called to compoſe. He even pretended to Skelton, that 
* He was created Earl of Marchmont by King William. 
+ He was ſecretary of State to King William. 
+ The ſmall volume of Mr Fletcher's works, though imperfectly collected, js 
ene of the very few claſſical compoſitiogs in the Engliſh language. 


| Burnet. Ferguſon's narrative. + D'Avauz May 10, 11. 
19. Junc 28, 


F 


he gave no credit to the reports of the projects of Argyle and Parr I. 
Monmouth, although he knew that the one was gone, an It he o. Book IL 


ther juſt ready to go. James then inſiſted with the Dutch to ſeize 
all the Britiſh rebels who had at any time taken refuge in their 
territories, But * Fagel in public, and the Prince in private, op- 
poſed the ſucceſs of the application. James, in the laſt place, ap- 
plied to the Prince for the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh regiments in the 
ſervice of the Dutch. The Prince 4, without giving a refuſal, threw 
difficulties and delays in the way: Soon after, he offered to go 
himſelf into England, with his own guards ; but received this 
ambiguous anſwer, That it was more for the King's intereſt he 
« ſhould remain where he was ?”. The repreſentation of theſe 
things by Skelton, who was perſonally ||an enemy to the Prince of 
Orange, and ſtill more by the French court to James, compleated 
the breach between him and his ſon-in-law, 


IN the mean time, Argyle had landed in Scotlaad, in May 1635, Argyle's ex- 


3 
168 5. 


and publiſhed two manifeſtoes. One of them was in his own name, pedition. 


complained of his own injuries, and was intended to rouſe his 
tribe in his cauſe, The other was in his name and that of his fol- 
lowers, and was calculated to bring the covenanters to his ſtan- 
dard : For it imputed the misfortunes of the nation to the breach 
of the national covenant; maintained, that the King, by not com- 
plying with it, had forfeited the crown; and declared, that the 
chief end of his expedition was the ſuppreſſion of prelacy as well 
as of popery. This enterpriſe was unfortunate in almoſt all its cir. 
cumſtances, The firſt land he touched, the Orkneys, was the moſt 
diſtant part of the country he intended to invade: The people 


whom he put on ſhore for intelligence were ſeized, and gave ad- 


vice of his arrival before he could land: In failing round to the 
weſt highlands, tides and winds, even though favourable, conſumed 
time: Government had leiſure to make its preparations : And 
as it was known he would land on the weſt coaſt, where both 
his family-ſtrength, and that of the covenanters, lay, two ſhips 
of war were ſtationed there, to watch his motions: The whole 
militia of the kingdom, conſiſting of 22,000 men, was put in arms; 


* D'Avaux, June 7. 1685. _ + Ibid, May 24. 31. + Orleans. 
This appears ſtrongly from his correſpondence from France, in the paper-office. 
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and a third of it, with 3000 regular forces, was drawn to that fide: 
Such of his friends as were ſuſpected, and could be found, were ſei- 
zcd by order of the council : The King, by his proclamations, and 
more by the known ſeverity of his temper, deterred, and the par- 
liament, by the authority of its declarations, over-awed the cove- 
nanters, rebellious, yet not daring to rebell. The Earl, however, 
was ſoon joined in his own country by about 2000 of his vaſlals 
and dependents, who foreſaw the ruin, but, according to the 
manners of their country, were aſhamed that their chieftain ſhould 
fall alone, About 500 other people joined theſe, Argyle, igno- 
rant of the impriſonment of his friends, and of the terrors of the 
covenanters, continued, for ſome weeks after his arrival, in Argyle- 
{hire and its borders, rather buſtling, than in action. But, percei- 
ving, by the movements and ſtations of his opponents, that they 


intended to confine him where he was, and impatient to join the 


covenanters, or to be joined by them, he pierced, in the face of his 
enemies, into the lower parts of the weſt country, But his ſhips 
were taken, in which was his ammunition ; his proviſions were cut 
off by the numerous parties which ſurrounded him; ſuch of his 
ſoldiers as had joined him from hopes of plunder, or deſire of 
change, dropping away by degrees, diſcouraged others; and, in 
one of his marches in Renfrewſhire, his guide, miſtaking the way, 
led his army into a bog, where the horſes and baggage were loſt. 
In this diſtreſs, order ceaſed; all commanded, none obeyed; every 
man took his own counſel, and conſulted his own ſafety. His ar- 
my diſperſed. The Karl fled alone to conceal his quality, but re- 
ſolving, if he was known, to die with his arms in his hands. He was 
met by two peaſants, who called to him to ſurrender: He hired a piſtol 
at one of them ; the other gave him a wound in the head, which 
made him fall from his horſe: He recovered himſelf, and ran to 
the river Clyde to ſwim through : A third attacked him there : 'The 
Earl ſnapped his piſtol, but it miſled fire: The peaſant gave him 
a blow on the head: He falls; and, in falling, cries out, Unfor- 
« tunate Argyle!” Struck with the reverſe of his fate, one of the 
peaſants wept, and inſiſted to allow him to eſcape: But the others, 
terrified by the threats which had been publiſhed againſt thoſe who 


ſhould give him harbour, refuſed their conſent, He was beheaded 
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in purſuance of his former ſentence, dying with a courage which 
his poſterity inherited “. 


A Few days before the diſaſter of Argyle's army, the Duke of 
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Monmouth's 


Monmouth landed at Lyme in Dorſetſhire. In his manifeſto, he manileſto. 


declared, the ends of his enterprize to be, that parliaments ſhould be 
annual, and without a power of prorogation in the crown until 
grievances ſhould be redreiled : That ſheriffs ſhould be choſen an- 
nually by the freeholders ; That a national militia ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed to be commanded by the ſherifts : That no ſtanding forces 
ſhould be allowed without conſent of parliament : And that the 
charters of corporations ſhould be reſtored. 'Thus, while the Scot- 


-tiſh manifeſto made proviſion only for a particular mode of the 


proteſtant religion, the Engliſh manifeſto was directed to the great 
intereſts of civil liberty. But even theſe generous propoſals were 


diſagreeable to the friends of monarchy ; becauſe they ſeemed to im- 


pair it too much. The manifeſto, in other reſpects, was imprudent. 
By complaining to exceſs of the proceedings of the parliament 
which was then ſitting, it provoked the members of that aſſembly ; 
by giving inſinuations of Monmouth's right to the crown, it made 
the republicans cold in his cauſe ; by promiſing toleration to all 
proteſtant diflenters, at a time when the church and the diſſenters 
were not, as they atterwards were at the revolution, reconciled to 
each other, it was diſobliging to the church. Monmouth, by out- 
rageous invectives, ſeemed to have forgot both the King's dignity 
and his own. And his junction of intereſts with Argyle, who made 
the covenant the baſis of his infurrection, alarmed thoſe who were 
triends to the conſtitution in church or itate, | 


Tn Duke was joined by none of the nobility, or gentry of con- 
dition, in his operations in England. Some of his friends, whom 
the Rychoule-plot had eaſily marked out,, were + ſeized by govern- 
ment; the reſt fled to London, as if their preſence in rebellious 
places could be accounted rebellion: Trenchard f even retired in- 
to France: All found an excuſe for their defection in the faults 
which they found, or pretended to find, in the terms of Mon- 


* Gazettes, Wuddrow. + Lord Grey. + Ibid. 
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mouth's manifeſto. But the common people, whoſe favourite he 
had alwiſe been, flocked in ſuch multitudes, almoſt in an inſtant, ta 
his ſtandard, that he was obliged to diſmiſs many of them, from 
want of arms and pay. At firſt he was in flraits for proviſtons: But 
Ferguſon having aſſured him, that he would find ſubſiſtence for one 
day for the army, if the Duke would give him the command of it*for 
a minute; and the Duke having conſented, Ferguſon gave orders, 
that the ſoldiers ſhould obſerve next day as a ſolemn faſt for ſucceſs, 
In the mean time, Colonel Danvers, a republican officer, prepared 
to make an inſurrection in the city. Brigadier Hook, the author 
of the memoirs, who was afterwards pardoned by King James, fol- 
lowed him into France, and became his ſecretary there, owned to 
James, when he was ſeized during Monmouth's rebellion, that 
Danvers and he had engaged to Monmouth to aſſaſſinate him, if 
they could not bring about the inſurrection they meditated. 


MoxMoUuTH intended the command cf the foot for himſelf, and! 
that of the horſe for Fletcher and Lord Grey. The third day af- 
ter his arrival, he detached Lord Grey with zoo men to ſtorm 
Bride-port, and Fletcher, with another party, on another expedi- 
tion. Lord Grey's party ſtormed the town with ſpirit; but he 
himſelf deſerted his men, fled back to the Duke, and reported 
they were defeated. News ſoon came that they were victorious, 
The Duke, confounded, ſatd to Captain Matthews, „What ſhall 
« ] do with him *? Matthews anſwered, «„ There is not a Gene- 
„fal in Europe, who would aſk ſuch a queſtion, but yourſelf.” 
Vet, modeſt in his nature, and fearful to oflend, the Duke continu» 
ed Grey in his command, Fletcher, who did not eſteem times of 
danger to be times of ceremony, had, in his expedition, ſeized, for 
his own riding, the horſe of a country gentleman, which ſtood 
ready equipt for its maſter. The maſter, hearing this, ran in a 
paſſion to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious language, ſhook his 
cane, and attempted to ſtrike. Fletcher, tho' rigid in the du- 
tics of morality, yet, having been accuſtomed to foreign ſervices 
both by ſea and land, in which he bad acquired high ideas of the ho- 


* Ferguſon's narrative. 
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nour of a ſoldier and a gentleman, and of the affront of a cane, 
pulled out his piſtol, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot, The action 
was un popular in countries where ſuch rehnements were not un- 
derſtood. A clamour was raiſed againſt it amongſt the people of 
the country : In a body they waited on the Duke with their com- 
plaints; and he was forced to deſire the only ſoldier, and the al- 
moſt only man of parts in his army, to abandon him. With 
Fletcher, all Monmouth's chances of ſucceſs in war left him. 


Tuk Duke of Monmouth, being accuſtomed to the formalities 
obſerved by regular troops in time of peace, more than to actual 
war, and not having the genius to ſee, that, in deſperate enter- 
prizes, ſudden movements ſtrike with terror, but that by delays, 
men recollect their ſpirits, and in the variety of theſe, come to 
contemn that danger which at fift they dreaded, would not 
permit his adherents, who were 6000 in number, and keenly affect. 
ed to his cauſe, to fight the militia under the Duke of Albemarle, 
who were only 4000 in number, and averſe from the intereſt which 
they were called to defend. With a view to form his men to diſci- 
pline, his marches were ſlow, his reſts many: Still, as he advan- 
ced, he found the numbers of the commonality who offered him 
their ſervice to increaſe, Some of the inferior gentry too joined 
him. At Taunton, the people ſtrewed his way with flowers and 
herbs ; followed him with acclamations and prayers ; adorned their 
walls with green boughs ; and threw open their houſes to his army. 
Twenty-ſix young maidens, in name of the town, preſented him, 
on their knees, with a Bible and a banner. Monmouth, whoſe ſen— 
ſibility of temper was too apt to receive impreſſions either of exulta- 
tion or dejection, was touched withitheſe demonſtrations of affection: 
The preſent of the Bible he regarded as an omea of his future for- 
tune. Kiſſing the book, he cried out,“ He cam: to defend the 
« truths contained in it, vr to ſeal them with his blood,” And, in this 
iympathy of mind, he was prevailed upon to yield to the entrea- 
ties of many of his followers, who were clamorous that he ſhould: 


Monmoutk 
delays, and 
declares 
himſelf 


King. 


be proclaimed King. The argument made uſe of to him, and June 20. 


which it was given out had convinced him, was, that the two 
parties were not upon a level, if, when. the one was declared guilty 
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of rebellion by royal proclamations, the other could not intimidate 
its opponents with the ſame legal weapons. The immediate exer- 
tions of his royalty were imprudent, He proclaimed Albemarle a 
traitor, if he did not lay down his arms: He proclaimed all the 
members of the parliament traitors, if they did not diſſolve them- 
ſelves. The very generality of the threat defeated its deſign, by 
enſuring thoſe of impunity whom it meant to intimidate, 


Wulle Monmouth was engaged in ſuch trifles, the Generals on 
the King's ſide had orders to avoid fighting, for the ſame reaſons 
which ſhould have impelled the Duke to force them to a battle, 
And, in the mean while, James got time to reinforce his army, to 
obtain an order for the Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice, to 
increaſe his army in England to 15,000 men, to receive the afluran- 
ces of parliament for his defence, and the more ſolid effects of them, 
a grant of L. 400, ooo for the ſervices of war. 


Tux Duke of Monmouth marched towards Briſtol, a city abound- 
ing in money, arms, ſtores, and in his own friends, intending to 
make an attempt upon it, becauſe he was atlured of aſſiſtance with- 
in: But the Duke of Beaufort, having declared to the citizens, that 
he would ſct fire to the town, if they made an inſurrection, Mon- 
mouth is reported to have ſaid, God forbid, that I ſhouid bring 
<« the two calamities of ſword and kre together upon ſo noble a ci- 
ty!“ and marched towards Bath. Sentiments ſuch as theſe were 
not the means, in times of war, to make towns open their gates ; 
and therefore, when he arrived at Bath, and ſummoned it to ſur- 
render, the citizens ſhut their gates, killed his herald, and returned a 
defiance, 


From Bath, he returned to Frome, where he received, all at one 


time, intelligence of Argyle's defeat, of thc arrival of the. Dutch re- 


giments at Graveſend, and that Lord Feverſham, with $3000 regular 
forces, and 30 pieces of cannon, was in full march to give battle to 
him, who was furniſhed with neither. He then, at laſt, perceived 
the error of his former delays, and the deluſions of his viſionary 
monarchy : He heſitated ; now yielding to, and anon ſtruggling a- 
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gainſt his deſpondency ; while, on the one hand, he obſerved the PAR II. 
deſperate ſtate of his affairs; and, on the other, conſidered his ruin- Boo x II. 


ed friends, and the grievouſneis of his fall, from the eſtate of a WW 


King, to that of a fugitive, He aſked advice of all perſons 
who approached him : He called a council of his oflicers ; and, in 
the mean time, wrote preſlingly to Danvers, to haſten his opera- 
tions in the city“. Danvers, pretending to take offence at his aſ- 
ſuming the crown, anſwered, © He was not obliged to keep faith 
«with one who had broken it with him.” But, before this anſwer 
arrived, it had been reſolved in the council to retire to Bridgewa- 
ter, in order to wait for a return from Danvers, or to get the bet- 
ter opportunity for a flight beyond ſeas, if that return ſhould prove 
unfavourable, Feverſham followed him to Bridgewater. In this 
retreat, the puſillanimous left him; but the moſt of his army, and 
all the brave part of it, remained with him. Many ſymptoms they 
diſcovered of fceling for him, what they felt not for themſelves : A 
generoſity which pierced the tender mind of Monmouth. 


AT Bridgewater, he mounted to the top of a high tower, to 
take the laſt view of a country, which he foreſaw he ſo ſoon mult quit. 
When there, he eſpied, by the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, at three miles oft, 
that Feverſham's horſe and foot at Sedgemoor lay at a diſtance from 
cach other, and both careleſsly encamped, from over-ſecurity with 
reſpect to a flying enemy. He reſolved in an inſtant to attack them 
that night in the dark. The plan he formed was prompt and wil: : 
He reſerved to himſelf the attack of the foot who lay neareſt him; 
and ordered Grey, with part of the horſe, to make a circuit to a vil. 
lage in which Feverſham's cavalry lay, and ſet fire to the village, 
in order to diſtract his cavalry, and with the reſt to fall on the back 
of the infantry, while Monmouth was attacking them in front, 
Captain Matthews reminded him of Grey's behaviour at Bride- 
port; but, from the eaſineſs and over-dclicacy of his nature, he 
anſwered, © I will not affront my Lord; what 1 have given him in 
charge is eaſy to be executed.“ Grey, by ſome miſconduct, for 
which he never accounted, miſcarried in his attempt againſt tlie 


horſe, and fled; ſo that the Duke of Monmouth had to maintain 
Lord Grey. | 
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the whole attack with his foot. Captain Hucker, who had joined 
him in England, fireda piſtol in advancing, in order to give an alarm 
to the enemy ; and then rode off to take the benefit of the King's 
pardon; by which accident Feverſham's army received the charge, 
not unprepared. The Duke's irregulars found a ditch before the 
royaliſts, which they did not expect; but forced their way over it, 
and attacked with interpidity. Feverſham's troops, as often hap- 
pens in combats with an irregular army, at firſt gave way, all ex- 
cept Lord Dumbarton's companies of Scotch : But the Duke, by 
his care to keep his men in order, and to make them tire with re- 
gularity, inſtead of ruſhing into the ranks of their enemies with 
their ſwords, the only weapons by which the ſuperiority which 


diſcipline gives to regular over irregular armies can be avoided, 


loſt the advantage: The enemies rallied. At this fight, the Duke's 
fullowers loſt all regard to the orders of their General, Every man 
preſſed where he thought his preſence was moſt needed, but chief- 
ly where he eſpied the braveſt of his friends; uſing ſometimes the 
muſket, ſometimes the ſword, and often, in the fury of civil 


diflention, grappling with the body, when weapons failed, 


But, finding they made little impreſſion by this deſultory en- 
gagement, they formed themſelves into a ſolid body; and, laying 
their ſhoulders cloſe to each other, and every man encouraging 
his neighbour, they advanced, ſtopped, fought, and died toge- 


ther. In this various kind of battle, they maintained their at- 


tack for three hours; every ſoldier and oflicer behaving as if the 
fate of the battle depended on his ſingle arm, and not on the army 
to which be belonged. At length, Feverſham's cannon were 
brought to bear on one of the Duke's flanks, making the greater 
impreſſion on account of the thick order into which his men had 
gathered themſelves; and, at the tame time, the horſe, wearied with 
purſuing Grey, returned, and fell on his rear. Yer his ſoldiers, al- 
though one third of them were fallen, bore theſe redoubledj diſad- 
vantages, until all their ammunition was ſpent ; and even then ra- 
ther ceaſed to ſight, than to Keep their ground, The Duke fled ; 
his army only retreated, He gallopped from the field of bat- 
tle for twenty miles together, not knowing where he was go- 


ing: And then quitted his horſe, not reſolved where to go. 
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Two days after, he was taken without reſiſtance, near Ringwood in PANT J. 


Dorſetſhire, lying in a ditch, covered with ferns, in the habit of Book II. 
a peaſant: Some green peaſe, on which he had ſupported life, were YET 
found in his pocket, together with his George of Diamonds, He ee 
had not flept for three nights: From exhauſtion of ſpirits, he faint- taken. 


ed and wept *, 


WEN Monmouth was taken, he wrote a letter to James, preſſing Account of 


earneſtly to be brought into his preſence ; and aſſuring him, that Monmouth's 


le:ter to the 
he had a ſecret of the utmoſt conſequence to his ſafety to commu- King. 


nicate, but which could be imparted only to himſelf, This letter 
has given occaſion for various conjectures. It cannot be doubted, 
that the Prince of Orange might have ſtopped the preparations of 
Monmouth: And D'Avaux, ſo late as the 17th of April, wrote to 
his court, that he had diſcovered a ſecret correſpondence of letters 
betwixt Monmouth and Bentinck the Prince's favourite f. On the 
contrary, Monmouth's letter to James], diſproves the imputation 


* Gazettes. Ralph with the authorities he refers to. 

+ Father Orleans relates, that Skelton, the Engliſh envoy in Holland, found the 
correſpondence betwixt Monmouth and Bentinck amongſt Monmouth's papers. The 
authority of Orleans is in general ambiguous ; for, on the one hand, there is no 
doubt he got many facts from King James's mouth; but, on the other, when that 
Prince read his book, he ſaid, “ Cela ne vaut pas grandes choſes;” and therefore, in 
order to try ſo capital a fact by the trueſt teſt, that of original papers, I went to the 
paper office for Skelton's correſpondence with Sunderland; but Skelton's letters 
from Holland at this time have not been ſent by Sunderland to the ſecretary's office. 
The reaſon of which, as well as of ſome other chaſms in the foreign correſpon- 


. dence of that Lord, at an equally critical period, will be ſeen in a ſubſequent part 


of theſe memoirs. 


Lord Grey, who had been engaged in a plot to ſeize CharlesII.'s perſon during 
the ſitting of the Oxſord parliament, in the Ryehouſe plot, and in Monmouth's re- 
bellion, whilſt he was a priſoner in the tower for the laſt of theſe crimes, 
wrote a relation of his treaſons by Sunderland's command, for the uſe of King 
James. In this relation, he makes no mention of the conneRtion betwixt Mon- 
mouth and Bentinck. Some ill-natured people impute, to the prudence of this 
ſilence, the pardon which Sunderland obtained ſor him from King James, and the 


_ earldom and great offices beſtowed upon him by King William, 


+ It is in Ralph, 983. 
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of any perſonal concert betwixt the Prince of Orange and him: 
For in that letter he appeals to the Prince and Princeſs of O- 
range, that he had often given them aſſurances, he would never 
act againft the King, and lays his own breach of duty upon the 
inſtizations of others, But there 1s good reaſon to believe, that the 
ſecret to which he alluded, was the correſpondence betwixt the 
Prince of Orange and Sunderland, and that he had himſelf 
been encouraged by Sunderland to his fatal enterpriſe *, Sheldon, 
of the King's chamber, brother to General Sheldon, related to 
many, after the revolution, a ſtory, the truth of which James alſo 
vouched : Sheldon having been ſent by the King to the army with 
a meflage to Lord beverſham, concerning his priſoner, which Mon— 
mouth thought a kind one, Monmouth deſired Sheldon to commu» 
nicate thoſe two ſecrets to his maſter: While Sheldon was begin- 
ning to inform James of what had pafled, Sunderland came into the 
cloſet. Sheldon ſtoped: James bade him go on: Sheldon anſwer— 
ed, he had 3 meſlage irom Monmouth, which could be delivered 
only in private. But James inſiſting, that Sunderland ſhould be 
privy to every thing, which paſſed betwixt him and the Duke of 
Monmouth, Sheldon obeyed. Sunderland throwing himſelf upon 
his knee, cried out with emotion, © Your Majeſty ſees to what 
« calumnies I am expoſed, by my zeal for your ſervice,” It is e- 
qually certain, that James, during his exile, believed, that, after he 
had conſented to ſee Monmouth, Sunderland ſent Monmouth a 
private meſlage, in which he informed him, that the King's con- 
ſenting to ſee him arole from his reſolution to pardon him, and in 
which he adviſed him not to hurt his own honour by betraying his. 
friends when there was no neceſſity for it, but to pretend a delire of 
changing his religion, to give ſatisfaction to the King. 


THrs day after Monmouth arrived at the tower, he was carried 


by water to the preſence chamber at Whitehall, He threw him- 
ſelf at the King's feet, owned the greatneſs of his offence, and with 


* What Sunderland's reaſons were for adviſing Monmouth to ſo wild an attempt, 
may be known in future ages; at preſent there are no hiſtorical lights to clear up 


the miſt, 
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many tears begged his life; reminding James, That, in ſhedding 
« his nephew's blood, he ſhed his own:” A commemoration of con- 
nection, which, in the hour of friendſhip, would have given pleaſure, 
now increaſed the averſion of the King ; and he heard and faw his 
agonies with a ſtern inſenſibility. The Duke offered to become ca- 
tholic ; a flattery which provoked James, by ſuppoſing he could be 
the dupe of it. He communicated no ſecret; and James beheved 
he had none to communicate: All was filence for a while on the 
King's part. Yet, from that filence, the Duke derived hopes. 
Theſe hopes increaſed, when he was deſired to ſign a declaration, 
importing, that the late King had aſſured him he was never marri- 
ed to his mother. He obeyed: James then deſired him to name all 
his accomplices ; and, when he heſitated, loaded him with reproach- 
es. The Duke, in a tranſport of paſſion, ſtarts from the ground, 
and quits the royal preſence with the air of an equal, 


WHEN he came back to the tower, the love of life returned: He 
aſked for paper, pen, and ink, to write again to his uncle. Scott, 
of Dunbarton's regiment, one of the officers who guarded him, 
told him, that he had orders not to permit him to write : But, 
upon the Duke's repeating earneſtly his requeſt, Scott, who was of 
the Dutcheſs of Monmouth's family, conſented. Monmouth, in 
this letter, again warned the King againſt Sunderland, But Blood, 
who had an office in the tower, either the ſame man who had ſtolen 
the crown in the late reign, or his ſon, ſuſpectiug Scott from his 
continuing ſo lung alone with the Duke, forced him, by menaces, 
to deliver up the letter *, and carried it to Sunderland, who deſtroy- 
ed it, Orders were given for the Duke's execution next day. 
Monmouth, rendered impatient by the flatteries of a fortune-teller, 
who aſſured him, that if he outlived that day, he was deſigned by 
Providence for great things, wrote a third letter to James, to beg 
a ſhort reſpite of his execution. This letter was delivered by 
Sunderland, but the prayer of it was refuſed. 


* Scott was of Mr Scott of Harden's family. He was aſterwards a Colonel in 
the French ſervice. There are men now living in Scotland to whom he told rhis 
ſtory, | 
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Tur Duke diſcovered compunction for the neglet with whiclz 
he had treated his lady, who, though not beautifal, had wit an4 
tenderneſs, and had brought him one of the greateſt fortunes in 
Europe; and he deſired to ſee her alone. Affecting diſtance from his 
treaſons, and regard for her children, but, in reality, ſtung with 
{lighted love, even in death, ſhe refuſed to ſee him, unleſs witneſſes 
were preſent, Yet, by the tenderneſs of her affection, and her repeated 
applications for mercy, ſhe performed every duty of a wife and a 
friend. It is a family-report, that, on the morning of her huſband's 
execution, James ſent her a meſſage, that he would breaktaſt with 
her. She admitted the viſit, believing a pardon was to attend it, 
James behaved with fondneſs to her children, and delivered her a 
grant, which he had brought with him, of her great family-eſtate, 
winch had fallen to the crown by her huiband's attain der: Strange 
mixture of indelicacy and generoſity! 


MoxMovuTH was not condemned by the judges, leſt the fight of 
him in a court might excite commiſeration. At his execution, the 
ſpectators were innumerable. On his firſt appearance upon the 
ſcaffold, he bowed to the people, by whom, he knew, he was ten— 
derly beloved; but, from regard to the decorum of his rank, addreſ- 
ſed them not. Deep ſilences ſucceeded alternately to murmurs of 
ſighs and groans in the ſpectators, who felt their grief reſtrained by 
reſpect, when they looked upon Monmouth; but burſt into tears, as 
oft as they beheld the ſorrowtul looks of each other. Men of rank 
are more afraid of pain than of death, and of ſhame than of either: 
He expreſled anxiety leſt the executioner ſhould not end his life at a 
blow, examining the ax to ſatisfy himſelf; and ſaid, © He was a- 
&« fraid to die.” Yet aſked, © Could any one perceive it by his 
« countenance ?” Ihe executioner, awed by the rank of his victim, 
after ſeveral ineffectual ſtrokes, threw away the ax, and could with 
difficulty be prevailed on to compleat his duty. The people, in their 
tears and prayers, and the contortions of their bodies, ſeemed to 
feel thoſe ſtrokes which the Duke no longer felt. Thoſe, who con- 
ſidered the various turns of human things, reflected, that the mul- 
titudes who attended his execution would, in a different ſituation 
of his fortune, have been ſhouting after the wheels of his chariot. 


. . 
- 
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The decent courage with which he died ſhewed how much force PART I. 
the ſentiments of perſonal dignity have over thoſe of nature, in Boo E II. 
men of illuſtrious birth. In his pockets, after his death, were 
found ſpells againſt danger, ſongs, and prayers, in his own hand- ROSS, i 
writing; papers characteriſtic of a mind addicted to ambition, plea- ll 
ſure, and ſuperſtition. The fondneſs of the common people follow- i 
ed Monmouth even beyond the grave : They believed, that one of 
his friends, reſembling him, had conſented to loſe his life in public, 
to ſave that of Monmouth, They ſtarted at every rumour of his | 1 
name: And long expected with impatience when their favourite Ji 

ſhould again call them to aſſert his cauſe and their own, Lord 
Dartmouth, by order of James, attended the execution. When he " 
gave an account of it to the King, he ſaid,“ You have got rid of 
„one enemy, but a more dangerous one remains behind.“ James | | 
pretended not to underſtand that his ſon-in-law was alluded to; ad 
yet the words ſunk deep into his mind. | ly 


Two relations were printed by the King's authority; one of A relation 
the manner of Monmouth's falling into the hands of thoſe who Oy 
purſued him, and the other of his execution, the laſt of which miſery pu- 
was ſigned by the biſhops who attended him. In theſe was deſcribed the King, {| j 
every thing which Monmouth had ſaid or done, during thoſe pain- 
ful periods. Here, it was ſaid, “ he had taken ſhelter in a covert, 
« ſurrounded with hedges, but full of outlets to the open country: 
« Of theſe outlets, the guards had taken poſleſſion; So that as of. 
e ten as he approached them, which was thirty times, he had 
« been driven back into his concealments,” There, it was ſaid, 
« The biſhops had preſſed him to repent of his connection with 
« Lady Herriot Wentworth; but he had treated his paſſion for 
that Lady as a matter of reſpect ; and the laſt act of his life was 
« to ſend her a love-token. The biſhops had preſſed him to own 
« on the ſcaffold to the people, the doctrine of non- reſiſtence; but 
« he anſwered, He came there to die, not to make ſpeeches, They 
* urged him to pray himſelf for the King, but he kept ſilent : They 
* aſked him to join in their prayer for the King; with a carelcſs 
air he ſaid, Amen.” Men were aſtoniſhed to ſee, that the perſon 
who had the moſt intereſt, in decency, to draw a veil over the a- 
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gonies of his nephew, was the moſt anxious to diſcover them. Theſe 
things ſtruck the nation with impreſſions of the ſeverity of James's 
character. A ſaying of Ayloffe was every where repeated: Ay- 
loffe had ſtabbed himſelf in Scotland to eſcape puniſhment ; but, 
having recovered, was brought into the royal preſence, in hopes 
that diſcoveries might be drawn from him. James preſſed him to 
a confeſſion, ſaying, « You know, Mr Ayloffe, it is in my power to 
give you a pardon, therefore ſay that which may deſerve it.“ Ay- 


loffe anſwered, © Though it is in your power, it is not in your na- 
« ture to pardon.” 


A few days after Argyle had landed in Scotland, the parlia- 
ments of England and Scotland had aſſembled. From the reſpec 
naturally paid to a new reign, with the hopes it inſpires, and the 
fears it impreſſes, molt of the members returned, were men who 
were thought to be agreeable to the court; yet the anxiety of tha 
people had mingled with * them a great number of the popular 
party. Thoſe, by their principles, ſhould have been inclined to 
promote, and theſe to oppoſe the views of the King. But this par- 
liament exhibited a ſtate of parties, that had never before been ſeen 
in England. Under proteſtant Princes, the intereſts of the King 
and of the church having been the ſame, the friends of both were 
united in favour of the crown; a connection which produced the 
ſaying of James I. No Biſhop, no King“. But, under a Prince 
who publicly profeſſed the popiſh religion, many of the tories 
{ſmothered their attachment to monarchy, and their antipathy to 
popular innovations, in their fears for religion: And hence, in 
this parliament, the diſtinction betwixt a ſtate-tory and a church- 
tory firſt appeared in public. Many of the whig members, on the 
the other hand, hoped, by making realonable conceſſions to the 


crown, to gain the King to his people, and reconcile him to them- 
{elves +. 


* Vide the liſt in Eachard, p. 744. and the Duke of Monmouth's letter in 
Welwood, P- 378. 


+ The Duke of Monmouth's letter to his confident Spence, contains theſe 
words: © It's to me a vain argument, that our enemies are ſcarce yet well ſet- 


* 
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Tn E ambiguity of James's intentions in the few ſteps he had P4anrT l. 
taken; the hopes raiſed by ſome of thein; the jealouſies not remo- Bo OE II. 
ved by others; produced an anxiety in the minds of all men, to &SvW 
hear the firſt words of their ſover-1zn from the throne, to the G 
great council of the nation. James being graceful in ſpeech and parliament. 


in figure, all eyes were fixed upon him when he prepared 
to ſpeak; but, uncertain of his ſentiments, his ſubjects checked 
the natural effuſions of favour to dignity and majeſty, until they 
ſhould hear what he was to ſay. He began with repeating, and 
pathetically, the ſame words he had made uſe of on the firſt day 
ot his reign, in his declaration to his privy council, to maintain 
the eſtabliſhed laws and religion: The audience looked with joy 
and with pride, alternately on their ſovereign and on each other. 
He then urged reaſons of ſtate, for the ſettlement of the late King's 
revenue upon himſelf: Murmurs of aſſent were heard thro' the 
hall, But, when he concluded with hints ſo ſtrongly marked, 
that they were in reality threats of governing by prerogative, and 
not by parliaments, if that revenue was denied, the looks of men, 
which in popular aſſemblies can never be diſguiſed, funk at once 
into diſappointment and dejection. His concluding words were 
theſe: *« There is one popular argument which I foreſee may be 
„ uſed againſt what I ſeek of you, from the inclination men 
„may have for frequent parliaments, which ſome may think 
„ would be the beſt ſecured, by feeding me from time to time 
« by ſuch proportions as they ſhall think convenient: And this 
argument, (it being the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the throne), 
« ] will anſwer once for all; That this would be a very impro- 
per method to take with me; and that the beſt way to engage 
me to meet you often, is alwiſe to uſe me weil, I expect, there- 
fore, that you will comply with me in what I have deſired, and 
that you will do it ſpeedily, that this may be a ſhort ſeſſion, 
„and that we may meet again to all our ſatisfactious. 

« tled, when you conſider, That fear in ſome, and ambition in others, have 


« brought them to comply; and that the parliament being made up for the moſt 
e part of members that formerly run our enemy Clown, they will be ready to 


«© make their peace as ſoon as they can, rather than hazard themſclves uj on an 


&« uncertain bottom.“ 
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Tux leaders of the different parties in parliament, however, had 
gone too far in the communication of their ſentiments and inten- 
tions, to be able to retrat : The tories urged the intereſts of the 
crown, for the ſettlement of the revenue: The whigs perhaps flat- 
tered themſelves, that, in granting with frankneſs what they were 
not able to with-hold, they would throw the greater odium upon 
the King, if, in return for parliamentary confidence, he ſhould make 
any invaſion upon the civil or religious inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by par- 
liament. ll were ſenſible, that the neceſlity of the late King had 
obliged him to apply to France for relief. Many were pleaſed with 
the report at that time induſtriouſly ſpread about, that James 
had detached himſelf from Louis XIV. and joined intereſts with the 


* 


Prince of Orange. And ſome were afraid leſt their oppoſition 


might be conſtrued into an inclination to favour the projects of 
Monmouth and Argyle. The houſe of commons, therefore, voted 
the ſettlement of the late King's revenue, amounting to L. 1200 020, 
upon James during life, on the ſame day that he aſked it; and, ſoon 
after, upon his application for a further proviſion for public uſes, they 
revived ſome old, granted ſome new impoſitions, and ſettled both 
upon him for life, By theſe grants, added to his own ſettlement 
as Duke of York, he was poſſeſſed of an annual revenue of two 
millions a year, beſides the revenues of Scotland and Ireland; A re- 
venue greater than any King of England had poſſeſſed from thetime 
of William the conqueror's death. | 


» 


Bor, though the commons diſcovered ſo much confidence in 
the King in money matters, ſome diltruſt of him appeared with 
regard to religion“: A motion was made for the further ſecurity 
of the proteſtant religion: It was referred to the grand committee 
for religion: The committee, when very full, reſolved unanimouſly 
to move the houſe, to ſtand by the King in the ſupport and de- 
* fence of the reformed religion of the church of England, with their lives 
« and fortunes;” and to addreſs him, “to put the laws in execu- 


« tion againſt all diſſenters whatſcever from the church of England.” 
1 he court oppoſed the motion : A vehement debate enſued. But the 


* Journ, h. of commons, May 27. 
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diſpute was compromiſed by a reſolution of the houſe ; which, at PART. 
the ſame time, that it paid the King the compliment of an un- BOOK II. 
bounded confidence, was meant to intimate to him, the firm at- 
tachment of thoſe who framed it to the religion of their country. 
The reſolution was in theſe words: © That the houſe relies on his 
« Majeſty's word and repeated declaration, to ſupport and defend 
the religion of the church of England, as it is now by law eſta- 
« bliſhed, which is dearer to us than our lives.“ Leſt the laſt 
words of this reſolution ſhould not make ſuflicient impreſſiou on 
James, the ſpeaker, when he preſented the revenue-bill, remarked, 
that the commons had paſled that bill, without joining any bill 
to it, for the ſecurity of their religion, though that was dear- 


1683. 


er to them than their lives, James took no notice of theſe words, ei- 


ther in the addreſs of the commons, or in the ſpeech of their 


ſpeaker. 


In the houſe of Lords, an attempt was made to pleaſe the King, The houſes 
in a way of all others the moſt agreeable to him. Oates had late- 2 _ 
ly been pilloried, whipped, and condemned to perpetual impriſon- of Stafford's 
ment, ih conſequence of a clear proof, that he had perjured him- attainder. 
ſelf in the evidence which he gave in the late reign, in ſupport of the 
popiſh plot. Upon this, a motion was made in the houſe of Lords, to 
reverſe the attainder of Lord Stafford, becauſe, by the conviction of 
Oates, it was now become plain, that the evidence, on which Stafford 
had been condemned, was falſe, and even the popiſh plot itſelf a mere 
fiction, The principles of mercy, juſtice, and religion, called aloud 
for reparation to Staſſord's memory and family: On the other 
hand, that reparation could not be made, without throwing diſ- 
grace upon four ſucceeding parliaments, which had proſecuted and 
puniſhed the plot as a reality, and upon the whole party of the 
whigs, and many of the tories, The debate laſted three days in 
the houſe of Lords, Honour prevailed in men of noble birth, and 
they voted to reverſe the attainder: But prudential confiderations 
prevailed among the commons: Reflecting, that no popiſh victories 
could with ſafety be indulged in a popiſh reign, they received the 
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bill with coldneſs ; after the firſt reading, it was dropped: Soon 
aſter, the parliament was adjourned until winter. 


Bur, while the membe1s of the Engliſh parliament were taking 
delicate and guarded meaſures, to gain their ſovereign, and yet 
not to loſe their own characters, the parliament of Scotland, which 
met a little before that of England, rufhed into ſervility, with a 
promptitude which leſſened, even in the King's eyes, the value of 
the compliment, and with an affectation of zeal which created in 
the public a ſuſpicion of its ſincerity, In proportion as any man 
was high in his birth, or ſtation, or even character, he ſtrove for ex- 
preſſions of flattery, and motions of ſervility: Men of inferior fi- 
gure vied with each other, who ſhould be the firſt to propoſe, what 
had not been thought of by their ſuperiors ; leſt they ſhould ap- 
pear to have been only led, in the general ſurrender, which they 
foreſaw was to be made of their country's rights. James, in his 
letter to the parliament, made a diſtinction between them and his 
Engliſh ſubjects, which could not be pleaſing to the latter, For he 
ſaid, that he had called them together “ to give them an opportu- 
« nity, not only of ſhowing their duty as formerly to him, but of 


. « being exemplary to others, in their compliance with his delires:” 


And, to make his meaning plain to both nations, when he ſpoke of 
the extent of his prerogative, he added theſe words,“ Which 1 am 
« reſolved to maintain in its greateſt luſtre.” The Lord Chancellor 
Perth concluded his ſpeech, with exhorting the parliament to ad- 
vance the greatnefs of the King, © by all the endeavours of their 
lives, without reſerve,” As the terms which men made uſe of in 
public, when they ſpoke of the ſtate or prerogative of the crown, 
were at that time marked, becauſe they were the tokens of party- 
ſentiments, it was obſerved how ſimilar theſe words Without reſerve, 
were to the concluſion of the Oxford addreſs, which promiſed o- 
bedience to the King, without any reſtrict ions or limitations. The ſpeech 
of the Duke of Queenſberry, the King's commiſſioner, and the 
tone of all thoſe who could be ſuppoſed to ſpeak the language of the 
court, were full of promiſes to the national intereſt, and of flattery 


to the national chaxacter of the Scotch. 
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Tux Scotch, in this parliament, renewed the laws againſt prote- 
Rant diſſenters, and added new ſeverities to them: They extended 
the laws of treaſon : They obliged all the ſubjects, under high pe- 
nalties, to take the oath of allegiance, which maintained the doc- 
trine of paſſive obedience; an oath, which, in the late reign, hid 
been impoſed only on perſons in public truſt : They ſettled the late 
King's revenue upon the crown for ever; and gave James a new 
one during his own life: They paſſed an act, in which it was ſaid, 
« The bleſſings the nation then enjoyed, were owing to the / 
c abſolute authority wherewith their Kings were inveſted, by the 
* firſt and fundamental laws of their monarchy.” In this act, They 
« expreſſed their abhorrence of all principles which are contrary or 
« derogatory to the King's /acred, ſupreme, abſolute power and autha« 
v rity.” And they reſolved “ to give entire obedience to the King, 
* without reſerve.” But the act contained ſomething more ſolid than 
the expreſſion of principles: For it obliged all the men in the na- 
tion, from ſixteen to ſixty, © to be in readineſs to attend the King 
„in arms, where, and as oft as he ſhould require.“ 


THE noiſe of this exceſs of loyalty in the parliament of Scotland, 
ſoon reached England, creating every where jealouſies and fear. But 
theſe proceedings of the Scotch parliament were ſound, and no 
more. By the conſtitution of that aſſembly, it was no repreſen- 
tation of the ſentiments of the great body of the nation; 
becauſe the commons made no ſeparate aflembly, By the forms 
in which buſineſs was conducted, its acts were not even repre- 
ſentations of its own ſentiments; becauſe the Lords of articles had 
a negative before debate *, But the ſentiments of the Scottiſh 
nation were far different from thoſe expreſſed to the public in 
the proceedings of this parliament, Many, in the higher ranks of 
the nation, reflected upon the independence of their anceſtors, na- 
tional glories, their own importance loſt, The lower orders of the 
people, which conſiſted moſtly of preſbyterians, cheriſhed in their 
breaſts ſecret and deliberate revenge for the puniſhment of their 
perfbns, and the proſcription of their religion. The preſbyterian 


* Vid. an account of the a of the Lords of articles in part 2d of theſe 
menoir 85 P 78. 
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clergy, who alone were popular, oppreſſed by the government, but 

ſupported by the people, found their pleaſure and their intereſt in 
complaining. So that, with the appearance of a whole nation, and 
a warlike one, at James's feet, the only perſons in whom he could 
confide in Scotland, were the perſonal friends he had gained 
whilſt he reſided there “; and theſe indeed were numerous 
and firm; the Roman Catholics who were few in number; and 
the ſervants of the crown; and, in many of theſe laſt, he could no 
longer confide, than it was for their intereſt to fupport him. Theſe 
proceedings in Scotland, therefore, only betrayed to the Engliſh 
the inclinations and views of James, but gave no additional 
ſtrength to that monarch, | | 


Wrirt the parliaments of both kingdoms were, in the capitals, 
vying with each other, in giving proofs of their affection to the 
King, ſcenes of a very different nature were paſſiog in the remoter 
counties of England. Feverſham, after Monmouth's defeat, hanged 
up, without any trial, twenty priſoners; and Colonel Kirk, nine. 
teen. Kirk, with a ſavage refinement, made a ſport of the mur- 
ders he committed, Having a gallows erected at his door, he was 
in uſe, while drinking with his companions, to order the execu. 
tion of his priſoners to accompany the glaſs that was drunk to 


the health of the King, or the Queen, or Judge Jeffreys, When 
he ſaw the feet of the dying ſhake, in the laſt agonies of depart- 
ing lite, he ſaid, « They thould have muſic to their dancing”; and 


* James gained numbers of the Scotch by familiarity. He had long diſguſted: 
them by his diſtance : The change in his manners was owing to an accident: 
When the Lutcheſs of York came firſt to Scotland, ſhe one day obſerved three covers 
She aſked the Duke for whom the third cover was intend- 


ed? He anſwered, For General Dalziel whom he had aſked to dine with him, 
The Dutcheſs refuſed to permit a private gentleman to fit at table with her. Dall 
ziel, who had been in the imperial fervice, entered the room in the mean time; and, 
hearing the ſcruples of the Dutcheſs, told her, he bad dined at a table where her 
father had ſtood at his back; alluding to the Duke of Modena's being a vaſſal of the 
Emperor. The Dutcheſs felt the reproof, and adviſed her huſband not to offend 


the pride of proud men. 
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ordered his trumpets to ſound, and his drums to ſtrike up, IIe PaRν . 
let looſe his ſoldiers to live on free quarter in the country, without Boo « IL, 
diſtinction betwixt the innocent and the guilty; and theſe inſtru - 
ments of his violence he named, in deriſion, “ His lambs”. Theſe 
proceedings were, in the eye of law, robberies and murders ; yet, 9 
in the violence of civil rage, neither the court nor the officers of | 
the law took notice of them. 4 

| 

| 


| 
1685, 12 


JzrerEys, now enobled, was the judge who tried the priſo- TJefreys's vil 
ners on the weſtern circuit: A man cruel in his temper, brutal in cruelty. 
his manner, and a contemner of every thing that is decent. A | 
power was given to him in his commiſſion, to command the for- | | 
ces of the weſt; ſo that the terrors both of the law and of the 1604 
fword were united in his perſon. In this circuit, he ſhed that blood | | 
with pleaſure, which the law intends ſhould be ſhed with pain. In 
his preliminary charge to the grand jury at Dorcheſter, where he 
firit opened the trials, he charged them to inquire after “ not on- 
“ly all principals”, but“ all a:ders and abettors of thoſe who had 
been concerned in the rebellion :” A charge which moulded the 
jury-men to his will, by the conſideration of their perſonal ſafeties; | 
becauſe there were few of them who had not given refuge to their | 
friends or relations in diſtreſs, He preſſed the priſoners to con— it 
feſs, © to ſave himſelf trouble,” as he expreſſed it. And ſome of 1 
thoſe who reſiſted his entreaties, and were found guilty, he order- I 

ed to be executed the ſame day, in order to intimidate others fron 0 
following their example. His officers had orders to prevail upon 9 
the priſoners to confeſs, with promiſes of pardon: When the pri-. ih 
ſoners adhered in court to their confeſſion, they were condemned 9 
to be hanged: When they retracted, theſe officers were evidences 
at hand to prove the confeſſion. Bragg, an attorney, having been 
found guilty, Jeffreys declared with a jeſt, That, if any lawyer | 
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« or parſon came in his way, they ſhould not eſcape him.” One | 
of the priſoners moving an objection to a witneſs, Jeffreys inter- 4 
rupted him with theſe words: * Villain, rebel, methinks I ſee 
„ thee already with a halter round thy neck.” The evidence a- 
gainſt Mr Hewling being doubtful, the juſtice of peace, who had. 
given information againſt him, remarked it to Jeffreys, and inter- 
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ceeded in his behalf, Jeffreys anſwered, *« ah wy brought him 
on; if he be innocent, his blood be upon you.“ When this gen- 
tleman's ſiſters“ hung on the wheels of his coach, to beg mercy for 
their brother, he ordered his coachman to cut their arms and hands 


with his whip. Ihe Mayor of Tawnton interpoſed with Jeffreys for 
Speke, a gentleman in whoſe caſe there were circumſtances of 


favour. No,“ cried Jeffreys, with a violent motion of his arm, 


« His family owes a life, and he ſhall die for the ſake of his 
© name.” Yet one of Jeffreys's executions eſcaped cenſure. Hucker, 
who had given the alarm to Feverſhim's army, when Monmouth 
was advancing upon it, pleaded his treachery in alleviation of his 
rebellion: But Jeffreys told him, «© He deſerved a double death; 
one for rebelling again? his ſovereign, and the other for betray- 


« ing his friends +. 


Ix the courſe of theſe trials, a ſad ſpectacle was exhibited: Two 
women were condemned to be burnt alive, for indulging the ſweet- 
eſt of female virtues, compaſſion for the diſtreſſed. Mrs Gaunt, a 
tradeſwoman in the city, had formerly ſaved the life of one of her 
neighbours, named Burton, who had been engaged in the Ryehouſe. 
plot, by getting him conveyed beyond ſea, This man having e- 
ſcaped from the battle in which Monmouth was defeated, ſhe prepa- 
red a ſecond time to ſhew him the ſame Kindneſs, and ſupplied 
him with money beſides, Burton, being afraid that his eſcape be- 
yond ſea might be prevented, turned upon his benefactreſs, and be. 
came evidence againſt her. Men of all parties exclaimed, « That 
the manners were corrupted by the laws ; for that perfidy was 
protected and generoſity puniſhed.” Lady Lille had given refuge 
to Hicks, a diſſenting clergyman who had begged the protection of 
her houſe, and truſted his life in her hands. She was widow to 
Lord Lifle, one of the regicides, who, on that account, had been 
aſſaſſinated in Switzerland. She was taken by Colonel Penruddock, 
whoſe father had been adjudged to death by Lord Liſle, for his at- 

* Granger biog. hiſt. v. 2. p. 543. f A lady interceded on her knees for 


the life of Mr Battiſon her lover: Jeffreys anſwered, When he is quartered, you 
„e ſhall have that part of his body which I know you like buſt. Ralph, with the 


authorities he quotes. 
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tachment to the royal cauſe, With equal ſpirit and tenderneſs, Pa r I. 

though above ſeventy years of age, ſhe exclaimed at her trial and 599K II. 

execution, “I once thought as little of being brought to this =... 
. | , 1635. 

« place as any one here. The perſon whom I received under ray 4 

« roof, was convicted by no ſentence, was mentioned in no procla- 

* mation ; how then could I know I was obnoxious to the law 

in receiving him? My own principles have ever been loyal, None 

« in England ſhed more tears for the death of the King's father than 

« I did, If I could have ventured my life for any thing, it would 

« have been to ſerve the preſent King: But, although I could not 

« fight for him, my ſon did, againſt the Duke of Monmouth. I 

„ ſent the fon to attone for the offences of the father: It was I | | 

« who bred him up to fight for his Sovereign: With my laſt 10 

« breath I will bleſs that life which takes away mine “.“ Jeffreys, | | 

in his charge to the jury, admired the juſtice of God, which had | 

made Penruddock the inſtrument of ſhedding blood for blood. | 

The jury returned into court with doubts, becauſe there was no } 

proof of her knowing, that Hicks had been in the rebel army ; but 

Jeffreys told them, that ber receiving him, after ſhe ſuſpected it, 

was equivalent; and, when they found her guilty, he ſaid g, If ſhe 

„had been my mother, I would have returned the ſame verdict a- 

« gainſt her.“ Two tory peereſſes | applied for her pardon, decla- | 

ring that ſhe had done favours to their party, in their greateſt ex- | 

| tremities : But Jeffreys, who thought that her acquittal would im- U 

4 ply his own condemnation, had exacted a promiſe from James not 110 

to pardon her, by aſſuring him, that all her pretenfions to loyalty 

were falſe: The only favour ſhe obtained, was to be beheaded, not 

burnt. One thouſand were condemned to die; of whom a fourth | 

part fell by the hands of juſtice. The other puniſhments were f 

numerous and rigid, 'The marks of vengeance remained, even when [4 i 

| 
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it could be exerted no longer: For, in che country-villages where 
Jeffreys paſſed, places in which far other ſhews had been iu ule to | | 
be ſeen, the heads and limbs of fathers and brothers were expoſed | | 
upon towers and gibbets, to the view of the inhabitants, who were 1 
perhaps themſelves the moſt humbling ſpectacle of the two. For fear 110 


Lady Liſle's trial and laſt ſpeech, + State trials, 513. vol 3. ö ly 
I Ibid, $14» Mi) 
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ſuſpended in them all the duties of nature, In every neighbour they 
dreaded an informer, and were obliged to hide their grief, leſt their 
loyalty ſhould be doubted. Of all who were brought to trial for 
Monmouth's rebcllion, Lord Delamere was almoſt the only man 
who eſcaped ; and this only becauſe, being of noble birth, he was 
tried by a jury, who ſcorned to take their directions from Jeffreys. 
Theſe ſeverities of Jeffreys, frightful even to thoſe to whom he 


committed their execution, were imputed, at the time, to the bar- 
barity of his temper alone. But other cauſes of his conduct were 


brought to light in the next reign“. It was then made appear, 
that he had exacted a preſent of L. 15000 for himſelf from Mr 
Prideaux, a Devonſhire gentleman, for not bringing him to a 


trial. 


Tne furies of Kirk and Jeffreys ſeemed at this time to have in. 
ſected even thoſe of milder profeſſions: Hicks, a clergyman of 
the church of England, having been entreated to apply for mer- 
cy in his brother's behalf, anſwered coldly, “I cannot ſpeak 
« for a fanatic.” Yet ſome there were. who retrieved the nati- 
onal character of humanity: While other men of high figure in the 
church were pouring forth their zeal againſt rebellion at court, 
Kenne, biſhop of Bath and Wells, though unqueſtionable in his at- 
tachment to the King, and who, in proof of it, quitted his biſho- 
prick in the next reign, continued in his dioceſe + ſpending days 
and nights with the priſoners, relieving their wants, although he 
was poor, and reſpecting the principles of others, becauſe he had 


principles himſelf. 


Ix Scotland, only two executions followed that of Argyle; becauſe, 
as there had been no battle, there were few priſoners; becauſe the 
fidelity of the highlanders to each other prevented informers, and 
their prejudices to the cauſe of their chieftain made them proper 
objects of pity to government; but chiefly becauſe there was no 
Jeffreys at that time in that country. About 200 were attainted : 


* Journals houſe of commons, Nov. 30. 1689. 


+ Life of Biſhop Kenne, p. 16. and 52, 
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Moſt of theſe took refuge in Holland; and afterwards returned 
with the Prince of Orange, at the revolution, 


Tux exceſſive rigor of puniſhment deſtroyed thoſe morals which 


it was intended toamend. There is a letter from Rumbold to Wal- 


cot, upon the diſcovery of the Ryehouſe plot, flill exiſting “, in which 
he thanked Walcot for not betraying him. And yet Rumbold, in 
his laſt ſpeech at Edinburgh, denied the ſhare he had had in that plot; 
and his laſt words were theſe : Death is terrible indeed! But to me 
„ it has no terrors. With my God I have made my peace: To no 
« man have I done injuſtice : What then have I to fear + ?” 


A hiſtorian would chuſe to draw a veil over the proceedings cf 
Jeffreys, fo painful to recite, did they not ſerve to remind the judges 
of other ages, that the decorum and dignity of Princes ſhould be 
mixed with the tenderneſs of women, in the expreſſion of their 
manners. 5 | 


ArrER ſo many trials for recent, it was thought hard to begin 
new ones for former offences. Yet Corniſh, one of the obnoxious 
ſheriffs ot the late reign, and Bateman, who had been ſurgeon 
to Shafteſbury, were both executed for their acceſſion to the Rye- 
houſe plot. And Lord Grey having conſented to become evidence 
againſt his friends, which ſupplied a ſecond witneſs againſt Hamp- 
den, Hampden was brought to a new trial, accuſed of high trea- 


ſon, before the ſame judge, and for the ſame offence, for which, 


as a mifdemeanor, he had been already tried, convicted, and puniſh» 
ed. In deſpair, he pleaded guilty. It was a ſad ſpectacle to the 
generous of all parties, to ſee the grandſon of the great Hampden 
entreating the meaneſt of mankind to interpoſe with the King for 
his life. Satisfied with the humiliation, becauſe it wos worſe 
than death, Jeffreys obtained bis pardon: from James, Lord 


* This letter is dated Auguſt 2. 1683, and is in the paper- office. It laments: 
the bad ſucceſs. of the conipiracy, thanks Walcot for concealing his name, and: 


contains theſe words: © It is not unknown to any of us, with what zeal and ſin- 
& cerity you led us on, whilſt there was any hopes of ſucceeding”. F Woodrow:. 
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PART I. Brandon was convicted alſo of being acceſſary to the Ryehouſe 
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plot, but pardoned on account of his Want of importance. 


THE noiſe of the rigours of the weſtern circuit raiſed more 
pity and indignation than fear, in a nation brave, and therefore 
generous. Thoſe, who were attached to the honour of the King 
excuſed him, by ſaying, That he knew nothing of them, till it 
was too late. The excufe which James made for himſelf was, that he 
had ſent other judges wit h Jeffreys, and alſo Pollexen, a man con. 
need with the whigs, in quality of ſollicitor: And, at an after period 
of his life, he indulged the ſtrange ſuſpicion that Kirk's ſhare 
of theſe cruelties had been committed with a view to make his 
maſter odious, It is certain, that *, when Lord Keeper North made 
complaints of whar Jeffreys was doing, James gave orders to ſtop 


them; and that + he complained, until the day of his death, of the 


unpopularity which Kirk and Jeffreys had drawn upon him. It is 
equally certain, that Jeffreys often followed his own opinion alone, 
in matters within his department : For, when Major Holmes, who 
had been engaged in the Rychouſe plot, and in the late rebellion, 
was carried before James, that Prince, being ſtruck with his age; 
his manly look, and more manly manner, told him, he might make 
himſelf eaſy, no harm ſhould befal him : After this, Holmes was 
often ſeen in the antichambers at court; but, having been miſled 
for ſome time, it was found, upon inquiry, that Jeffreys had 
cauſed him to be ſeized ſecretly in London, and conveyed to the 
circuit, where he was put to death. The King's enemies, on 
the other hand, reported, that he was in the habit of repeating 
the cruelties of Jeffreys, with jocularity, to his courtiers in the 
circle; and that, in the ſame ſtrain, he called this circuit, “ Jef- 
« freys's campaign.” Soon after the return of Jeffreys to London, he 
was appointed Lord High Chancellor; a promotion which diſco» 


vered either approbation of his conduct, or too great a contempt 
of popularity in his maſter. : 


* Life of Lord North, p. 266. + Duke of Buckingham, f Burnet. 


III. 


PROSPEROUS Condition of Fames, ——His Speech to the ſecond Sef- 
fon of Parliament. —— Parliament rouſed. . Addreſs of the Commons, 
— he King's Anſeer. The Lords prepare to imitate the Commons, 
—— The Parliament prorogued. —— Similar Proceedings in Scottiſh 
Parliament. It is Prorogued ——Incampment en Henſlow-heath, 


Er thing ſeemed now to promiſe a reign of fecurity to Proſperous 


James, ihey who had beheld the firſt glorious and regular et- 
forts of liberty againſt Charles the Firſt, were long ago dead. Ihe 
ſurvivors among the old had only ſeen the private ambition and 
anarchy which immediately ſucceeded. Shafteſbury, Ruſſel, Eſſex, 
Sidney, were no more; new Characters had not ariſen to aſſume 
their places ; and the ſpirit of parliamentary oppoſition in England 
ſeemed to have been buried in their graves. Ihe attempt of Mon- 
Mouth, at the ſame time that it freed James from a rival, ſtrengthened, 
like other unſucceſstul rebellions, that power which it was meant 
to overturn. The Prince of Orange was thought to be fully oc- 
cupied * with the internal diviſions of Holland, and the oppoſition 
which Louis the XIV. raiſed againft him in his own country. 
Scotland was more quict than it had been for a thouſand years be- 
fore. One part of Ireland was ſubmiſſive to the laws, and the 
reſt of it attached to the intereſts of James by the ties of a com- 
mon religion, He was at peace with all his neighbours, and reſpect- 
ed by them. At home, one party favoured him, another courted 
him, both dreaded him; and he poſſeſſed, what no King of Eng- 
land, from the time of the two firit Norman princes, had done, a 


* D*'Avaux, vol. 42 
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vaſt revenue, independent of parliament, and a ſtrong army, de- 
pending on himſelf only, 


Tuts proſperous ſtate of the King's affairs ſuggeſted to him, that 
he might ſecure his power for ever, by obtaining the ſanction of 
parliament for the ſupport of a ſtanding army, and for enabling po- 
piſh officers to ſerve without being obliged to take the teſts againſt 
popery. His ſpeech to the parliament, which rc-afſembled after the 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, was therefore in a higher tone than he 
had hitherto aſſumed. He ſaid, the laſt rebellion had ſhown, that 


a ſtanding army, not the militia, afforded the only ſolid defence 


againſt invaſions; that on this account, he had conſiderably increa- 
ſed his army ; that the expence of maintaining it was proportion- 
ably increaſed ; and therefore, that an adequate ſupply was neceſ- 
ſary for maintaining it. He continued in the following words: 
Let no man take exception, becauſe there are ſome officers not 
qualified for their employments, according to the late teſts, 
*© Moſt of theſe gentlemen, I muſt tell you, are well Known to me; 
« and having formerly ſerved with me on ſeveral occaſions, and 
* alwiſe proved the loyalty of their principles by their practice; I 
think it fit, now, that they ſhould be employed under me: And I 
* will deal plainly with you, that, after having had the benefit of 
* their ſervice in ſuch time of need and danger, I will neither ex- 
* poſe them to diſgrace, nor myſelf to the want of them, in caſe a- 
* ny new rebellion ſhould make them neceſſary for me,” He con- 
cluded with warning his parliament againſt fears and jealouſies; an 
argument which raiſed both, becauſe it betrayed a conſciouſneſs, 
that he either deſerved or expected them. 


Tuts ſpeech mentioned no other buſineſs ; and therefore the at- 
tention of the hearers became ſo much the more rouſed and fixed. 
Many were yet alive who had ſeen the ſubjection under which Crom+ 
well had kept the nation by means of a ſtanding army. Complaints 
of the growth of popery were become almoſt habitual againſt the 
princes of the Stuart family. And men remembered, with fond- 


neſs, the expreſſion of Lord Nottingham, when the teſt act was paſ- 
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Kd in the late reign, that“ now the doors were for ever ſhut againſt PARTI, [ 
* nopery in England.“ In an inſtant, therefore, that parliament, which Book Ill. | 
had hitherto appeared to have no will but the will of its ſove- ber” ®oug 1 
reign, became animated with a ſpirit reſembling that of their pre- 
deceſſors in the three late parliaments. The commons, upon their re- 
turn from the royal preſence to their own houſe, perceiving, in 
each others looks, the conſciouſneſs of what they had not time to 
communicate in words „, inſtead of giving thanks immediately for 
the King's ſpeech, though a motion was made for that purpoſe, 
put off the conſideration of the ſpeech for three days, and in the 
mean time adjourned, When they met again 4, they indeed voted 
a ſupply, but left the extent of it undetermined until they ſhould re- 
ceive ſatisfaction with regard to the teſts; and, with a view to 
obviate the King's complaints of the militia, they ordered a bill 
for rendering it more uſeful, Next day, when they were urged 
to aſcertain the extent of the ſupply, they reſolved by a vote of | 
183 to 182, to proceed previoully to the conſideration of that part 
of the ſpeech which related to the King's power of diſpenſing with 
the teſts; and then agreed upon an addreſs to the King in the 
following words: « As to that part of your Majeſty's ſpeech, re- 
« ating to the officers in the army not qualified for their employ. 
ments, according to an act of parliament made in the 25th year | i 
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Addreſs of 
commons. F 


« of the reign of your royal brother, Entitled, An act for prevent- 
ing dangers which may happen from popiſh recuſants; we do, 
out of our bounden duty, humbly repreſent unto your Ma- 
« jeſly, that theſe officers cannot by law be capable of their 1 t54 9 
* employments, and that the incapacities they bring upon them- | | 
« ſelves can in no way be taken off but by an a& of parliament : \ 

« Therefore, out of that great reverence and duty we owe unto | 


your Majeſty, who-have been graciouſly pleaſed to take notice of 1 
<« their ſervices, we are preparing a bill to paſs both houſes, for your / 
4 Royal aſſent, to indemnify them from the penalties they have N 
now incurred: And, becauſe the continuing them in their em- 


« ployments may be taken to be a diſpenſing with that law, with- 
© out an act of N the conſequence of which is of the great - % 


Journ. houſe of commons, 9. Nov, + Ibid. Nov. 12. 13. — | 0 
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© eſt concern to the rights of all your Majeſty's ſubjects, and to all 
the laws made for the ſecurity of their religion: We, therefore, 
the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, of your Majeſty's houſe of 
commons, do moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty, that you would 
ebe moſt graciouſly pleaſed to give ſuch directions therein, that no 
* apprehenſions or jealonſies may remain in the hearts of your Ma- 
«jeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects.“ Words apparently fmooth and de- 
cent, bat which meant more than they ſeemed to expreſs, In order 
to give this reſolution more weight, the country-party moved to 


aſk the concurrence of the Lords : But many of their friends, think. 


ing the victory ſufficient, or not truſting to a houſe, which, during 
a century paſt, had been alwiſe attached to the crown, oppoſed 
the motion; and it was rejected by a vote of 212 to 138 *. 


Tur commons then proceeded to the confideration of the ſup- 
ply. The court, by the mouth of Sir John Ernly, chancellor of 
the exchequer, afked L. 1200,000 for the ſupport of the new raiſed 
forces, during the term of five years. Some of the country-party 
propoſed to give L. 200, ooo. But the more moderate of both 
fides, judging, that the former propoſal gave a parliamentary ſanc- 
tion to a ſtanding army, and that the latter implied an affront to 
the King, chole rather to give L. oo, oo at ence, without men- 
tioning the particular ſervice for which it was intended. 


Tux commons, two days after, carried their addreſs in a body 
to the King. With a violence of geſture, and voice, ana look, not 
uſual to him, he made the following anſwer : Gentlemen, 1 did 
not expect ſuch an addreſs from the houſe of commons: For, 
« having ſo lately recommended to your conſideration, the great 
„advantages a good underſtanding between us had produced in a 
very ſhort time, and given you warning of fears and jealouſies 
« amongſt ourſelves, I had reaſon to hope, that the reputation God 
had blefled me with in the world would have created and con- 
« firmed a greater confidence in you ot me, and of all that | ſay to 
« you. But, however you proceed on your part, I will be ſteady 


„Journ. h. of commons, Nov. 16, 
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in all my promiſes I have made to you, and be juſt to my word PAR TI. 

in this, and all my other ſpeeches.” Boo x III. 
A 

Nx xx day, when the ſpeaker read this anſwer to the houſe, there 1685. 

enſued a long and deep filence: A pauſe more expreſſive of diſplea- 

ſure, than the moſt animated complaints. But, after ſome time, 

the members having recovered themſelves, Mr Wharton. after- 

wards Lord Wharton, moved for a day to take this anſwer into 

conſideration. Mr Cook, a country-gentleman of large fortune, 

ſeconded him, uſing theſe words: I hope we are all Engliſhmen, 

« and not to be frightened out of our duty, by a few hard words.“ 

The court oppoſed the motion: The houſe warmed : Lord Preſton, 

having written down Mr Cook's words as he ſpoke them, moved 

to ſend him to the tower, Mr Cook's party did not venture to 

protect him: Neither did they put the motion for conſidering the 

King's anſwer to a vote“: The houſe diſcovering in theſe things, as | ; 

in the general train of their behaviour, a mixture of firmneſs, and 0 

of fear of the King; a behaviour not to be wondered at in men, 

many of whom reflected, that they had formerly oppoſed his right 

of ſucceeding to the crown, 


Tuz houſe of Lords ſhewed the ſame mixed conduct, with a Lords pre- fl 
little more civility: Without adjourning, as the commons had 1 oF 
done, to conſider the King's ſpeech, they returned thanks for commons. af 
it + the ſame day it was made. A ſarcaſm of Lord Devonſhire, 4 
which was miſtaken for an expreſſion of ſincerity, contributed to ö 1 
this; For he ſaid, That thanks were due to the King, for diſco- 10 


« vering his intentions ſo plainly,” But, after the ſpirit of the 1 


commons had diſcloſed itſelf, Compton, biſhop of London, bro- 40 
ther to the Earl of Northampton, moved for a day to take the 17 
King's ſpeech into conſideration, and hinted, that he did ſo in name | 
of his brethren, He was ſupported by Nottingham, Mordaunt, g 
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and Hallifax; the laſt of whom had quitted the King's ſervice, 
when preſſed to concur in his ſchemes about religion. Jef - 
freys oppoſed the motion with his uſual inſolence; was checked, 
and ſunk under correction: It was a ne ſpectacle in England, to | 


* Journ, h. of commons, Nov. 18, + Lord's journals, Nov. g. jt a 
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ſee the biſhops oppoſing the King's will, and Jeffreys making apo- 


logies. The biſhop of London's motion prevailed. 


Bur James ſtopped the effect of this motion: For, in a few days, 
he prorogued the parliament, after it had ſitten eleven days only; 
and never aſſembled it again; a prorogation which diſcovered to 
the nation, how independent he eſteemed himſelf to be, when he 
could ſo eaſily conſent to loſe L. 700,000 voted, but not provided 
for, by the houſe of commons. Soon after, he diſmiſſed many of 
his ſervants and officers, who had voted againſt his meaſures ; and 
{truck the name of Compton from the council book . 


Fro the Scotch parliament, greater compliance. was expected :: 
James, in his letter, recommended to that aflembly, “ his innocent: 


Roman cathohc ſubjects, who lay under diſcouragements hardly: 
to be named;” and defired, “they might not be ſuffered to lie 
under obligations which their religion could not admit of” words. 
guarded and involved, but which marked, that he wanted 
the penal laws and the teſts provided againſt Roman Catholics to 
be repealed. Ihe Lord Commiſſioner Murray, after promiling the: 
Scotch an indemnity, together with a variety of other national fa- 
vours, in point of commerce with England, France, the Netherlands, 
Ireland, and their own country, informed the parliament, that the 
King wanted no ſupply, and only deſired, in return for ſo many fa» 
vours, © That they would give eaſe and ſecurity to ſome of his good 
ſubjects of the Roman catholic religion.“ Words equally ambi- 
guous with thoſe of the King's letter; and which therefore the par- 
liament pretended not to underſtand. But, when two of the bi- 
ſhops, Roſs and Paterſon, propcſed a repeal of the teſt againſt Ra- 
man Catholics, the parliament, which had been ſo luke-warm the 
year before in the caſe of liberty, fired at the name of religion, 
All that could be obtained was leave to prepare a bill to indulge 
papiſts in the private exerciſe of their religion: And, when the 
bill was brought into the houſe, the oppoſition to it was fo. vio» 
lent, that Murray received orders to prorogue the parliament. 


It ſhared the ſame fate with that of England, and met no more. 


Books of privy-council, Decem. 23. 1685. 
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After the prorogation, Patterſon was made archbiſhop of Glaſgow; Pa n vt T. 
and ſome of the oppoſing biſhops were, in virtue of the King's Boo x III. j 
power of ſupremacy, removed from their ſees, The degree to iþ 
which the paſſions of men were heated, by the King's aſking favour , 1685. 1 
for Roman catholics, had made the proteſtant diſſenters overlook — 5 | 
that he had aſked none for them, although they likewiſe were ſuf- rogue. N 

fering as non- conformiſts. When this was recollected, their dif. 
pleaſure with their own conduct renewed and increaſed their diſ- 


pleaſure with the King. | 4 
| 


AFTER the prorogation of the parliaments of England and Scot- Encamp- 
land, James was the only Prince who, from the time of William 1 
the Conqueror, took the only meaſure which can put it in the pow- heath. 
er of a King of England to reign independent of parliaments, He | 
ctabliſhed and regulated a perpetual incampment of 12,000 men | | 
on Honſlow-heath, under the pretence, common to Princes, of di- 101 
ſcipline and national defence; but, in reality, in hopes that the , i 
ſoldiers, from the view of their own numbers and ſtrength, might 
acquire confidence in themſelves, and take it from the reſt of their 
fellow fubjects : A dangerous engine of government, which gene- | 


rally ſubjcas the people to the Prince, and the Prince to itſelf, 
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5 RT I. SUNDERLAND's Promotion. Cabal of Seven, and its Plans. 
ook IV, 


1086, 


Sunderland 
promoted. 


IV. 


Diſpenſing Power aſſerted. Roman Catholics brought into Offices, ——— 
Scotland new-modelled. And Ireland. Letters Mandatory. 
Sharpe's Trial, Sunderland”s Intrigues to remove Rocheſter and Cla- 

rendon.— Sunderland Ambition diſappointed. ——Attempts upon the 
Poſſeſſions of the Church. Declaration of Indulgence. Attempt to 
divide the Church and Diſſenters.— e King deceived by Addreſſes, — 
His Ideas of Government. Attempt upon Magdalene College. —Bi- 
Shops Petition, and Conſequences of it. —Diſpefitions of the Army. 
Of the Peeple, Birth of the Prince of Mates, 


" prorogation of the Engliſh parliament was facceeded by 
the promotion of Sunderland; a promotion which proved fa- 
tal to him who beſtowed it. Having privately embraced his maſter's 
religion, he was appointed Preſident of the council, continued ſecre- 
tary of State, received the garter, and became his firſt favourite: A 
man of clear views, of quick deciſion, of infinite inſinuation; who 
was ſucceſſively the favourite of three Princes, though of the moſt 
oppolite characters, He adopted all the partiality of James in favour 
of Ro:nan Catholics; upon the principles of toleration, of equalicy, 
and of the right which, by the law of nature, the Sovereign has to 
the ſervice of all his ſubjects, imputing meaſures to the reſult of poli- 
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tical wiſdom, which James adopted only from zeal for religion &, and PAR I. 


forming into regular plans for execution thoſe ideas which the other 
was not able to combine. By theſe means he hoped to continue an ab- 
ſolute miniſter of an abſolute monarch, if the nation ſhould yield to 
the King; or to aſſume merit with the Prince of Orange, from ha- 
ving urged James to his ruin, if the nation ſhould riſe up againſt 
him. The difficulties too in which his expenſive way of living 
continually involved him, made him hope to repair his fortunes in 
times of innovation and danger. There is good reaſon to believe, 
that he enjoyed penſions from the Prince of Orange, Louis the XIV. 
and James, all at one time ; pretending to each of theſe princes, a 
ſeparate attention to his intereſt f. 


SUNDERLAND knew well the embarraſſment he muſt expect Cabal of ſe- 


BOOK IV. 
GW 


* 
1686. 


from Lord Rocheſter, He therefore complained to James, that ven. Its 


Rocheſter's zeal for the church of England would diſappoint al 
projects in favour of the Roman-catholic religion which were de- 
bated in council; and perſuaded him, to appoint privately a ſelect 
council for concerting all meaſures to be taken which regarded 
the intereſts of that religion. The cabal conſiſted of ſeven perſons : 
The King, Lord Sunderland, Father Peters a Jeſuit, Confeſlor to 
the Queen, a man of noble birth, but puffed up with a vanity and 
ambition, which gave Sunderland an eaſy hold of him, and the 
Lords Bellaſis, Powis, Arrundel, and Dover, Roman Catholics. 
The place of its meeting was ſometimes at Sunderland's houſe, and 
at other times in Chevince's lodgings at Whitehall. Sunderland, 
ſoon after, under pretence that all public affairs were ſo much 
connected with thoſe of religion, that the two could not be ſepa- 
rated, got moiſt of the intereſts of ſtate committed likewiſe to this 
private council, The objects of the cabal were to procure a free 
admiſſion of Roman Catholics into offices, notwithſtanding the 


teſts, and a toleration for their religion, by a ſuppreſſion of the 


* 'There are ſeveral of his letters in the paper-office, to perſons abroad, con- 
cerning the intereſts of the Roman-catholic religion in England. t After 


the revolution, Louis the XIV. told James, that Lord Sunderland had a penſion 


from him; and that Sunderland had made him believe, that it was by his maſter's 
permithon he took it. 


plans. 
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other pcnal laws againſt it. By theſe means, but chiefly by the 
diſtribution of oflices, when the teſts were removed, James flatter— 
ed himſelf, that he would inſenſibly draw his ſubjects over to his 
religion, without the aid of perſecution, In their original plans, 
it was agreed, from a regard to the loyalty of the church of Eng- 
land, that no intruſions ſhould be made into her dignities or poſ- 
ſeſſions: A reſolution, however, which was not afterwards adhered 
to. But a commiſſion, which erected an eccleſiaſtical commiſſions 
court, with powers to punith offences 1n the clergy, was privately 
prepared, in order to be opened, it the King's ſcheme of confound- 
ing the diſtinction between proteſtants aud papilts ſhould mzet. 


with oppoſition. 


IN bringing Roman Catholics into office without taking the 
teſts, James had hitherto endeavoured to get the ſanction of par- 
liament on his ſide; and, in one of his kingdoms, he had aimed 
at giving protection only to military ofſhcers, But, after the eſta. 
bliſhment of this cabal, he was put in mind of the diſpenſing power 
of the crown. It was ſaid, „His brother had twice aſſerted it to. 
« procure a toleration for his Roman Catholic ſubjeas, and muſt 
« have ſucceeded, had he not communicated his intentions to par- 
« liaments, and, by that means, given them a title to interpoſe in 
« a branch of prerogative which was mherent in the crown, and 
independent of them.” He might now exert the ſame power to 
« ſecure a participation of offices to his Roman Catholic ſubjects, 
© and, by avoiding his brother's error, avoid his defeats.” The ſcheme 
of diſpenſing with the teſts had been firſt fuggeſted by Lord Chief 
Juſtice Herbert, in the end of the late reign; and, when Jeffreys 
was conſulted upon it, he confirmed the opinion of Herbert. 
Charles, however, was afraid to make the experiment. But his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who had ſeverely felt the effects of party in parliament 
in the former part of his life, and who imputed likewiſe to par- 
ty the late oppoſition to his will in the parliaments of England 
and Scotland, graſped eagerly at the ufe which he ſaw might he 
made of the inſtrument held forth to him, In order, therefore, to get 
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the law on his ſide, he ſounded the judges: Four of them were found PAR. 
refractory; and two of theſe, Jones, and Montague, were heads of Book IV. 
courts. It is reported, that the King ſaid to Jones, « He would have WWW Ne 
« twelve judges of his own opinion;” and that Jones anſwered, 1686. 
Twelve judges you may poſſibly find, Sir, but hardly twelve law. April 21. 
« yers.” James, thinking that this demur proceeded likewiſe from the 

infection of party, removed theſe four, and placed others more ply- 

ant in their ſeats, A feigned ſuit was brought againſt Colonel Hales, 

a Roman Catholic, at the inſtance of his coachman, for not taking 

the teſt againſt popery. The Colonel defended himſelf, by pleading 

a diſpenſation from the King. The queſtion was the moſt important 

and the moſt delicate that ever was tried in a court of juſtice ; be- 

cauſe the event of it was, to determine whetker the conſtitution of 

England was, in future ages, to be accounted a limited or an abſo- 

lute monarchy; and becauſe, on the part of the King, were produced 

antient precedents, with the opinions of former lawyers; and in 
oppoſition to theſe, ſtood the proceedings“ of parliaments in the 

late reign, and the alterations in the nature of the conſtitution, 

and in the opinians of men, which at all times have influence up- 

on laws, in ſpite of the laws themſelves. Lord Chief Juſtice Her- 

bert gave judgement in favour of the defendant ; and upon a ſo- 

Icmn argument and judgement of the twelve judges, all, except 


one +}, acquieſced in his opinion, This judgement reſounded 


through all parts of England; crew down imprecations upon 
the judges; confirmed a want of reverence for the laws, one of 
the worſt evils which can befall a nation governed by them; and, 
cheriſhing the hopes of a few, filled the 1eſt of the King's ſubjects 
with dejection and fears. A ſaying of Lord Juſtice Hales was eve— 


ry Where repeated: “ That the twelve red coats in Weſtminſter-hall 


were able to do more miſchief to the nation, than as many thou— 
* ſands in the field.“ Thoſe who could not judge of law-arguments, 
were able enough to perceive, that a diſpenſing, a ſuſpending, and 


a repealing power, were the fame; and that, if the King could 


break through one law, he might break through all. 


State trials, vol. 2. p. $co. Judge Street. 
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Part IJ. AxrrEx obtaining this judgement, James applied perſonally to 
Took IV, , great number of the members of parliament, to conſent to a 
wrt Fogg parliamentary repeal of the teſts? The judges received orders to 
Applica. make the ſame applications in their circuits: Practices“ which 
tions fora firſt brought the term Ciqſeting into the Engliſh language. Both 
gy of the were equally unſucceſsful. For a ſenſe of honour, and the dread 
of that reproach which all the new converts incurred from the 
public, kept many firm to the profeſſion of their religion, whoſe 
principles were otherwiſe looſe, Two eminent inſtances of this 
appeared in Admiral Herbert and Colonel Kirk. Herbert, though 
a profeſſed libertine, and a man of unbounded expence, reſigned the 
lucrative offices of vice-admiral and maſter of the robes, ra- 
ther than comply with his maſter's intreaties for the repeal of 
the teſts; and, when Kirk was urged by the King to turn catho- 
lic, he excuſed himſelf, by ſaying, „He had given a promiſe to 
the L,mperor of Morocco, that, if he ever changed his religion, 


% he would become Muſſulman. 


Roman Ca- Mos of thoſe who refuſed their aſſent to the repeal of the teſts, 

N in. among whom were many of the higheſt ranks, and of the King's 

to cflices, firmeſt friends +, were removed from the civil or military offices 
which they held, and Roman Catholics, with diſpenſations, gene- 
rally put into their places. Several profeſſed papiſts were appoint- 
ed judges, and others brought to the council board, particular- 
iv, the Lorcs Bellaſis, Powis, Arrundel, Dover, and Tyrconnel, 
They were likewiſe introduced into all the inferior departments 
of government. They were made ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace; 
the government of corporations, the lieutenancies of counties, were 
put into their hands: The meaſures of the late King, in new-mo- 
delling corporations, by means of writs of quo warranto, were renews 
ed, and the new magiſtrates were compoſed indiſcriminately of 


catholics and proteſtants, 


* Rereſby 239. et paſſim. Lord Sunderland's apology, + Rereſby 243- 
236, et paſſim. Books of privy- council, December 17. Rereſby paſſim. 
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Ix Scotland, fimilar meaſures were purſued : The Chancellor Perth, PART l. 
with the Lords Tarbet and Balcarras *, received private inſtructions Book IV. 
to ſolicit the judges, and the officers of ſtate, and of the army, to con- _,AY 


tribute to the repeal of the teſts. The King wrote letters with his own 
hand to the Dukes of Hamilton and Queenſberry to obtain their con. 


what was equivalent; for he deſired time to conſider. The commiſ- 
ſions of the judges, which were for life, were changed +, and made to 
continue during ple aſure only. As the tradeſmen and mechanics 
were the moſt averſe of any from the forms of popery, the com- 
mon councils of almoſt all the boroughs ] were altered by the hand 
of ſovereign power, without either ſentence or ſurrender. The 


tory-miniſtry, which the King, when Duke of York, had appointed 
at the end of his brother's reign, was diſmiſſed; and a new one 
formed, which conſiſted partly of Roman catholics, and partly of 
non-conformiſts, The chief power was committed to Lord Mur- 
ray a weak, Chancellor Perth a timid, the Chancelloit's bro- 
ther Lord Mellfort, an unpopular man, all of whom were Roman 
catholics. To theſe was joined Sir John Dalrymple, ſon to Lord 
Stair. This laſt miniſter had ſeen his father ruined by the King, 
when Duke of York ; and had himſelf, upon account of his lenity 
to non-conformiſts, been confined || for many months in a com- 
mon jail by the ſame Prince : Yet he was now appointed Lord 
Advocate, and Lord Juſtice Clerk, offices at that time of great 
political power, and a privy counſellor. Theſe preferments were 
beſtowed upon him by the advice of Sunderland, who ſuggeſt- 
ed, that, by his means, an union between the preſby terian and po- 
Piſh parties in Scotland might be effectuated, Capricious favours, 
after capricious puniſhments, are inſults: Sir John Dalrymple came 
into the King's ſervice, reſolved to take vengeance, if ever it ſhould 
offer: Impenctrable in his deſigns, but open, prompt, and daring in 
execution, he acted in perfect confidence with Sunderland, to whom 
he was inferior in nothing, and ſuperior in eloquence. Stuart, who 
had been driven from Scutland by the Duke of York, been engaged in 
the Rychouſe plot, and had aſſiſted Monmouth in his attempt, was 
now pardoned for all his treaſons, and, as ſecretary to Lord Mellfort, 


* Balcarras, 15. + Claim of right. + Tbid, Lord Stair's apology. 
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who was ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland“, was intruſted with all the ſe- 
crets of government in that kingdom. His office obliging him to 
draw the ſtate- papers, he filled them with high ſtrains of the abſo- 
lute power of the King, either from the aſfectation of loyalty na- 
tural to a new convert, or, by a refinement of revenge, to throw 0- 
dium upon the ſovercign he had formerly oppoſed. Several of the 
whig and diſſenting party were brought into employments; a num- 
ber ſuſſicient to diſoblige the royaliſts, but not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
their own party. The very firſt orders from Mellfort's office at Lon- 
don, to this new adminiſtration, were calculated to make James un- 
popular: All who were in public ſtation were commanded to ſur- 
render their commiſſions, and take out new ones, without comply- 
ing with the teſts; and immediately after, they were commanded 
to take out pardons, for having tranſgreſſed the laws by their obe. 
dieace, But Mellfort and Stuart had large fees for iſſuing the 
commiſſions and the pardons f. 


WuiLE James was in this manner alternately encouraged or diſap- 
pointed in his projects in favour of popery by his Britith ſubjects, his 
ſucceſſes in Ireland, a country already full of catholics, and long ſub- 
jected to the government of England, gave him hopes unallayed with 
any uneaſineſs. The ſureſt marks of the ſpirit of a government are to 
be found in the adminiſtration of its provinces. The cuſtody of arms 
in Ireland was by law intruſted to proteſtants only. Theſe had been 
taken from them during Monmouth's rebellion, by orders of Lord 
Tyrconnel the General, under pretence that the proteſtants were, in 
general, well diſpoſed to Monmouth's cauſe; and the arms were laid 
up in magazines: Some, however, ſtill remaining in the hands of ; 
private perſons in ſome of the proteſtant counties, Clarendon now 
received orders to call in theſe likewiſe, All corporations and offi- 
ces of every kind, from the higheſt to the loweſt, were thrown o— 
pen to Roman catholics, and ſome branches of government were 
ingroſſed almoſt entirely by them. The general language of 
office was to ſpeak with contempt of all proteſtants. In order to 
maintain a ſuperiority in the privy-council, the Roman catholic 


W Lord Balcarras. + Ibid. 
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puiſne judges, and even ſome private practiſing lawyers, were in- PIA 1. 
troduced into it: Honours which they themſelves were aſhamed BOOEIV. 


of, becauſe they were conſcious that men of their order had never 
enjoyed them before, A regular popiſh hierarchy was eſtabliſhed : 
The biſhops received orders to wear the habits of their order 
in public: Revenues were aſſigned to them, and a penſion of above 
L. 2000 a-· year was ordered to the primate, from the rents of the 
proteſtant biſhoprics, which, for theſe purpoſes, were kept vacant, 
The modelling of the army was committed to Lord Tyrconnel: 
He caſhiered above four thouſand proteſtant ſoldiers, and above 
three hundred proteſtant officers, many of whom had bought 
their commiſſions, and others ſhed their blood in the cauſe of the 
crown, The diſmiſſion of the ſoldiers made the greater impreſſion, 
becauſe their cloaths having been taken from them when they were 
broke, they wandered half naked through every part of the king- 
dom. The places of both were filled up chiefly with natives of 
Ireland of the popiſh religion, and with many whoſe fathers had 
loſt their eſtates for their rebellion, Moſt of the diſbanded officers 
retired into Holland, carrying with them complaints of their own 
and their country's wrongs, were provided for by the Prince of 
Orange, and afterwards attended him, at the revolution, to Eng- 
land. New arms in new hands were made uſe of as might have 


been expected: The ſoldiers harraſſed the inhabitants, and lived 


upon them at free quarters. Tyrconnel, inſtead of puniſhing 
theſe offences, encouraged them. Many of the officers boaſted, 
that, now they had got arms in their hands, they would ſoon have 
their eſtates again in their poſſeſſion. Rumours of inſurrecti- 
ons ran every where: Theſe were increaſed by diſſenſions, ari- 
ling from affront and competition between the diſbanded ſoldiers 
and the new ones. 'The Engliſh ſettled in Ireland remembered 
the maſlacre of their anceſtors, and fled in numbers from a coun. 
try which they thought deemed to miſery in every age. Provo- 
ked by this ſituation of their country, the proteſtant privy-counſel- 
lors quitted the council, and left Tyrconnel to do what he pleaſed: 
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It would be hard to impute all theſe violences to James : They can- 
not even bc imputed to thoſe who fhared his confidence: His popiſh 
privy-cuunſellors in England oppoſed ſome of the violent projects 
of Tyrconnel: For, among other extravagances, Tyrconnel ha- 
ving ſent over Lord Chiet Juſtice Nugent, and Lord Chief Baron 
Rice, to tollicite at court the repeal of the act of ſettlement; and 


the populace having followed their coaches wherever they went, 


with potatoes faſtened to ſticks, calling out, © Make way for the 
« Iriſh ambaſladors ;” Lord Bellaſis {aid aloud, «& That fellow, Dick 
« Talbot, is. madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” It often 
happens, that officers of government, who know its general in- 
tentions, carry the particular execution to excels, in order to en- 
hance their own merit, though at the expence of thoſe who employ 
them. James's apology for the diſmiſſion of the oflicers, was, that 


he gave orders to Tyrconnel to diſmiſs only thoſe who, or whoſe 


fathers had ſerved under Cromwell; but that I yrconnel exceed- 
ed his orders, By the prudence of Clarendon, however, all James's. 
regulations were ſubmitted to; and no inſurrections were made in 


the kingdom *, 


ThE noiſe of theſe innovations in Ireland filled England with 
alarms, as it is natural for the human mind to dread moſt thoſe e- 
vils which it hears of, but ſecs not, The church of England was. 
firſt rouſed. She who had preſerved James's right of ſucceſſion, and 
who had ſo long preached to the laity the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience, in fav oui of the princes of his family, now over-looked her 
own Principles, when ſhe taw the intereſts of religion openly inva- 
ded. Ihe tinad and weak vented privately their diſcontents in com- 
plaints againſt the ip gratitude of James: But the bolder and more 
manly warned the people in public, and made the pulpits re- 
ſound with their ſermons againſt the approaches and the conſe- 
quences «© popery. In proportion as auy preacher was remarka- 
ble for |: 1catoning, his eloquence, or his character, he exerted him- 
{elf in this cauſe, Many of the clergy in higher ranks, either ani» 


* Ralph, with the authorities which he quotes. Clarendon's letters, 
lately publiſhed, preient a lively picture of the fatal ſchemes of James and Tyr- 
connel, in Ireland. 
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mated the preachers, or, by an affected, but not myſterious ſilence, PANT f. 
gave them an opportunity of aſſuming merit from a boldneſs Book IV. 
which it was inſinuated their ſuperiors could not ſhew, without 


bringing danger upon the order. 


Tx effects of theſe exertions of the clergy were ſoon felt. The Letters man- 


people were touched: The diſcontent began to ſpread : James ſaw 
it, and was alarmed: He recollected the effects of popular preaching 
upon the quiet of ſome of his predeceſſors. He was provoked too, 
becauſe he had formed his expectations of the behaviour of the 
church upon the Oxford decree, the doctrines of the church her- 
ſelf, and the addreſſes of the nation: And therefore he reſolved to 
ſtop the flame in its progreſs, by iſſuing letters mandatory to the 


- biſhops, which prohibited the clergy to preach upon points of con. 


troverſy, and by promulgating * the court of eccleſiaſtical commil- 
ſion for trying and puniſhing the offences of the clergy in the ex- 
erciſe of their duty. This commiſſion was an engine of authority 
the more important, on account of the extraordinary words in 
which it was expreſſed: For it gave a power to puniſh + even © thoſe 
© who ſeemed to be ſuſpected of offences ;” and to corre?, amend, and 
alter the ſtatutes of the univerſities, churches, and ſchools; or, 


1686. 
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July 17. 


« where the ſtatutes were loſt, to deviſe new ones;” and theſe 


powers were declared to be effectual, “ notwithſtanding any law 
„or ſtatute to the contrary.” The court conſiſted of Sancroft 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Crew biſhop of Durham, Sprat, of 
Rocheſter, Sunderland, Jeffreys, and Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, 


The greater terrors attended it, becauſe it could not fit, unleſs when 


Jeffreys was preſent, It was known privately, that Sancroft, from 


reſpect to the church, would not act; which gave an opportunity 
of putting the Biſhop of Cheſter, a prelate leſs ſcrupulous, in his 
place. It was expected, that Lord Rocheſter, from reſpect to the 
King, would not oppoſe his will in the new court : And the King 
was certain of the compliance of the reſt, As the eccleſiaſtical high 
commiſſion-court had been aboliſhed in the reign of Charles the 
Firſt, by a ſtatute which prohibited the erection of any ſuch court 
* Books of privy-council, 17 July. | 1 State-trials, vol. 3. 
p. 093» | 
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for the future, the legality of this court was, by moſt people, call- 


ed in queſtion, But, in a kingdom where the rights of men, and 
the boundaries of courts, were ſo well aſcertained, James was ob» 
liged either tolay hold of expedients, whoſe legality was doubttul, 
or to ſubmit to the laws. 


Tus inſtitution of this court ſtruck the clergy with awe. They 
waited with anxiety to ſee on whoſe head the ſtorm ſhould firſt 
break ; moſt hoping it would fall on his neighbour; and a few, 
from a deſire to aſſume merit from their ſufferings, wiſhing that 
it might fall upon themſelves. By mutual exhortations and aflu. 
rances, they endeavoured to fortify each other; and, as often hap- 
pens in ſuch caſes, the moſt timid became the moſt clamorous, and 
thoſe of the molt fortitude were the moſt modeſt. It was not 
long betore the new court found objects of its juriſdiction : Doc- 


tor Sharp, in the pulpit, inveighing againſt the arguments 


in favour of popery, had expreſſed a contempt of thoſe who 
could be converted by them. This was explained at court into a 
reflection againſt many of the King's courtiers, who had become 
converts to that religion, and even againſt the King himſelf. James 
was not diſpleaſed to find that Sharp was under the juriſdiction 
of the obnoxious Compton Biſhop of London, and iflued a man- 
date * to the biſhop to ſuſpend him, Compton, being a man 
who derived pride from his noble blood, and temper from an or- 
der whoſe genuine ſpirit is meekneſs, reſolved not to obey, but 
to act ſuch a part as ſhould expoſe the King, and fave himſelf, 
He wrote a letter to Lord Sunderland, and delired that it ſhould 
be communicated to the King. In this letter he ſaid, That the 
„only power he had over harp, was as his judge; and that he 


could not in that capacity condemn him, without the forms of 


&« law,” He added, „ Sharp was ſo willing to give his Maje- 
« ity all reaſonable ſatisfaction, that he had made him the bearer 
« of the letter.” No anſwer being returned, and Sharp not ad- 
mitted, the biſhop perceived that James had taken his reſolution. 
In order, theretore, to make ſeverity inexcuſable, he deſired Sharp 
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to deſiſt, for ſome time, from preaching and he prevailed upon ParrTl. 
him to write a petition to the King, in which he expreſſed ſorrow Book IV. 
that his words had given occaſion for conſtructions that were of- N hs 
fenſive, and promiſed to be more guarded for the future. Inter- my 

ceſſions were in vain: Sharp was but a name: Compton was the 
perſon aimed at: His humiliation had been reſolved upon. He 
was cited to appear before the new commiſſion- court. The only 
form of his proſecution, was the following queſtion, put to him 
by Jeflreys, preſident of the court: What was the reaſon of 
« his not having ſuſpended Doctor Sharp, according to the King's 
« expreſs command, for preaching ſeditiouſly againſt the govern- 
« ment?” The biſhop argued, © The court before which he now 
appeared, was not legal: He was ſubject to his metropolitan and 
e ſufiragans alone: He was a prelate of England, a Lord of parlia- 
« ment, and could be tried only by the laws of his country. It 
was not in his power, as a judge, to have condemned Sharp, not 
cited, unheard, undefended, untried: What he could do, 
he had done; for he had enjoined Sharp to deliſt from preaching. 
« But, if this excuſe appeared not ſuſſicient in the eyes of his ſo- 
« yereign, he was ſtill willing to make reparation, and to beg his 
« pardon.” The tubmiſſion contained in the laſt part of theſe 
words created embarraſſment in the court; Lord Rocheſter and 
the biſhop of Rocheſter propoſed to accept the biſhop's ſubmiſ- 
ſion; but at laſt yielded to their aſſociates, who were of opinion, 
that he ſhould be ſuſpended during the King's pleaſure. In the 


courſe of the trial, the Princefs of Orange, whoſe marriage=cere- | 
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mony Compton had performed, wrote to the King her father in i! 
his favour, James reprimanded her for meddling in his affairs. 1 
In the mean time, Sunderland took advantage of James's intem- Sunderland's k 
. fy . intrigues to . F 
perate zeal for his religion, to create a breach which he had proba- „more Ro- i 
bly meditated long between that Prince and his brothers-in-law. He cheſter. | 
was the more prefled too to attempt it at this time, becauſe, having, 


promiſed to Tyrconnel to get him appointed Lord Lieutenant | JH 
of Ireland, on a condition of receiving L. 5000 a-year from Tyr. | 

connel from the revenues of it, that Lord, who was cqually 
furious in private as in public, now threatened to inform the King | 0 
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of the bargain, if the promiſe was not kept. Sunderland pretend- 
ed to James, that he had reaſon to believe Rocheſter would change 


his religion, if he was urged to it; and that his apparent reluctance 
proceeded partly from the meanneſs which he was afraid would at- 
tend his yielding without conviction, and partly from a deſire to 
enhance the value of his yielding at laſt, And he adviſed James to 
aſk Rocheſter to be preſent at a conference and argument between 
proteſtant and popiſh divines, as the firſt ſtep to his converſion, 
The King credulouſly made the propoſal to Rocheſter, who, being 
off his guard, received it with ſigns of averſion and contempt, the 
conſequences of which he did not attend to at the time, Kings 
have paſſions as well as their ſubjects: James fired: Rocheſter ſtood 
firm: They parted with minds irritated againſt each other: Senti- 
ments which ſunk ſo much the deeper, becauſe the one had ex- 
preſſed too ſtrongly, and the other had not dared to expreſs what 
he felt, Rocheſter having imparted this adventure to a few of his 
friends, they agreed in opinion, that his diſgrace was determined ; 
that the King had choſen this way to finiſh a want of confidence 
with which, for many months, he had behaved to him ; and that 
it now only remained for him to ſecure an intereſt with the peo- 
ple. Rocheſter, therefore, with all ſpeed, made his apology to the 
King, pretended he had altered his mind, and agreed to be preſent 
at a conference of divines. All eyes and ears were intent upon 
the conſequence of this conference; ſome pitying Rocheſter for 
being obliged to ſubmit to it; and others inveighing that he had 
only taken a more refined way than others to pay a compliment, at 
the expence of his own honour, to the King. But Rocheſter ſoon 
relieved the public of its ſuſpenſe : The conference was hardly be- 
gun, when he declared, that the popiſh arguments had only ſerved 
to confirm him in the truth of the proteſtant religion; and then 
took care it ſhould be ſpread abroad, that he had incurred the 
King's indignation for the ſentiments he had expreſled at the con- 
ference, ' The treaſurer's ſtaff was ſoon after taken from him, 


IT was a more eaſy matter to bring about the removal of Cla- 


rendon : Sunderland had taken care to get a ſtanding preſident ap- 
pointed to the privy-council of Ireland, an oſſicer before unknown 
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in that country. and powers over the army beſtowed upon Tyr- 
connel the gencral, independent of the Lord Lieutenant: Two no— 
velties intended to mortify Clarendon, at the ſame time that they 
leſſened his power. Innumerable other ſlights were put upon him. 
Tyrconnel, by his violence and officiouſneſs, diſtracted his govern - 
ment *; and then made complaints to the King of the embarraſſ- 
ments which himſelt had occaſioned. Theſe things obliged Claren- 
don ſometimes to oppole the raſhneſs of Tyrconnel; and this was 
repreſented in England to be oppolition to the King's will. From 
Clarendon's letters, which have been lately publiſhed, it appears, he 
ſuſpected that his letters were not read by Sunderland to his ma- 
ſter. In this ſituation, the fate of Rocheſter naturally drew after it 
that of his brother. James, however, ſhewed reſpe& to bath, while he 
removed them from power, beſtowing a penſion of L. 4000 a-year 
upon Rocheſter, and of 2000 + upon Clarendon. Rocheſter aſked 
leave to go to Spaw for his health. James, ſuſpecting that he in. 
tended to go to Holland, which was the common place of reſort for 
all thoſe who were diſcontented in England, anſwered, © He might 
go where he plcaſed, provided he paſſed not thruugh Hollaud.” 


Rocheſter went directly to Spaw, without paying his compliments 


to the Prince in paſſing ; a mark of diſreipect, Which, at an after 
period, was remembered againſt him. 
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Urox the diſmiſſion of Rocheſter, Sunderland took advantage of Sunder- 


the foibles of Peters. He flattered his vanity; he opened vaſt pro 
ſpects to his ambition; he prevailed upon James to bring him into 
the privy-council, and to aſk a Cardinals cap for him from the pope; 
and he propoſed to Peters to reſign the ſecretary's ſeals in his fa- 
vour, if, by their joint intereſt, the treaſurer's ſtaff could be ſecu— 
red for himſelf. Peters hefitated, perhaps overawed by the great- 


neſs of the object. But Sunderland begged the Queen to aſk the 


land's ambi- 
tion diſap- 
pointed. 


treaſurer's ſtaff for himſelft. She declined. He then aſked it from 


the King: But james, who knew that Sunderland was not expert 
in figures, refuſed his conſent: A refuſal of which Sunderland 


made no complaint, and which, therefore, probably ſunk the deeꝑ- 


ka Clarendon's diary paſſim. + Ibid.. Jan. 7. 168 7-8. 
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er into his mind. Yet a point, more important in its conſequen- 
ces, was gained by Sunderland : Under the pretence, that a cabal 
of ſeven was too numerous either for expedition or ſecrecy, he 
prevailed on James to limit it to three, the King, Peters, and him- 
ſelf; and to give an order to the ambaſſadors abroad, that all in- 
telligence of conſequence ſhould be communicated to the mem- 
bers of this cabal only: A reſolution, which gave Sunderland the 
command of all the foreign correſpondence; becauſe the miniſters 
thought it preſumptuous to write often to the King, and both mean 
and dangerous to correſpond on the public affairs of England with 
a Jeſuit, | | 


AFTER the removal of Lord Rocheſter, the attempts of James, 
in favour of his religion, were much more open, rapid, and exten- 
ſive than they had been before. Hitherto, no attempt had been 
made to bring Roman catholics into the poſſeſſions of the church: 
But, a few days after Rocheſter was diſmiſſed, the deaneryof Chriſt's 
church at Oxford, a very conſiderable preferment in the church 
of England, was given *, with a diſpenſation, to Maſſy a late con- 
vert: And an attempt f was made to impoſe a Roman catholic, by 
means of a ſimilar diſpenſation, upon the charter-houſe, Soon af- 
ter, a mandate was iſſued to the univerſity of Cambridge, to give 
a degree of maſter of arts to Alban Francis, a benedictine monk: 
The univerſity refuſed to grant the favour, though they had, a few 
months before, conferred it upon a Mahometan, who was ſecreta- 
ry to the Embaſſador of Morocco. Their vice- chancellor was there- 
fore deprived | of his office, and ſuſpended, during pleaſure, from 
that of maſter of his college, Other attempts were made upon o- 
ther eſtabliſhments of the church of England, ſome of which were 
ſucceſsful, and others diſappointed even by thoſe who were the 
moſt attached to the King: For even Sawer t, the attorney-gene- 
ral, refuſed to draw a warrant for a benefice to a prieſt, and the 
old and loyal Duke of Ormond, among others, refuſed to comply 
with a mandate, to receive a Roman catholic in the charter-houſe. 


_ ® Rereſby 233. vol, 2. p. 278. + Carte's life of Ormond, I State 
trials vol. 3. 708. ä | a + 
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Lord Caſtlemaine was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to the Pope, PART 1. 


though any intercourſe with that Pontiff was, by the laws of Book IV. 


* 
1686. 


England, high treaſon; and a pompous account of his public en- 
try, and reception at Rome *, was publiſhed by authority. James 
gave a ſolemn audience, with a magnificent parade, at the caſtle 
of Windfor, to a nuncio from the Pope; although the Duke of 
Somerſet, who was the Lord in waiting, refuſed to attend his duty, 
and reſigned his place. This ceremony appeared to be an inſult 
upon the nation, becauſe the nuncio had been long known in a 


ſecular habit, and as a man of pleaſure about court. Four popiſh 
biſhops were publicly conſecrated in the chapel royal: They were 
ſent to their dioceſes, under the titles of vicars apoſtolical; and their 
paſtoral letters, licenſed and printed by the King's printer, were 
diſperſed through the kingdom: The popiſh regular cler gy were 
ſeen in all the rooms of the court in the habits of their order: 
Spectacles againſt which Ronquillo the Spaniſh ambaſſador having 
warned James, that Prince aſked him, “If it was not the cu- 
« ſtom in Spain, for the Kings to conſult with their confeſſors?“ 
« Yes,” anſwered the ambaſſador, “ and for that reaſon our affairs 


* ſucceed ſo ill.” Inferior members of the popiſh clergy + even 


threatened to ſeize public buildings, for the uſes of their religion : 
A complaint of this kind having been carried to Lord Hallifax by 


the French proteſtant church in the Savoy, Let the prieſts,” ſaid 
he 4. turn you out; for you will the ſooner do your own buſi- 
« neſs and the nation's.” The treaſury having been put into com- 
miſſion, Lord Bellaſis was placed at the head of it. Tyrconnel was 
ſent Lord Lieutenant to Ireland. Lord Arundel received the privy-ſeal, 
another of Clarendon's offices, Many complained, that the King's 
brothers-in-law, the pillars of the church of England, were ſtripped 
of their honours to make way for Roman catholics; but all were 
ſenſible, that the putting the command of Ireland into the hands 
of a man fo violent and raſh as Tyrconnel, would throw that king- 
dom into confuſion, and make the King odious through all his do- 
minions ||, Directions were given to the Lords Lieutenant to aſſem- 
ble their deputies and the juſtices of peace h; and to aſk them, if they 

* Gazette, February 7. 1686. f Rereſby, 251. f Life of K. W. v. p. 355 
Rereſby, 237. $ Ibid, 251. 256. | ; 
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would chuſe ſuch members of parliament as would conſent to the 
abolition of the teſts. "Thoſe who refuſed were diſplaced, and pa- 


WY VV pills put into their places. This only was wanting to compleat the 


1686, 


1687. 
Declaration 
of indul- 
gence. 


April 4. 


Feb. 12. 
1686-7. 


unpopularity of James. Accounts of all thefe changes were pu- 
bliſhed in the gazette, a paper under the direction of Sunderland, 
and many of them in terms full of affectation, and which could not 
fail to provoke the people, 


Wut theſe general alterations ſtruck the eyes of the public, 
a change which James made in the oath of a privy-counſellor. 
diſcovered to thoſe who were nearer his perſon, the minuteneſs 
of his attention to the intereſts of popery. The oath of a privy- 
counſellor contained theſe words: *I ſhall, to my utmoſt, defend 
« all juriſdictions, pre-eminencies, and authorities, granted to his 
% Majeſty, and annexed to his crown by act of parliament, or o- 
c therwiſe, againſt all foreign Princes, perſons, prelates, ſtates, or 
« potentates.” This part of the oath was, by ſpecial order of the 
King, expunged from the council-book *, 


Most of theſe things . paſſed in the courſe of the year 1686. 
The ſucceeding year was ſignalized by a meaſure which could not 
fail, either by dividing the proteſtant intereſt, to give James a better 
chance of ſucceſs in his views, or, by uniting it againſt him, to in- 
creaſe his difficulties : Suſpending at once, by his own. authority, 
the whole ſyſtem of laws provided by ſo many parliaments againſt 
nonconformity, he publiſhed a declaration of indulgence in favour 
of all his ſubjects; by which he not only gave them a full tolera- 
tion in matters of religion, but diſpenſed with their taking the 
teſts, and thus laid open all offices to catholics, and ſectaries, and 
churchmen alike, This act of abſolute power was the more pro- 
voking, becauſe the ſame gazette which publiſhed it contained a pro- 
rogation of parliament to a diſtant period, The experiment of the 
declaration was firſt tried in Scotland, upon account of the abſurdity 
and unpopularity of the teſt in that country, which had brought ruin 
upon the Earlof Argyle But the words in which the Scottiſh decla- 


* Books of privy-council, 1. 13. July 1688. The words were replaced at the 
revolution, Vid. books 16. February 1688. 
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fation was expreſſed, like thoſe of all the other ſtate-papers drawn 
by Stuart, were contrived to offend thoſe whom they pretended 
to oblige : For the declaration bore, that the King had iſſued it by 
„his ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, and abſolute power, 
« which all his ſubjects were to obey without reſerve.” This de- 
claration was received in Scotland with a ſullen diſregard : The 
churchmen and royaliſts were diſpleaſed to ſee thoſe whom they 
called fanatics freed from the penal laws; and the preſbyterian 
party remonſtrated to each other: *The declaration was ſpecious 
and liberal, indeed, to appearance, but hollow and deſigning at 
« the bottom : For, under pretence of ſhowing indulgence to non- 
„ conformiſts, it was only meant to procure it for Roman Catholics. 


« They had already felt the ſeverity of the Duke of York's admini . 


« ſtration againſt their religion, What had ſo ſuddenly reconciled 
« him to their intereſts? Had the former rebellion of their friends, 


« or their own late oppoſition in parliament, gained favour in his 
« eyes? Such actions were not calculated to gain the friendſhip of 
« Kings, Favours offered voluntarily by enemies were al wie ſu- 
« ſpicious; but they were doubly ſo, when preſſed upon thoſe who 
„were not aſking them.“ The privy-council was almoſt the only 
public body which * paid compliments to James's ſpirit of toleration, 
But theſe compliments diſcovered to the wiſe, that only the King's 
ſervants yielded to the King's ſentiments, In England, the diſ- 
fenters were ſo weak as to be caught in the ſnare, and made ad- 
vances to form connections with the crown. 


JaMES, improving upon theſe advances, endeavoured, by rai- James ſows 


ſing jealouſies between the diſſenters and the church, to pro- 


couraged, and favourable anſwers given to them : Plans were re- 
ceived and digeſted at court for their ſecurity: The court-lan- 
guage was, that the King's intentions to ſhew favour to the dif. 
{enters had hitherto been prevented from taking effect, by the ſe- 


verity and pride of the church of England. In order to expoſe 


* Gazette March 3. 1686-7. + Sir John Reresby. 


jealouſics 


i between the 
cure conceſſions from both; from the former in hopes of ere e 


keeping, and from the latter, of regaining his favour. For this diſſentere. 
purpoſe, addreſſes in favour of proteſtant diſſenters were en- 
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the rigour of that church, James gave orders * to make a ſcrutiny 
into all the vexatious ſuits which had been brought in the eccleſia- 
flical courts againſt diſſenters. By his orders 4, the common coun- 
cils of London, and of many other corporations f, were filled with 
diſſenters. The juſtices of peace, and deputy-licutenants were chan- 
ged almoſt all over the kingdom; and, in the Gazette ||, it was avow- 
ed by government, that this was done to gain ſecurity for the de- 
claration of indulgence. James's common converſation, and his 
public papers, contained expreſſions of the greateit cordiality to 
thoſe of that denomination, Many can bear the frowns ot Kings. 
But their ſmiles are more irreſiſtible, The diflenters of England 
in general were ripe for attaching themſelves to the party ot the 


King. 


THis new ſtate of party was beginning to be attended with the 
conſc:quences which James had foreſeen, Animoſities daily aroſe 
between the zcalots of the church of England, and of the diſſent- 
ers; the former upbraiding their proteſtant brethren with their 
deſertion of the proteſtant cauſe, and the latter reminding the 
church of England of her paſt rigours, and inſulting her preſent 
misfortunes. Of all the meaſures taken by James, this gave the 
greateſt alarm and uneaſineſs to thoſe who were reſolved to oppoſe 
his innovations. The beſt writers of the proteſtant party, there- 
fore, employed themſelves in publications to ſtop the growth of 


the evil, particularly Lord Hallitax ; and Burnet, the facility of 


whoſe ſtile and imagination was more fuited to the looſeneis of 
pamphlet-writing, than to the preciſion, 1mpartiality, and dignity 
of hiſtory. To the church of England, they held forth, + the ne- 
« ceſlity of forgetting paſt injuries between the church and diſſent- 
« ers, and of uniting tor future defence againſt Roman catholics,” 
They warned the diflenters, “ the royal tavour, with which 
« they were blinded, could not be ſincere, or long lived, which had 


* Gazette March 1. 1687. et paſſim. + Sir John Rereſby. Books of 
privy-council, 24. September, 10. February 1687. + There are innumerable 


' inſtances of theſe changes in the books of privy-council from November 1787, till 


June 1688. || Gazette December 12. 1687. 
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been conferred upon them, only becaufe the church of England 
« would not receive it on the terms of making conceſſions to pope- 
« ry, and of which that church could ſtrip them in an inſtant, by 
yielding to thoſe terms.“ 


WuHiLE James was purſuing ſo many imprudent and dangerous 
meaſures, he was, by the frivolouſneſs of public addreſſes, lulled in- 
to a fatal ſecurity, from which he was awaked only by the noiſe of 
his own ruin. Not only all the different bodies of the diſſenters 
thanked him for his declaration of indulgence, but five biſhops, at 
the head of their clergy, the body of lawyers, the city. of London, 
and great numbers of other public bodies of the church of England, 
followed the example. Although almok every individual in 
the nation was inflamed againſt the King, and moſt of thoſe who 
were ſounded * by his orders, declared they would not comply in 
parliament with his meatures ; yet almoſt all public bodies appeared 
to be in tranſports with his conduct . 


Am1psT James's projects about religion, he neglected not his 
temporal intereſts. He adopted that project of ſimplifying govern- 
ment, and of reducing all buſineſs to the perion of the Sovereign, 
which every Prince fince the world began, who has aimed at arbi- 
trary power, has endeavoured to carry into execution. When he 
put the treaſury into commiſſion, he declared to the privy-council, 
that he did it, becauſe too much power was committed to the high 
treaſurer; and, at the tame time, he declared, that, for the ſame 
reaſon, the offices of general and of admiral were, in due time, to 
be excrcited by himſeit only 4. James ſtietched his views of ſub- 
jecting all things co his will, even beyond the Atlantic: For, he or- 


Rereſby 257. f The gazettes of the year 1687 and 1688, are full 
of theſe adreſſes. James was ſo fond of them, that he reccived one from the com- 
pany of cooks, in which they ſaid, © that the declaration of indulgence reſembled the 
* Almighty's manna, which ſuited every man's palate ;” and © that men's different 
* guſtos might as well be forced as their different apprehenſions about religion,” 
Gazette Nov. 4. + Books of privy-council, Jan. 7. 1686. 
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dered quo warr*ntos to be iſſued, to forfeit all the charters of the pro- 
prietors and corporations in America “. 


Ix times of high paſſion, the public attention is more ingroſſed 
by particular exertions of power, than by the general and impor- 
tant regulations which it eſtabliſhes. An act of royal power a- 
gainſt one of the colleges of Oxford united the church and friends 


of liberty againſt the King, and ſuſpended the advances of the diſ- 
ſenters. James iſſued a mandate, with a diſpenſation to Magdalene 


college in Oxford, a foundation extremely rich, to chuſe one Farmer, 
who had promiſed to become catholic, preſident of the college, 
Farmer happened to be, by the ſtatutes of the foundation, under 
{everal diſabilities, which the fellows could not get over without 
breaking their oaths to the ſtatutes of their founders, The fel- 


| lows, therefore, in a petition, repreſented their difficulties to the 


June 22+ 


King, begged him to recal the mandate, and offered to chuſe any o- 
ther qualified + perſon he pleaſed, The anſwer returned by Lord 
Sunderland was, that the King expected obedience to his will. The 
fellows waited the King's further pleaſure, until the laſt day on 
which they were limited by their ſtatutes to elect, and then choſe 


Dr Hough, a man of high character, and of higher ſpirit, who 


was immediately confirmed by the biſhop of Worceſter viſitor of 
the college, and inſtalled. For this contumacy, the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion puniſhed Hough by deprivation, and two of the fel- 
lows by ſuſpenſion. But they refuſed to ſubmit to the ſentence, and 
continued in the exerciſe of their offices, upon this ground, that their 
ſettlements in the college were their freeholds, beſtowed upon them 
by the will of their founder, and of which, therefore, they could not 
be deprived unleſs by a common trial at law, In order to avoid the 
queſtion concerning the ſtatutory diſabilities under which Farmer la- 
boured, James, ſoon after, iſſued a new mandate to the fellows, to elect 


* This important order is to be found in the books of privy-council, May 
28. 1687. The Engliſh ſubjects of America, who complain of their ſufferings 
under the preſent reign, may compare that order with the meaſures of a very 
different nature which another Prince has tried to pacify and reclaim them, 

+ State trials, v. 3. p. 718. : 
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Parker Biſhop of Oxford for their preſident; a man who had writ- 
ten a book in defence of the King's project of diſpenſing with the 
teſts. The fellows made anſwer, that the place was full by the e- 
lection of Dr Hough. James went to Oxford, in a progreſs he 
was making through the weſtern parts of his kingdom, ſent for 
the fellows, upbraided them with their diſobedience, and command- 
ed them forthwith to depart from his preſence, and elect Biſhop 
Parker. His laſt words to them were, “ that otherwiſe they ſhould 
« feel the weight of his hand.“ They retired to their chapel, and 
there reſolved to prefer their duty to che laws, to the will of their 
Sovereign. James perceived too late the falſe ſtep he had made, in 
expoling his authority to the affront of a perſonal refuſal, and in 
making altercations betwzen a King of England and the fellows of 
a college, the ſubject of diſpute among boys, and abruptly left Ox- 
ford. A deputation of the college followed him to Bath, with ſome ge- 
neral but unmeaning aſſurances of their loyalty and obedience. James, 
fretted with them, and with himſelf, gave directions to hring the 


matter to a compromile : The tellows liſtened to a treaty, in order 


to keep up the attention of the public, and to give importance to 


themſelves: But, in the end, encouraged by a party, and flattered with 


the applauſes of the youth, they refuſed to make any conceſſions. 
The King had gone too far to retreat with honour, or to proceed 
without loſs of popularity: He allowed two months to pals over, and 
then ſent a new eccleſiaſtical commiſhon as viſitors to Oxford, to ter- 
minate a diſpute which, by the variety ot its incidents, was continually 
becoming moreand more ſerious. The new commiſſioners entered a 
town of gownſmen, ſurrounded with three troops of horſe, Doctor 
Hough was aſked by the biſhop of Chelier, preſident of the court, 
If he would ſubmit to the tormer ſentence of deprivation ? He an- 


ſwered, He would not; and, with great intiepidity, aſſerted the 


rights of the college, and defended his own. The King's proctor up- 


on this accuſed him of contumacy ; and the court ſtruck his name 


out of the college-book. The fellows were next aſked, if they would 


afliſt at the inſtallment of the Biſhop of Oxford ? All but two re- 


fuſed, Hough proteſted againſt the proceedings of the commiſ- 
fion, and appealed to the courts of law in Weſtminſter-hall, A 
low but firm murmour of applauſe, the genuine and inſuppreſlible- 
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voice of Engliſh liberty was heard from every part of the hall, in 
which almoſt the whole univerſity was aſſembled. The court, how- 
ever, cauſed the doors of the preſident's lodgings to be broken o- 
pen, and inſtalled the biſhop of Oxford by proxy. The biſhop of 
Cheſter then intimidated the fellows by threats in public, and ſooth- 
ed them with promiſes in private. They who had withſtood the 
frown of the ſovereign of the nation, were not able to withſtand the 
authority of a ſuperior of their own order: A paper was ſigned by 
them in theſe words: © That, ſince the King had cauſed the biſhop 
« of Oxford to be inſtalled, they ſubmitted to him, ſo far as was 
awful, and agreeable to the ſtatutes of the college, and not pre» 
„judicial to the right of Doctor Hough.” The biſhop, having 
brought them thus far, thought he was ſure of making his victory 
compleat, and inſiſted, that they ſhould ſign a paper, acknowled.- 
ging their offence, and begging pardon of the King, By this frivo- 
lous demand, he loſt the effect of what he had formerly gained. 
The fellows, aſhamed of their late conceſſion, obſerving their credit 
likely to ſink with their old friends, and that they could never 
expect to find any with a party which thus inſiſted upon their de- 
baſing themſelves, refuſed, explained away what they had for- 
merly done, and, in the end, retracted it, The court, embar- 
raſſed by this ſudden turn, ſtopped, and returned to London, 
But the King ſoon 'after ſent them back to Oxford, where 
they admitted ſome new fellows by their own authority alone; 
then calling for the fellows of the college, the commiſſioners 
inſiſted that, before they quitted the room, they ſhould ſign a 
paper of the ſame tenor with the paper which the biſhop of Cheſter 
had formerly preſented to them, The fellows, willing to prolong 
the matter, aſked time to confider, and to give their anſwer in 
writing; but met with a refuſal. All of them, near thirty in 
number, except two who profefſed obedience, were deprived, and 
declared incapable of church-preferment for the future, Others 
were placed in their ſtead by authority of the King. And to theſe, 
upon the death of the biſhop of Oxford, which happened ſoon at- 
ter, a mandate was iſſued to ele& Gifford for their preſident, a doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, titular biſhop of Madura, and one of the four 
vicars apoſtolical of England.. Theſe diſputes the more engaged 
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che paſſions of the Engliſh, becauſe the attack upon the college, af. Fan 1 I. 
fecting the conſtitution and freehold of the members, was conſi- BOOK IV. | 


dered to be an invaſion of property, as well as of religion. A 
1688. 


| 

| 
Bu the paſſions of the nation were, a few months after, in the 1688. 1 | 
ſpring of the year 1688, transferred to an object more important | 
and more affecting: For James, ruſhing with precipitancy upon his April 27. 
ruin, publiſhed a new declaration of indulgence, and commanded | 
all the clergy to read it from their pulpits. This general command His 6: [1 
brought matters to a point between the King and the church; be- tition- li | 
cauſe it was obvious, if the clergy read the proclamation, that their 

order would become contemptible to their hearers ; and, if they 

diſobeyed, that they would be obnoxious to the pains of the new 

commiſhon-courts. In this delicate ſituation, between the danger " 
of offending the King, or of loſing the people, almoſt all the cler- | 
gy preferred their honour, and their duty, to the King's favour; and 1 
reſolved not to read the declaration. Six of the biſhops, Loyd of 
St Aſaph, Kenne of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chi. 
cheſter, White of Peterburgh, and Trelawny of Briſtol, met with 
archbiſhop Sancroft, at his palace at Lambeth, to conſult concern- 
ing common meaſures. One or two other divines *,*together with i 
Lord Clarendon, were the only other perſons privy to this con» 
ſultation. The biſhops framed the following decent and ſoothing, 

but firm petition to the King: And fix of them, the archbiſhop be- 

ing ſick, delivered it in perſon to him: “ Humbly ſheweth, 

A hat the great averſeneſs they find in themſelves to the diſtributing May 18. 
* and publiſhing in all their churches your Majeſty's late declara- 

tion for liberty of conſcience, proceeds neither from any want of 
duty and _obedience to your Majeſty (our holy mother the 
„church of England, being both in her principles and conſtant 

« practice-unqueſtionably loyal, and having, to her honour, been 

* more than once publicly acknowledged to be ſo by your graci- 

« ous Majeſty), nor yet from any want of tenderreſs to diſſenters, 

in relation to whom, we are willing to come to ſuch a temper 
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„as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and 
« ſettled in parliament and convocation ; but, among many other 
« conſiderations, frora this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration 1s 
« founded upon ſuch a diſpenfing power, as hath been often decla- 
« red illegal in parliament,” and particularly in the years 1662 and 
« 1672, and in the beginning of your Majeſty's reign; and in a mat- 
« ter of ſo great moment and conſequence to the whole nation, 
« both in church and ſtate, your petitioners cannot, in prudence, 
« honour, or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties to it, 
« as the diſtribution of it all over the nation, and the ſolemn pu- 
« blication of it once again, even in God's houſe, and in the time of 
« divine ſervice, muſt amount to, in common and reaſonable con- 
« ſtruction,” 


« Your petitioners, therefore, moſt humbly and earneſtly be- 
« ſeech your Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed not to inſiſt upon 
« their diſtributing and reading your ſaid declaration.“ | 


JamMEs read the petition, and made the following anſwer: « F 
« have heard of this before, but did not believe it. I did not ex- 
« pe this from the church of England, eſpecially from ſome of 
« you. If I change my mind, you ſhall hear from me; if not, I 
6 expect my command ſhall be obeyed.” The biſhops replied, «© We 
« reſign ourſelves to the will of God,” bowed, and retired, 


ALTHOUGH Sancroft had the precaution, to write the peti- 
tion with his own hand, leſt a copy might be taken; yet, from 
the infidelity of thoſe who ſurrounded the King, printed copies 
of the petition were diſperſed all over London, the fame night 
it was preſented, All men, therefore, ſaw, that the conteſt 
was now brought to a criſis between James and the Church: 
For the biſhops, by intereſting their“ prudence, honour, and con- 
« ſcience,” in the diſpute, had put it out of their power to draw 
back; and James, by his continual repetition of the neceflity of 
obedience in ſubjects, had obliged himſelf to go forward. He 
took, however, three weeks to conſider of the proſpect before him. 


AND IRELAND ere 


The nation believing that their own fate, and the fate of their Pans I. 

poſterity, was depending, waited the event with impatience and Book IV, 1 
anxiety. * þ 

1688, . 4 

Ar laſt, the biſhops were called to appear before the privy : coun - June 8. i 


cil : They were aſked, © If they owned their petition ?” A queſtion, . „ 
which was become neceſſary, becauſe, without their acknowledge. council. | 
ment, it was difficult to prove that they had delivered the petition: , 
They declined to anſwer the queſtion ; a refuſal which embarraſſed 
the council. They were ordered to withdraw. Upon their return, 
they {till declined to anſwer, which continued the embarraſſment, 
But, at length, reflecting, that it was the more manly part to a. wy 
vow to the council what they were reſolved to defend to the world, | 
they owned the paper. Jeffreys aſked them, if they would give 
recognizances to appear before the court of King's bench, to ſtand | 
trial ſor their miſdemeanour. With a view to engage the peers in 1 
their quarrel, they inſiſted} upon their privilege of peerage, and 4 
refuſed to find bail. Jeffreys menaced them with the tower, and the 
King's indignation. They anſwered, © That they were willing to 
go Where-ever the King pleaſed ; for that the King of Kings 
« was their Protector and Judge.” They were committed to the | 
tower, all the privy-counſellors ſigning the warrant, except Fa- 
ther Peters, who by the King's command was excuſed. Jeffreys, | 
* who forcſaw the conſequences of this proſecution, adviſed the 
King againſt it, But there is reaſon to believe, that Sunderland 
promoted it, while underhand he exhorted the buen to ſtand 
rm. | 


7 DixtcTIONS were given to carry the biſhops, by water, to the They are 
; tower, in order to prevent the emotions which a fight of their ſent to the 
ſufferings, in theirpaſſage through the city, might raiſe in the people. 3 
But the people ruſhed in innumerable crouds to the river, to wait 
for them, covering the banks on both ſides, and filling the rooms, and 
even roofs of all the adjoining houſes, They ſet up a ſhout of accla 
mation, when the biſhops were firſt diſcovered at a diſtance ; ſhed 
* Clarendon's diary, June 14 and 27. 
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Pa RTI. tears, and offered prayers for their deliverance, when they ap- 
Book IV. proached; threw themſelves with reverence on the ground as they 
WY paſſed; and ſtill with their eyes followed the barges when diſappear- 
$600. ing. The contagion caught even the ſoldiers: They kneeled, and 

aſked the bleſſings of thoſe priſoners whom they were appointed 
to guard, When the biſhops arrived at the tower, it was the hour: 
of evening-ſervice. The bell tolled ; the clergyman was entering the 
chapel; and the people flocking into it. They embraced the omen, 
and repaired inſtantly to church, to return their thanks to that 
God, in whoſe cauſe, they believed, they were ſuffering. 


June 29. Tux were brought to their trial in the court of King's bench: 
Their trial. The crime charged againſt them was, © the framing and publiſh=; 
„ing a ſeditious, falſe, and malicious libel, againſt the King's 
« prerogative and government, under the pretence of preſenting a 
« petition to the King.” Twenty-nine peers, with a great number 
of divines and commoners of rank, attended them to their trial, 
tories and whigs vying with each other who ſhould do them moſt 
honour. The populace, who aflembled in expeRation of the 
event, were more numerous than ever had been ſeen together 
in England, Their acclamations, proceeding from animation and 
anger, were more violent and more continued, than thoſe which 
had been heard when the biſhops were paſſing to the tower; be- 
cauſe they were not broken by the varying paſſi ns of grief and un- 
certainty. The priſoners received theſe honours with attection and 
humility, In diſtributing their benedictions, they exhorted the 
people to reprets their zeal, and to honour and obey the King: A 
generoſity which increaſe the public reſentment againſt him who | 
was the caufe of their ſufferings, When the judges entered the . 
court, they found it filled with men and women of the firſt rank. : 
The arguments of the biſhops council, particularly of Mr Summers, 4 
who owed his future fortune to the character he gaine in tius trial, 
were received by the audience with a favour proportioned to the 
averſion with which thoſe of the proſecutors were heard. They 
argued, © As peers, it was the right of the biſhops to give coun- 
*cil to the King. As prelates, it was their duty to attend to the 
« intereſts of that religion which was committed to their charge: 
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They had not invaded the King's prerogative, by remonſtrating 
* againſt the diſpenſing power; for the King had no ſuch preroga- 
tive: The petition could not be /ed:t:ous, for it was preſented to 
the King in private, and to him only; nor fa/ſ, for the matter 
of it was true; nor malicious, for the occaſion was not ſought 
« by them, but preſſed upon them; it was not a libel, for the in. 
« tention was innocent, and the ſubject has leave, by law, to peti- 
« tion his Prince when he thinks himſelf aggrieved; it was not 
« publiſhed, for the archbiſhop had not truſted even the writing of 
« the petition to a clerk, and the biſhops could give no copy, be- 
« cauſe they had none,” Two of the judges, Lord Chief Juſtice 
Wright and Allybone, gave their opinions to the jury againſt the 
priſoners; the other two, Powel and Holloway, declared their 
ſentiments in their favour. The jury kept themſelves inclo- 
ſed all night, in order to give the more ſolemnity to their pro- 
ceedings, and in the morning returned their verdict, that the 
priſoners were not guilty, The verdict was received with a ſhout 
in the court *, which was anſwered by one from the multitude in 
the palace yard, and almoſt, in an inſtant, by a thouſand ſhouts 
from different parts of the town, Theſe were continued from vil- 
lage to village, till they reached the army incamped on Honſlow- 
heath, which was ſeized with the fame ſympathetic tranſport. The 
King happened that day to be in Lord Feveriham's tent, and hear— 
ing the camp in an wproar, ſent Feverſham to inquire into the 
cauſe : He returned, and reported, „It was nothing but the joy 
* of the ſoldiers for the diſcharge of the biſhops. Nothing,” ſaid 
the King, Do you call that nothing? But fo much the worſe 
« for them.” He returned immediately to town, and iſſued a pro- 
clamation, forbidding the populace to aſſemble in the ſtreets. The 
reſtraint increaſed their zeal; and the city was lighted up by bone- 
fires and illuminations- Some perfons were tried for diſorders 
committed that evening; but the juries acquitted them +, though 
often ſent back by the judges to reconſider their verdicts. ; 


Lord Clarendon, who was preſent, ſays it almoſt made the roof crack. Diary 
June 30. + Rereſby p. 265. 
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Soo after the trial of the biſhops, Powel and Holloway were 
ſtruck off the liſt of judges, and the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion iſſu- 
ed an order * for returning the names of all thoſe clergymen who 
had refuſed to read the King's declaration of indulgence, in order 
that proſecutions might be directed againſt them. Impotent marks 
of revenge and obſtinacy. Immediately aſter, the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter + obſerving how the current ran, wrote a letter to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion, Pp to be excuſed from attending it a- 
ny longer: It met no more. l 


Fixpixs the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts inſufficient for the 
accompliſhment of his will, James gave orders to ſound the diffe- 
rent regiments at Blackeath, it they would ſtand by him in the 
abrogation of the teſts, The major of Litchfield's regiment made 

a ſpeech to the ſoldiers, and ordered all thoſe to lay down their arms 
who would not comply with their ſovereign” s deſire. The whole 
regiment, except a few, threw their arms upon the ground. The 
King was on the field, He was ſtruck motionleſs at the ſight, 
But, after ſome pauſe, he ordered them to take up their muſkets, 
and ſaid, with a ſullen ambiguity, „That he would do them the ho- 
«< nour to alk their advice another time,” Experience ſhould; have 
taught him how little his military force was to be depended upon 
in matters of religion. For the year before, Admiral Strickland, 
who was a papiſt, having directed the prieſts to ſay maſs on board 
his ſhip, the ſeamen, a claſs of men not famous in England for at- 
tention to religious controverſy, roſe in a mutiny, and inſiſted to 
throw the prieſts over board. Strickland proceeded to ſeverity: 
The ſeverity added rage to mutiny ; and both flew from ſhip to 
ſhip. The King was obliged to repair to Portſmouth, to pacify 
the ſeamen, He in vain called them his children and old friends, 
Though more eaſily affected with conceſſions, and with kindneſs 
of expreſſion than other men, it was impoſlible to ſatisfy them 
until the prieſts were removed from all the ſhips ]. 


* Gazette July 12. + Biſhop of Rocheſter's letters to Lord Dorſet. 
Sir John Rereſby 265. | | 
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DUkIiNG the trial of the biſhops, the Queen was brought to bed N 1. 
of a ſon. Rumours were immediately ſpread, and, as men eaſily be- Boo x IV. 


lieve what they wiſh, were greedily received, that the birth was an 
impoſture. Many falſchoods were invented and circulated to in- 
| creaſe the ſuſpicion; and, according to the nature of credulity, in 
times of high paſſion, the moſt improbable were the moſt believed. 
Even men of ſenſe and of candour ſeemed to have lolt their ſupe- 
riority of mind in the prejudices of the vulgar. The vulgar even 
fell below their ordinary deficiency of common underſtanding : 
They believed, that the fireworks, prepared in honour of the Prince 
of Wales's birth, were intended to bombard the city, in revenge for 
their rejoicings upon the deliverance of the biſhops. And as men 
in terror are prone to ſuperſtition, the ſky happening, on the night of 
the fire-works, to be alternately obſcured by clouds, and inflamed 
by lightnings, they cried out,“ That this was an expreſſion of the 
_« Almighty's indignation againſt the impoſture put upon the pro- 
u teſtant heirs to the throne,” Few reflected how unlikely it was, 
that James ſhould fiifle the voice of nature, to injure his daugh- 
ters, who had never injured him. It was faid, © That one who had 
„broke faith with his God, in changing his religion, and who had 
« broke faith with his people, in invading the conſtitution, was 
become inſenſible to all the ties of nature,” 
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Prince, and of Holland, in the Year 1688, relative to other Nations. 
The Prince's Movements in England. His ſecret Preparations. in Hol- 
land. His Public Preparations ——— James kept long in the Dark. 
At laſt receives Intelligence of the intended Invaſion. _—— Offers of 
France to aſſiſt him——Officers caſbiered for refuſing Popiſh Recruits. 
James makes Advances to the Church. His Preparations 
His Negotiations with the States. Differences in the Prince's 
Engliſh Councils. The Prince publiſhes his Declaration — —His 
Foll;wers Publiſh other Papers. Interview of Fames with the Bi- 
Inquiry into the Birth of the Prince of Wales, The Prince 
of Orange detained by Croſs winds—— State of Men's Minds in this In- 
terval. 


D URING a ſucceſlion {of ſuch” diſagreeable meaſures, almoſt 


all eyes in Britain were turned towards the Prince of O- 


Princeof O- range, whoſe conſort, the Lady Mary, was the next heir to the 


range. 


crown, and a proteſtant, and who was himſelf the preſerver of his 
own country, the head of the proteſtant intereſt in Chriſtendom, and 
the aſſertor of the liberties of Europe, in oppoſition to that power 
which was the hereditary enemy of England. The whigs were 
willing to ſeize liberty under any leader ; and the tories deemed 

t not incompatible with their principles of obedience, to receive 
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it from the hands of a Prince whoſe conſort would, in all probabi- PART]. 
lity, have a right to their future allegiance. The church of Eng. Book V. 
land was driven to deſpair ; the diſſenters found out at laſt, that WW 0 
they were like to be made the forgers of their own chains: Some | 
of James's friends began to think, that they had gone too far in fa- Ui 
vour of his religion; even Jeffreys heſitated, repented, and trem- | 
bled . Some indulged, ſome changed, and ſome invented princi- 
ples to vindicate their conduct; but almoſt all reſolved on the con- 
duct they were to follow. The birth of the Prince of Wales ſet 
all theſe ſparks in a flame. Men ſaw no end to their fears; and the 
happineſs of their Sovereign in this event was looked upon as an 
entail of calamity on the nation, James, by avoiding to aflemble 1 
his parliament, had put it out of the power of his people to re- 
cur to their conſtitutional relief. Moſt abhorred the thought of a 
civil war, becauſe they recollected, that, in the time of Charles & 
the nation, in defending itſelf againſt one Prince, had been ſubject- 
ed to an hundred tyrants: But they thought that a foreign 
force, together with the pretenſions of the Prince of Orange, to in- 
terpoſe in the ſettlement of a nation which was too apt, when left 
to itſelf, to run into confuſion, might afford ſecurity againſt ty 
ranny on the one hand, and anarchy on the other, In one thing 
only the tories and whigs differed : The tories intended no more 
by aſking the protection of the Prince of Orange, than to procure 
a great parhamentary ſettlement for the ſecurity of the national 
religion and laws : But the whigs, concealing their intentions in 
public, animated each other thus in private: * Parliamentary 
« ſettlements and laws in ſupport of religion and liberty, they 
« had in abundance: But of what avail were parliaments and 
*« laws againſt a King, who conſidered the firſt only as inſtruments 
* of his convenience in reigning ; and who aflerted a right of diſ- 
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gRereſby paſkm and Clarendon's diary. Jeffreys, like all inſolent men was 
much a coward. One of Charles II. s parliaments having attacked him, in or- 
der to oblige him to ſurrender his office of recorder of London, Charles offered | 
him his protection, and even ſollicited him to make uſe of it. But Jeffreys in A 
terrors reſigned. Charles faid, with his uſual wit, © Jeffreys, I find, is not par- | 
« 1iament-proof.” - North's examen, p. $51. | f | 
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„ penſing when he pleaſed with the laſt? There was an original con- 
tract between the Prince and the ſubject, by which the one was 
« bound to obſerve the laws, and the other his allegiance, But James 
„had broken his part of this contract : They were therefore free 
© from their part of it likewiſe. And the time was now ripe, in 
« compliance with the voice of the people, to oblige him to defcend 
© from that throne, from which, by the voices of two ſucceſſive 
„ houſes of commons, he had already been excluded.” All theſe 
diflerent parties carried their complaints to the Prince of Orange 
with the more freedom ; becauſe, although the reſerved manner 
which was natural to him, together with his opinion of the vio- 
lence and variableneſs of the Britiſh in politics, made him cauti- 
ous of ſpeaking out his own ſentiments; yet he was ever ready 
to hear the complaints of a people who, beyond all others, are 
impatient of miſzry; and who, even when happy, complain be» 
cauſe they are not happier : And theſe manners gave a high 
opinion of his prudence to the diſcontented. part of the 


Engliſh, and that they were ſafe in forming connections with: 
him, 


Tat Engliſh were at this time equally well diſpoſed to connect 
their intereſts with thoſe of the Prince's countrymen. The ſudden 
revocation of the edict of Naatz by Louis XIV. had revived the 
remembrance of thoſe ties which, a century before, had united and 
ſupported the civil and religious intereſts of England and Holland. 
And, when the Engliſh compared the revocation of the edict with 
the ſucceeding conduct of James, they imputed both to a regu- 
lar concerted plan between Louis and him, to deſtroy the pro- 
teſtant religion all over Europe. Inſtead of endeavouring to wipe 
off the impreſſions which the diſcovery of Coleman's letrers had 
created, James had, during the laſt two years, managed his negotia- 
tions with France in a manner which confirmed thoſe ſuſpicions, Al- 
though there were treaties between England and France, which pro- 
vided for the ſecurity of Engliſh ſubjects reſiding in the laſt of theſe 
countries; yet no ſooner was the edict of Nantz revoked, than dra- 


goons were quartered upon the Engliſh merchants, to force them to 


3 
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change their religion, and they were not permitted to leave the 
kingdom. When James complained of theſe things, the French 
court gave orders, that none of the Engliſh who were not naturali- 
ſed ſhould be moleſted : But, as directions were at the ſame time gi- 
ven, that the wives and children of thoſe who had married French 
women ſhould be conſidered as naturalized, the laſt part of the order 
made the firſt of little uſe; and the wives and children were ſent 
to priſons or to convents. Arts were ufed to rob of the benefit 
of the order, even the few who were entitled to it &. The French 


* A letter from Sir William Trumball the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, 
to Lord Sunderland, December 19. 1685, in the paper-oflice, gives a curious 
inſtance of this: 

« I acquainted him (i. e. Louis XIV. ) alſo with Sir William Douglas's pe- 
tition for leave for his wife and child to go into England with him: But this, 
he told me plainly, the King had tefuſed ; for, although the huſband, being not 
naturalized, might go if he pleaſed, yet the wife and child were ſubjects of 
France, and ſhould not have that permiſſion. 

ce It happened, that, at the ſame time, I requeſted leave for one Mrs Wilkins 
to ſell her eſtate at Rouen, and to return to her huſband in England, whoſe 
caſe was this : Humphrey Wilkins had been for many years a merchant at Rouen, 
but falling into troubles, his wife obtained a ſentence of {ſeparation de habita- 
tion et des biens from him, and ſo he went to London. Monſ. de Croiſſy 
told me, that the King would not grant her any leave as ſhe deſired ; but, becauſe 
her huſband had been naturalized, he looked upon her as his ſubject. So that, 
in the caſe of Sir William Douglas, they ſeparate man and wife, and in this, 

they join them that were ſeparated by the ſentence of their own judges.” 

l Louis, at this time, ſeems to have been as bigotted as James; and to have 
entered as much into detail. There is an inſtance alſo of this in Mr Skelton's 
letter ro Lord Sunderland, June 11. 1687, in the paper- oſſice. 

« The King ſeems to be much afraid, that Mademoiſelle Dtomarre, when 
ſhe ſhall be in the Princeſs of Denmark's court, may be prevailed upon by her 
ſiſter to change her religion; and, though I had thought the aſſurance I had gi- 
ven in his Majeſty's name, that nothing ſhould be ſaid to her to that purpoſe, 
might have been ſufficient, yet the Moſt Chriſtian King cannot ſatisfy his con- 
ſcience, until he receive ſome more particular aſſurance; and, ſor that purpoſe, 
Monſ. de Croiſſy is ordered to write this day to Monſ. Barillon, from whom 
your Lordſhip will hear further of that matter.“ 
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| ſeized on the coaſts of England, ſome French fiſhermen who 


were ſettled in England, and, under pretence that they had 
carried Engliſh proteſtants from France into England, com- 
mitted them to priſons &. They would not permit the Engliſh 
proteſtants, who died in France, to be buried; and the corps of 
a woman which had been privately interred, was taken from the 
grave, and dragged naked through the ſtreets, The Engliſh tra- 
ders to Hudſon's Bay, the Weſt Indies, and Africa, were injured 
and inſulted, The people of New England were not allowed to 
trade, or to fiſh to the northward f, and, when their thips were 
forced to anchor in the French roads for water or proviſions, they 
were confiſcated. Upon one occaſion, fitty Engliſh hands were thrown 
overboard. The French court at firſt deaied the order for confiſca- 
tion in the roads, but afterwards avowed it J. They laid duties ſo 
high upon the importation of the Engliſh cotton-manutactures, that 
the duties were equivalent to a prohibition ++», Sir William Trum- 
ball preſented ſpirited, but proper memorials q, upon theſe ſubjects. 
The French complained of the terms in which they wire drawn, 
and he was repriminded by his Sovereign. Provoked by the pa- 
tience of the Engliſh, and the hauteurs of the French court, he re- 
ſigned his embatly , and no ſatisfaction was obtained for the nation. 
Louis XIV. had provoked the Pope by the humiliation of the Genoeſe, 
with whom that pontiff was connected by relation #4, and had in- 


dir William Trumball's letters to Lord Sunderland in the paper office. 
+ Ibid. + Ibid. and Skelton's letters. __ +In Sir 
William Trumball's letter.to Lord Sunderland, Jan. 2. 1686, in the paper-office, 
Monſ de Croiſſy denied the order; but, in the letter of gth Jan. Sir William 
ſays, that having urged Monſ. de Croiſſy upon the orders which the French 
commanders faid they had, he anſwered, “He did believe (at leaſt by con- 


« ſequence) there were ſuch orders.” ++ Ibid. May 8. 1686, The 
memorials are in the paper- office. Vid. alſo his letter 6th Feb 1686. S Sir 
William Trumball's correſpondence in the paper- office. 7 A Letter in the 


paper-office from Lord Preſton the Englith ambaſſador, to Lord nns ; 
from Paris, June 21. 1624, contains theſe words : 

The Duc D Etrees, the King's ambaſſador at Rome, hath lately had an audi- 
ence of the Pope, in which he deſigned to have declared to him the reaſons 
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fulted him in his capital in the affair of the franchiſes : The whole 
reign of Louis had been a ſucceſſion of injuries to the King of Spain 
and the Emperor. And, to ſhew his contempt of the Prince of O- 
range, he had, two years before the preſent period, pulled down the 
walls of Orange, committed the preſident, who was a proteſtant, to 
priſon, and, while he permitted the proteſtint preachers of other 
nations to quit France *, he confined thoſe of Orange in jails, 
The vengeance of all theſe Princes was therefore eager to fall up- 
on him, Yet James, engrofled intirely with the intereſts of his 
religion, inſtead of imitating the policy of his brother, who, ei- 
ther fomented the wars of his neighbours, or took no pains to 
bring them to a period, employed his good offices to compoſe dif- 
ferences between Louis and the Pope t, uſed all his influence to 
prevent a war between France and the confederate powers, main- 
tained a cloſe connection with Louis, which was dignified by both 
with the name ot friendſhip f, and made an offer to that Prince, 
to guarantee the twenty years truce, which was then ſubſiſting in 


the weſtern parts of Europe 56. Theſe marks of attention, or ra- 


which the King his maſter had to batter Genoa with his bombs. But the Pope, 
without hearing him, put himſelf upon his knees before his oratory, and weeping, 
brought forth theſe words: Defende cauſam tuam, © Domine ! and the ambaſ- 
ſador, not knowing what to ſay, retired.” 


Letter Sir William Trumball to Lord Sunderland, gth Jan. 1696, in the pa- 
per- office. + Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, 15. Feb. 1688, in the 
paper- office. + Theſe things are ſtrongly marked in the correſpondence of 
the three ſuccefſive ambaſſadors to France in this reign, in the paper-office, Lord 
Preſton, Sir William Trumball, and Skelton. Upon Dykvelt the Dutch am- 
baſſador's going to England, Skelton repreſents the expreſſions of the French: 
court thus · 

** Monſ. De Croifly took notice to me of Monſ. Dykvelt's going into England, 
and I find it is not approven here, fearing he does not deſign any good to his: 
Majeity ; and they hope, that the King will give him a thort and a ſpeedy diſ-- 
miſſion Letter Skelton to Lord Sunderland, 1. Feb. 1687. 

$ Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, June 11. 1687, contains theſe words: 

Ihe moſt Chriſtian King returning to Verſailles on Saturday lait, 1 went 
thither the next day, and preſented the memorial your Lordthip ſent me in: 
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ther of ſubſerviency to France, alarmed both the fears and the pride 
of the Engliſh. But, above all, they were diſheartened when they 
heard of the rejoicings of the court of France for the impriſon- 
ment of the ſeven biſhops, and the birth of the Prince of Wales *, 
judging, by a popular, and therefore for the moſt part by a juſt 
maxim, that England and France could ſeldom have reaſon to re- 
Joice at one time. | 


Maxy things ſtimulated the Prince to comply with the deſires 
of thoſe who ſollicited him to interpoſe in the affairs of England, 
It is natural to hate to extremes what we extremely dread : Hence 
perſonal averſion to Louis XIV. was the ruling paſſion in the 
Prince's breaſt, That monarch had, in the year 1672, puſhed Hol- 


your's of the 16th of May, which was read in council that morning, and yeſter- 
day Monſ. de Croiſſy told me that the King his maſter had declared his zeal for 
the preſerving the peace of Chriſtendom, and his reſolutions to preſerve inviola- 
bly the declarations he had lately made to maintain the truce; ſo that he was ve- 
ry glad to hear that the King my maſter would accept the guarantee of it, and 
charge himſelf with it. 

The miniſter of Denmark has deſired, that all the allies may be compre- 
hended in this guarantee; and that the King his maſter may be particularly na- 
med in it, which Monſ. Croifly has given him enconragement to hope. ? 

This guarantee took not effect. There was no other ſecret treaty between Louis 
and James. So early as March 1688, at a time when James had no reaſon to de- 
ny a treaty with France, and ſome to avow it, he difclaimed to the Spaniards 
all ſecret treaty with France. Vid. Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland 24th 
Mirch 1688, in the paper-office. Yet without doubt the Prince of Orange had 
reaſon to be alarmed with the offer of this guarantee, as it was a ſure foundation 
for the eſtabliſhment of the power of France. 

A letter from Skelton to Lord Sunderland, June 16. 1668, in the paper-of- 
ſice, contains theſe words: © His Chriſtian Majeſty was alſo pleaſed to take no- 
tice to me of the impriſonment of the biſhops, and very much applauds the 
King's reſolution in that affair, and faid he was ready to give his Majeſty all 
manner of aſhſtance that was in his power, which he ſpoke in ſuch a cordial 
manner as the ſincerity thereof is not to be doubted,” Vid. others of Skel- 
ton's letters, | 
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land, and the Prince himſelf, to the briak of deſtration. Since 

that time no year, ſcarce a month “, had paſſed, without ſome at- 

tempt by the Prince to kindle war againſt Louis, or ſome at- 
tempt by Louis to raiſe oppoſition to the Prince. When Louis 
deſtroyed the walls of Orange, the Prince ſaid, © He would, 
« one day, make him feel what it was to have exaſperated a 
„Prince of Orange.” A ſaying which he often repeated, and 
alwiſe with a force in his manner, which indicated how deep 
the injury had ſunk in his mind. During the two laſt years he 
had been forming a league compoſed of on: half of Europe a- 
gainſt France, but which he knew would be unavailing without 
the acceſſion of England. The King of Spain, the Emperor, and 
the Prince, preſſed James to join in that league To the two firſt 
of theſe Princes, after entertaining them with ſome hopes, James 
anſwered, « He meant to keep peace with his neighbours, and 
to confine his attention to the commerce of his own kingdoms,” 
To the laſt of them he offered to accede, provided the Prince 
would concur with him in procuring the abolition of the teſts 
and penal laws againſt Roman-catholics in England : A diſcrepan- 
cy in the anſwers, which made the Prince ſuſpect the ſincerity of 
that which he received. All theſe Princes therefore relulved up- 
on the ruin of the King of England as a neceſlary prelude to the 
vengeance they meditated againſt France. It is reported, and 
was by moſt believed at the time, that even the head of the Ro- 
man-catholic world, Innocent XI. ſupplied the Emperor with trea- 
ſures, to be employed in the dethronement of a Roman catholic King, 


Mos of the Britiſh, whom the Prince had ſeen in the late or 


the preſent reign, being diſcontented themſelves, had endeavour— 
ed to inſpire their diſcontents into him: The natural jealouſies 
between a Prince in poſſeſſion, and his preſumptive ſucceſfor ; the 
oppoſition of intereſts and religion; the remembrance of paſt, and 
dread of future injuries, had diſſolved all ties between the father 


and ſon-in-law, except thoſe which decorum impoſed, and of 


* Vid, D'Avaux. + Ibid, 
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which perhaps that decorum made both more impatient. When 
James recalled the fix Britiſh reziments in the Dutch ſervice, the 
Prince refuſed to part with them“. James ordered the officers to 
throw up their commiſſions ; but few obeyed him. Skelton's ſon, 
who was an officer in one of the regiments, and had an office a- 
bout the Princeſs, reſigned his commiſſion, but was willing to 
continue in his office, The Prince diſmiſſed him, ſaying, “ Thoſe 
« who will not ſerve the ſtates, ſhall not ſerve the Princeſs 4,” 
Skelton, who had quarrelled with the Prince, had been an officer in 
the French ſervice, and was known to hate the Dutch, was ſent 
ambaſſador to France to mark James's diſregard of the Prince f. 
He and the Dutch ambaſſador at Paris ſcarcely viſited each 
other. And, upon a falſe report that the Engliſh ambaſſador had 
made an application to the French court concerning the Prince's 
intereſts in Orange, the Prince complained of James's med- 
dling in his affairs t. The pregnancy of the Queen, and the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, gave motion to the uſual phlegm 
of the Prince's temper. Before that event, he had avoided a rup- 
ture, becauſe, in the courſe of nature, the proſpect of the Prin- 
ceſs's ſucceſſion was not diſtant, and by haſtening it too much, he 
might diſappoint it altogether : But now he ſaw that proſpect re- 


moved to a ſtill more remote and more uncertain day. 


TRE Prince knew with pleaſure, at this time, that the minds of his 
countrymen were equally hoſtile with his own to the Kings of 


France and of England. Louis XIV, had lately attacked the intereſts 


* Gazettes 1687. Books of privy-council, 14th March 1687-8. 

+ Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, March 24. 1688, in the paper-office, 

1 Ibid. to ibid. July 9. 1687, July 10 1688. | 3 

++ From a letter 16. July 1687, from Skelton to Lord Sunderland, in the pa- 
per · office, it appears that the Dutch ambaſſador at Paris had complained to Monſ. 
de Croiſſy of this. Skelton repeats Croiſſy's ſurprize at the injury done by the re- 
port to Skelton, © who,” ſaid he, “ never had made mention of any thing relating 
« to his Highneſs except the interceding for the preſident of Orange, and the 
« members of that principality; and that after ſuch a manner, that he plainly 
« ſaw, it was not a thing the King took much to heart.” x 

Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, 13th Jan. 1687, and others. 
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of the two greateſt branches of the Dutch manufacture and fiſhery, Panr I. 
by prohibiting the entry of the woven fabrics and the herrings of Book V. 
Holland into France. And, when he repealed the edict of Nantz, WWYNY 


he refuſed * to permit the Dutch proteſtants in France to retire 
with their effects to their own country. A great number however 
made their eſcape, and were accompanied with a ſtill greater of 
French refugees. As there 1s a pleaſure in relating paſt ſufferings, 
and hearing them related, both theſe clafſes of men ſpread through 
Holland accounts of the miſeries they had endured in France, for 
the cauſe of their religion ; and, when the Prince, from political 
views, received many of them into the troops, and the Dutch, from 
ſentiments of generoſity, made proviſions tor others, thoſe who 
came next from France exaggerated the misfortunes from which 
they had eſcaped, in order to be intitled to the fame bounty, The 
gazettes were filled, the pulpits reſounded, with the cruelties of the 
perſecutions in France; and pictures were every where in the 
hands of the rich, and prints in thoſe of the poor, which re- 
preſented the tortures uſed againſt thoſe who ſtood ſtedfaſt to 
the religion of their fathers, Louis XIV. by an ill; timed piece of 
ſpleen, united the intereſts of the Prince and of religion when 
he ſeized the revenues of the principality of Orange, and be- 
ſtowed them upon one whoſe ſons had taken refuge in Holland 
on account of their religion. Fagel, the penſionary of Holland, 
by a well-timed fiction on the other hand, united the cauſes of 
the Kings of France and England when, in the beginning of the 
year 1687, he aflured his countrymen in their councils, that 
theſe two Princes were in a league, with united flects, ſoon to at- 
tack them 4. Touched already in their tendereſt parts, their reli- 
gion and commerce at home, and hearing of the advances to the 
eſtabliſhment of popery in England, the Dutch conlidered the pro- 
teſtant cauſe in England to be that of the proteſtants in Holland, 
and already, in imagination, beheld themſelves ſurrounded with e 
nemies and perſecutors. The merchants threatened to maſlacre 
thoſe who had ſhown themſelves averſe to the intereits of the 


* D'Avaus. + Ibid. 19th January, 7th March 1686, et paſſim. Sir 
William Trumball's letter to Lord Sunderland, July 17-27 1085-6, in the pa- 
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Prince: The clergy animated the people in his cauſe : All oppoſi- 
tion of party ceaſed in an inſtant: And all his countrymen looked 
up to him as the only perſon who could a ſecond time preſerve his. 
country from ruin &. 


Even from the dangers whichdyrrounded Holland, the Prince 
knew he could derive the advantage of preparing armaments, with- 
out railing ſuſpicion that England was their object, The Dutch 
were already at war with the Algerines, whoſe fleets were cruizing 
on their coaſts, They had. the proſpect of a war with Denmark, 
and which the Prince of Orange's triends pretended to. be more 
certain than it was. The French had put a fleet to ſea, which the 
Prince gave out was intended to intercept the Spaniſh plate-{hips 
coming from the Indies 4, and to attack Cadiz, in both of which. 
the Dutch had great riches, Their ambaſſadors had been treated 
by the French court with a haughtineſs, Which republicans are of 
all men the leaſt capable of bearing. The King of England was. 
preparing a great navy, more from his love of naval affairs, than 
from a view to make any ule of it ; yet he had Jately ſent ſome an- 
gry meſſages to the States, concerning the old affair of Bantam, 
and the 1eception given in Holiand to thoſe who had been in re- 
bellion againſt him. Theſe things pointed out to the Dutch the 
neceſſity of an armament at ſea. And the meaſures which France at 
this time took, to put the cardinal of Furſtenburgh in poſſeſſion of 
the electorate of Collogn, convinced them, that there was an equal. 
neceſſity of increaſing their land- forces. 


Tux Prince knew, that, at this time, a great part ot the Britiſh: 
ſubjects was diflatisfied with the conduct of their ſovereign ; and 
that even the Engliſh army and navy, which are commonly the laſt 
to deſert the ſupport ot that authority which commands and main- 
tains them, were unſettled: in their allegiance : He conſidered that 
he had a veteran array of the beſt troops in Europe to combat a- 
gainſt an army fo affected, new raiſed, not diſciplined, and unac- 

* D*'Avaux. + Ibid. 1686, and Sir William Trumball's correſpon» 


dence in the paper-office. 1 Sir William Trumball to Lord Sunderland, 
29th June 1706, in the paper - oſſice 
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quainted with war; that in ſuch an attempt his whole force would 


ſarily be diſperſed to make head againſt different inſurrections in 
different places; that England being open, unprovided with forts, 
and the ſeat of its government defenceleſs, and within a few days 
march of the ſea, the war could not be protracted to teach war by 
experience to the Engliſh, but muſt be ended by a lingle battle; and 
that the very boldneſs of the interpriſe, in one of his uſual cau- 
tion, would ſtrike univerſal terror into an enemy aſtoniſhed, di- 
ſtracted, ſuſpecting, and who had reaſon for ſuſpicion, 


WHETHER the Prince intended by his enterprize only to inquire 
into the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales, to reconcile the King 
to his people, and to engage both in a war againſt France, or to 
dethrone him, and take the direction of that war to himſelf, is on- 
ly known to that God who 1s the ſearcher of hearts. It is proba- 
ble he reſolved to direct himſelf by events according as they ſhould 
preſent themſelves, For, as he had formerly urged on the excluſion, 
when ſeconded by one half of the nation, it behoved him, upon 
the ſame principles, to accept the crown, if offered by the whole, 


Bur, as it was to England herſelf that the Prince chiefly truſt- 
ed for ſucceſs, he was extremely ſollicitous, before he took his final 
reſolution, to know, with certainty, the reception he was to'ex- 
pect in that country. He had declined taking any part as long as 
the breach was forming between the King and the church, only 
by letters privately encouraging thoſe with whom he had intereſt 
to ſtand firm to their religion. But, after Lord Rocheſter was re- 
moved from the head of the adminiſtration in England, and after 
Ireland was committed to the hands of Tyrconnel, the Prince, with 
whom Fagel had acted in concert, took advantage of the fears ex- 
cited by FagePs intimation of an approaching war with England 
and France *, to prevail with the States to ſend an embaſſy- extraor- 
dinary into England. The ambaſſador choſen was Dykvelt, one 
of the three who had been ſent in the year 1672 to beg peace from 


® D'Avaux, Burnet, 
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the late King; and who had, at that time, form ed the moſt extenſive 
connections with the whig-party in England, tiis public inſtruc- 
tions from the States were, to demand an explanation of the 
king's armaments, and of the angry meſſages he had ſent them. 
But his private inſtructions from the Prince were, to unite the 
heads of parties in England, and to aſſure them of his protection in 
defence of their religion and liberties, To the church of England, 
Dykvelt, in the Prince's name, promiſed ſupreme attention; to 
the diſſenters, the friendſhip which might be ex pected from bro- 
thers in religion; oblivion for what was paſt to th oſe who had con- 
curred in the King's meaſures ; and liberty to all. 


Uron the retern of Dykvelt, a more public method was 
taken ' for the Prince's acquiring popularity, without appearing 
to aflect it. Although the Prince and Princeſs had, by Allbe- 
ville the King's ambaſſador *, ſent the molt explicit declara» 
tions of their ſentiments to the King upon the alterations he was 
making in religion in England; yet James employed Stuart, 
Lord Melfort's ſecretary, whom Fagel, on account of the: e- 
minence of his parts, had long honoured with his friendſhip, 
to apply to Fagel to prevail with the Prince and Princets to 
Join their intereſts with his for the abolition of the teſts and pe- 
nal laws. Fagel, upon this, wrote in the Princc's name to Stuart, 
« That the Prince was willing to concur in any laws for liberty of 
* conſcience. But that he would never conſent to the repeal of 
the teſts, which, by confining public offices to thoſe of the na- 
tional religion, were the ſureſt barriers againſt popery.” A decla- 
ration of ſentiments which pleaſed the church of England, gained 
the diſſenters, and, if it provoked the Roman Catholics, provoked 
thoſe only whom the Prince knew to be already his enemies. The 
letter + was inſtantly printed and diſperſed through every part of 
Holland and of the Britiſh dominions; 


Stuart's letter to Fagel. F:gel's-letter to Stuart, and ſubſequent publica- 
tion by Fagel. + Stuart attacwards, in a publication, denied that the corre · 
ſpondence was authoriſed by the King, but in a way which betrayed that it was. 
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CounT ZULESTEINE *, who was ſent ambaſſador to felicitate the PART I. 
King upon the birth of the Prince of Wales, and who arrived {von BOOK 


after the trial of the biſhops, returned in a few weeks + with an in- 
vitation in form, from a great number of the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons in Britain, for the Prince of Orange to come over with an arm- 
ed force to call his legitimacy in queſtion, It is difficult to name 
with certainty all thoſe who concurred in this invitation ; and, to 
name a few, might appear to detract from the honour of the reſt, 
though unjuſtly : For, while other great revolutions of ſtate 
have been the conſequence of long intrigue, or the effects of inſtant 
revenge, the favour which the Prince's enterprize found in Britain 


ſprung from the impulſe of reaſon and liberty; an impulſe which. 


affected almoſt the whole nation, though all had it not equally in 
their power to contribute to his ſucceſs. Certain it is, that the 
moſt preſſing calls came from the tories, who, upon this occa- 


ſion, difcovered, that they and their opponents in party had. 


hitherto differed, not ſo much about the right to refit, as a- 
bout the degree of provocation which juſtiſied reſiſtance. Thoſe 


v ho were publicly known to have done moſt ſervice to the Prince 


at this time were, the Admirals Ruſſel and Herbert, the one 
prompted by yevenge for the death of his couſin Lord Ruſſel, 
and the other by family-pride and his own ſpirit. Theſe two men 
{ſpread diſcontents among the Engliſh ſeamen, contributing thus to 
re move from the minds of the Dutch the only terror they had in in- 
vading England. Ruſſel, at this important criſis, ſubmitted to the 
duties of a meſlenger, ſailing often between England and Holland, 
to preſerve the communications between the parties of both coun- 
tries. Lord Mordaunt, with the impetuolity of mind which car- 
Tied him in a ſuccecding reign triumphantly through Spain, was 
the firſt f of the Engliſh nobility who quitted England, attached 
himielf to the Prince, and preſſed him to an expedition into Eng- 


land. He was followed by Lord Shrewſbury, who threw up his 


Three years after Stuart was made Lord Advocate for Scotland by King William, 
upon Sir John Dalrymple's being appointed ſecretary. of ſtate. 

The letter itſelf is dated in January 1688, and D'Avaux mentions the publi- 
cation in his letter of-8th January that year. 


Anceſtor to the Earl of Rochford, + D'Avaux July 1. and 20.. 
+ Burnet, vol. 1. p- 762. 
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PAN I, regiment, mortgaged his eſtate for L. 40,000, and offered his ſword 
Book V. and fortune to the Prince. Lord Danby, with more art, managed 


A 
1638. 


the Prince's intereſts with the tories, the biſhop of London with 
the church, and the Earl of Devonſhire &, known formerly by the 
name of Lord Cavendiſh, but more by his generous friendſhip for 
the unfortunate Lord Ruſſel, with many of the whigs. The Earl 
of Mancheſter, and the Marquis of Wincheſter's eldeſt ſon, waited 
on the Prince : The former returned to make preparations for his 
arrival, the latter attended him in his voyage. Danby's ſon, Lord 
Dumblain, who had a frigate of his own, employed it in carrying 
money, and, what was more valuable, his father's counſels, into 
Holland. Herbert was the firſt t, who, with the bluntneſs of a ſeaman, 
ſuggeſted to the Prince of Orange to lay afide ceremony, and at- 
tack the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. After his arrival, 
which was in the month of July in the year 1688 f, the Prince of 
Wales was prayed for no longer in the Prince of Orange's chapel, 
Lord Drumlanrig |, ſon to the Duke of Queenſberry, and Sir 
John Dalrymple, ſon to Lord Stair, the one at London, the other 
at Edinburgh, managed the intercourſe with their own country- 
men. The Earl of Argyle, though an exile, and attainted, pre- 
pared his own tribe to fight againſt a family which had put the 
father and grand-father of their chieftain to death. The Duke of 
Queenſberry's brother, General Douglas, who commanded the 
Scotch army, engaged either to ſhake its loyalty, or to render 
that loyalty ineffectual. Mr Fletcher of Salton, who was then ſer. 
ving as a volunteer in Hungary, haſtened to Holland, and, without 
being ſollicited, or ſolliciting others, was ready with his ſword, 
becauſe he thought it his duty to draw it, Lord Stair ſent over 


gentlemen prudent, long tried, and faithful, from Holland to 
Scotland g to keep up the connection between the two countries, 
He was above all others of the Scotch truſted by the Prince of O- 
range, becauſe, in the late reign, he had withſtood equally the 
threats and the promiſes of Chudleigh the Engliſh ambaſſador in 
* Duke of Devonſhire's patent in Collins, p. 325. + D'Avaux. 

+ Ibid. 20th July, 22d July. || Lord Balcarras. Lord Stair's vindi- 
cation, 
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Holland “. Henry Sidney, brother to the great and unfortunate PANT I. 
Algernoon Sidney, after conducting every ſtep of party in England Book V. 
and in Holland, prepared now to ſhare or to revenge his brother's CAAy 


fate. Many of the old whigs laviſhed their money + in a cauſe 
for which their party had formerly ſhed their blood. Hampden 
expoſed himſelf a new to the judgment of the law on the ſide of li. 
berty. Lord Nottingham | once engaged, but afterwards drew back, 
acknowledging to his friends, that they had a right to take away the 
life of that perſon who was now become maſter of theirs : But, by a 
delicacy of honour in all points, he preſerved his reſpect to the King 


by not quitting him, and to his friends by not betraying them. It is 
reported that Lord Cuts, upon ſeeing him go to court, where he had 


not been for ſome time, propoſed to diſpatch him; but Lord Danby 


prevented the intention, ſaying, © Lord Nottingham is the only man 


« in England who can appear at court, and yet not diſcover the con- 
&« cern he is under.“ The ſecret was opened ſ at a diſtance to Halifax by 
Sidney; but he pretended not to underſtand Sidney's meaning; af: 


ter which the Prince gave orders 5 to truſt him no further. It was 


once propoſed to communicate it to the Lord chamberlain Mul- 
grave. After the Prince of Orange came to the throne, he told this 
to Mulgrave, and aſked him, What he would have done, if he had 
been applied to? Mulgrave generouſly anſwered, „I would have 


told it to the maſter whom i then ſerved.“ The Prince, with equal 


generoſity, replied, I could not have blamed you.” Many diſcon- 


tented Lords and gentlemen, who had retired from England, 


Scotland, and Ireland to the Continent, flocked tothe Prince, All 
thoſe who had been driven from any ot theſe countries, in the late 
or the preſent reign, juſtly or unjuſtly, joined them; ſome, to at- 
tain the reward of their virtues, others, to procure the oblivion of 
their crimes, The perſons who were thought to have conferred. 
the greatelt obligations upon the Prince ot Orange, were Lord and. 
Lady Sunderland, and Lord and Lady Churchill : The two for- 
mer, becauſe one of them imparted the King's ſecrets to his uncle 


* Chudleigh's letter to Sir Leoline Jenkins, Hague 2oth Auguſt 1683, in 
the paper-ofhce. + D'Avaux, September 1688, + Burnet, vol. 1. 1764. 
| Burnet. Clarendon's diary. Duke of Buckingham, vol. 2. p. 85,. 
Clarendon's diary. 
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Henry Sidney, who reſided with the Prince, and the other to the 
Princeſs of Orange; and the two latter, becauſe they perſuaded the 
Prince and Princeſs of Denmark * to join in a communication of 
meaſures with him. Lord Churchill had been raiſed by the King, 
from the ſtation of a page at court, to a high command in the 
army, a large fortune, and a peerage; ſo that his conduct has by 
ſome been imputed to the height of principle, and, by others, to 


the total want of it, But, perhaps, the man who conferred the 
greateſt obligations of all upon the Prince of Orange at the critical 


time of the revolution itſelf, was the Duke of Grafton. He had aſked 
the command of the fleet in place of Lord Dartmouth, but James 
had refuſed his requeſt. Either irritated by this, or inflamed with 
the loſe of liberty, he went privately to the fleet, and obtained a 
promiſe from two thirds of the captains, that they would not op- 
poſe the Prince of Orange, and informed the Prince of what he had 
done f. It was concerted, that as ſoon as the Prince landed in Eng- 
land, his friends ſhould diſperſe into their ſeveral counties, to raiſe 
inſurrections, and diſtract the common enemy. All theſe perſons 
kept the ſecret firm to each other, | 


Tux Prince, who was as ſwift in executing as he was ſlow in reſol- 
ving, preſerved the ſame ſecrecy in thoſe things which were more 
immediately his province, Having reſolved to make his expedi- 


tion into England in the enſuing winter, becauſe that ſeaſon would 
make it difficult for France to attack his own country during his 


abſence, he began his preparations with the new year. The firſt 
ſix months were ſpent in providing money, armaments at home, 
and alliances with neighbouring ſtates, for the ſecurity of the 
Dutch frontiers, Proviſions, all of which bore a natural relation to 
the defence of Holland, without pointing out any intention of an 


attack upon England, As the fortificatioas oa the ſide of Brabant 


were in need of repairs, the Prince procured from the States a credit 
of four millions of gilders for that ſervice, payable, by annual propor- 
tions, in four years J. But, taking advantage of the flow of money 


* Clarendon's diary. + The Duke of Grafton told this circumſtance ts 
Lord Dover, and he to King James, + D'Avaux, 
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into Holland, which attended the flight of the French refugees, he PART 1, 
made ule of the credit to raiſe all the fund in one year; after Which Book V. 


he contrived, that difficulties ſhould be ſtarted, in applying and ay 


proportioning the money to the fortreſſes, In the ſame way * he 
diverted to his own uſe another fund, nearly equal in value, which 
had been deſtined by the States for another purpoſe: And, inſtead 
of collecting the revenues of the admiralty, as had been formerly 
Cone, he farmed them out, in order to eftabliſh a new bottom of 
credit, He prevailed on the States to equip foity ſhips of war a- 
gainſt the Algerines, and ſecretly added twelve to them by his own 
authority, Some time before, he had made a more important at- 
tempt by a demand upon the King of England to ſend twenty 
Engliſh ſhips of war into the Dutch harbours, to be ready for the 
fame ſervice, according to an old treaty between the two nations; 
but which that Prince avoided to comply with. The Dutch ſhips, 
as faſt as got ready, were ſent out to different ſtations remote from 
England, with orders to remain there for ſome time, and then to 
return: A ſtratagem which concealed equally the greatneſs of the 
armament, and its object. Under pretence of protecting the elec- 
torate of Cologn, he encamped an army at Nimiguen, part of which 
could fall from thence down to the ſea, in a few days. Under pre. 
tence of adjuſting the confederacy againſt France, the Prince, or 
his favourite Bentinck, afterwards Duke of Portland, conferred per- 
tonally with the Elector of Brandenburgh, who was flattered with 
the proſpect of the ſurvivance of the Stadtholderſhip for his ſon; 
with the Elector of Saxony; the Landgrave of Hefle; the Frinces 
of the houſe of Lunenburgh; other German Princes; and the go. 
vernor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, It was agreed, that the Ger- 
mans ſhould replace with their own troops upon the Rhine, thoſe 
which the Prince was to carry with him into England; and that 
the Spauiſh forces ſhould protect the Dutch frontier on the fide of 
the Netherlands, and garriſon their rowns. Seven thouſand Swedes 
were hired to be tranſported into Holland f. During theie move- 
ments, the Elector of Brandenburgh died; but with his laſt bicath + 
| Wo 
* D'Avaux, 15. October 27. July, 1688. D'Axaux, paſſim. 

1 Memoirs of Brandenburgh by the preſent King of Pruſſia. 
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recommended the Prince's undertaking to his ſon. Bentinck was 
ſent to ſound the new Elector, and found him more ſanguine than 
even his father had been, The Prince intruſted his deſign only to 
thoſe perſonages, or their miniſters, and to five of his own country» 
men *. All theſe, though foreigners, kept the ſecret as profound- 
ly as the Engliſh malecontents, who ſaw their ruin in a diſcovery, 
had done. The King of England believed the Prince's prepara- 
tions were intended againſt France. The King of France ſome— 
times thought they were directed againſt Denmark, and, at other 
times, againſt the liberties of the Prince's own country. 


Bur, after the Prince had employed the firſt half of the year in 
this manner, he was obliged, in his remaining preparations, to take 
ſteps which ſhewed he meditated an important invaſion, and that 
he expected aſſiſtance in the country againſt which it was intended. 
Numbers of tranſports were hired, and flat-boats for diſembarka- 
tion built: Arms were prepared for vaſt bodies of foot; and ſad- 
dles, bridles, and boots, for cavalry: Magazines of hay were flung 
in ropes in the ſea- ports, to be ready for putting on board in a mi- 
nute+: Great trains of artillery were gathered from the different 
towns. Though the Prince could not form new bodies of troops 
or mariners, without the ſanction of the States, he gave directions 
for engaging 7000 ſoldiers, and gooo failors, to be ready as ſoon as 
that ſanction would be procured : An extraordinary meaſure which 
marked an extraordinary deſign. In proportion as the autumn 
wore on, his preparations of all kinds became more rapid, and more 
open; a ſure ſign, that he thought he had little time to loſe f. But, 
above all, when Marſhal Schomberg from Germany ſuddenly ap- 
peared in September, to join in command with the Prince, all men 
who ſaw him were ſatisfied, that the deſign undertaken was worthy 


of ſuch generals. 


* D'Avaux, 10. September 1688. Burnet. Verace's letter to Skelton, in 
the paper-office confirms this. He ſays, © Seulment quatres perſonnes en ont ſcu 


* tout le detaill, et pluſieurs autres en ont veu quelques particularites.” 
T D'Avaux. t D'Avaus. 
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Vr, even during this period, every art was contrived to con— 
ceal and diſtract. The veſſels were hired, or bought. in different 
ports, and under pretence of different adventures in trade; and 
were continually ordered to ſhift their ſtations. The arms, ammu— 
nition, accoutrements, and artillery, were put into boats, and ſent up 
towards Nimeguen, Some of thoſe boats landed their contents, 
and returned, whoſe loadings were brought ſecretly back, in veſ- 


fels which had been ſent up empty, under other pretences; others | 


of them lay concealed among the iſlands which are formed by the 
Rhine and the Maeſe; and others fell down to the ſea, by different 
routs from thoſe by which they had mounted. 


WIIILE theſe clouds, which had been gathering from one end of James kept 


Europe to the other, were ready to burſt upon the head of the in the dark. 


King of England, he alone continued long unconſcious of his dan- 
ger. Sunderland, having the command of the foreign correſpon- 
dence, concealed from him what he pleaſed. The Prince of O- 
range having differed with Chudleigh the Engliſh envoy, one White 
an Iriſhman, who had got the title of Marquis of Allbeville in 
Spain, had becn ſent ambaſlador to Holland ; a man who received 
one penſion from France, and probably another from Holland, and 
whoſe talents were as mean as his mind *, Upon the refignation 
of Sir William Trumball, Skelton had been ſent ambaflador to 
France, a man faithful indeed to his maſter; but who, while envoy 
in Holland, had quarrelled with the Dutch, and had been driven in 


D' Avaux, roth October and 13th February 1686, ſays, he got Allbeville his penſion 
from France, and there are a number of Allbeville's letters to the French court in the 
depot des affaires etrangeres at Verſailles. Many of D'Avaux's letters make it 
probable that he acted in the Dutch intereſt againſt his maſter. There are a great 
number of his letters in the paper- office. Theſe ſhew, that he was at ſirſt an in- 
telligencer to the miniſtry from Bruſſels, under the name of Baron de Vicey, a di- 
tle he got from the Emperor. He appears to have been miſerably poor. He 


ſollicites an addition of L. 100 a- year to his Iriſh penſion. His letters are ill ſpelt, 
ſull of falſe grammar, vanity, and weakneſs, and his hand is ſcarce legible. I ob- 
ſerve, that his letters to Lord Sunderland in the years 1687 or 1688 are not in the 


paper- oſſiee. 


: 

: 
: 
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PART I. a manner from their country*; circumſtances, which, together 


Book V, 


with his poverty 4, put it out of his power to maintain intelli- 
gence in that country. D*'Avaux, the French ambaſſador at the 


_ Hague, gave information from time to time of what he obſer- 


ved, to his own court, and to Barillon the French ambaſſador 
at London: But the French court, not diſpleaſed to ſee diſcord 
ariſing between two proteitant nations, who were both enemies to 
France, and between James and his ſon in-law, took little notice 
of his informations f: And Barillon, deſirous that the King 
ſhould be obliged to aſk the aſſiſtance of his maſter, informed 
him not of all his danger. D'Avaux gave warning alto to ſome 
in the court of England, but in vain ; for, when Sunderland was 
told of his letters, he treated them || as viſionary, When James 
heard that the Prince of Wales was not prayed for in, the Prince 
of Orange's chapel, he wrote a letter complaining of it to the 
Princeſs : She gave an anſwer ſo late as the 17th of Auguſt, in 
which ſhe imputed what was complained of to neglect; and her 
letter was calculated, in other reſpects, to diſpel all jealouſy from 
the mind of her father. Kennedy, a Scotchman, Lord Conſerva— 
tor of the Scotch privileges at Middleburgh, came over to London 
in Auguſt, to inform the King of what he ſaw, but could not ob- 
tain an audience. Citters, the Dutch ambaſlador 5, gave him all 
the while the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, that the Prince's prepara- 
tions were not intended againſt him, Caſtagnana, governor of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, acted the ſame part. And the pope ſol- 
licited the mediation of James I with Louis, at the time that he 
knew his ruin was fixed whoſe mediation he aſked. Verace, 
of Geneva, who had been ſteward to the Princeſs of Orange, while 
the intrigues of the revolution were carrying on, wrote two letters 
from Geneva to Skelton in Auguſt 1688, which gave information 
of the intrigue of the Prince, the Princeſs, Bentinck, and Lord 
Sunderland, Skelton tranſmitted theſe letters; but Sunderland 


* Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, 13th January, and gth July 1687, in the 
paper: office. + This appears from his correſpondence. + D'Avaux, in 
many letters, complains ſtrongly of this. D Avaux. 6 Itid. 
]. Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, 22d May 1688, in the paper-oflice, 
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mewed them not to his maſter X. But that which above all 


things blinded the King, was the natural averſion of the human 
mind to give faith to news fatal to its peace. 


Ar laſt, in the middle of September 4, James received the moſt 
certain information of the intended invaſion, by a letter from 
Louis XIV. He turned pale, and ſtood motionleſs : The letter drop- 
ped from his hand: His paſt errors, his future dangers, ruſhed at 
once upon his thoughts; he ſtrove to conceal his perturbation, but, 
in doing ſo, betrayed it; and his courtiers, in affecting not to ob- 
ſerve him, betrayed that they did, | 


Tux French King, about the ſame time, ſent Bon Repos, one of 
his courtiers, with prefling offers to join the French to the Engliſh 
Acet, to land a force in England, and to create a diviſion, by an at- 
tack upon Holland: Offers ſimilar to ſome which Barillon had 
formerly made, but in a manner which ſhewed that he did not ex- 
pet they were to be received. All adviſed James to reject the al- 
ſiſtance: Some, becauſe they were his friends; ſome, becauſe they 
were his enemies; many, becauſe they had no inclination to fee 
England made a theatre for the French and Dutch to combat up- 
on. But t, above all, Sunderland: He remonſtrated to the King, “If 


The ſecond of Verace's letters, dated Geneva 15th Auguſt 1688, is in the pa- 
per-office. The other, though referred to in Skelton's diſpatch to Lord Sunderland, 
is not in that office. The ſecond letter contains theſe words: * Si Pavois a le dire, 
cela ne ſeroit qu* au Roy meme, parce que cela intereſſe 8. A. R. auſſi bien que 
le Prince et Monſ. de Bentinck, et encore un troifieme en chef. Il eſt vrai 
* que cela intereſſe beaucoup plus ces deux derniers, et encore un troiſieme en chef, 
„ ſans conter pluſieurs autres.“ 

Skelton's letter of date 28th Auguſt 1688, contains theſe words: *I am juſt now 
*« extremely alarmed by a diſcourſe in town ſpread by %onf. Villars and Nangi, 
„who came Jaſt night from Verſailles, and ſay that there then arrived a courier 
* from NMonſ. D'a vaux from the Hague, which brought news, that the Prince of 
Orange was embarking with 6900 men for England, and had taken arms for 14 
* more. I cannot believe it, nor can I get an anſwer from Monſ. De Croiſly, be- 
© ſore the going away of the poſt, to whom I have ſent to know the truth.“ 


The firſt public intimation of the invaſion is in the Gazette, October 1. 
t Sunderland's apology. 
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the French ſent over a ſmall force, it would ſerve only to irritate 
« his ſubjects, without aiding him; if a great one, it might ſubdue 
« his people and himſelf, Wis army and navy, whoſe diſcontents 
had already appeared, would never ſerve heartily with papiſts and 
« with Frenchmen, and perhaps might turn their arms againſt 
their new allies, All the troubles of his brother's reign had ari- 
© {cn from his connections with France, and his breaches with 
« Holland : It an attack ſhould be made upon Holland in his ſer- 
vice, it would confirm a ſuſpicion entertained by too many, that 
„he had formed a league with France for the deſtruction of the 
« proteſtant religion and the liberties of England,” James ſaw e- 
qual danger in accepting or refuſing, in expoſing himſelf to rebel- 
lion from his ſubjects, or to obligations from his neighbours. Nas 
tional glory, and his own pride prevailed; and he refuſed protection 
from a power the hereditary enemy of his own: Yet, as ſoon as. 
he had done ſo, he repented; and, concealing the meaſure from all, 
even from Sunderland, he wrote to the French King, intreating, 
him to kcep a fleet of ſhips of war ready at Breſt. 


Wu1ilsT the King's mind was preying upon itſelf, and boding 
evil trom its ſtate of uncertainty, an accident happened, which 
might have given him a preſcience of what was to come. His na- 
tural 10i-, the Duke of Berwick, had given orders to receive a band. 
of Iriſſi popiſh recruits into his regiment *. The Lieutenant-Co- 
lone] Beaumont, and five captains, Paſton, Parke, Orme, Cook, and 
Port, remonſtrated to the Duke, that it was inconſiſtent with their 
honour to receive them; and aſked leave to reſign, it their ſcruples 
could not be complied with. The King, who was then at Wind- 
ſor, being informed of this by expreſs, ſent a guard of horſe for 
the officers, and caſhiered them, The ſpirit of the officers infla. 
med the army with emulation, and their puniſhment with reſent- 
ment, 


As it is natural for men in fear to be afraid ofthoſe whom they have 
offended, James gave orders for taking off the Biſhop of London's 
ſuſpenſion : He invited ſuch of the biſhops as were in town to con- 


* Clarendon's diary, Sept. 12. L. K. W. v. 3. p. 327. 
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fer with him upon the ſtate of his affairs. But here his ſpirits fail- PAR T 1, 


ed him; their appearance threw him into confuſion; and he diſ- Book V. 


miſſed them with ſome general expreſſions of civility. The bi- 
ſhops, however, who were moſt of them ſincerely attached to mo— 
narchy, and who were deſirous to reſtore the King to the nation, 
if he could be reſtored to the church, preſented a plan of aqvi- 
ces for the ſettlement of the nation, In theſe, they counſelled 
him to put the government of the counties into the hands of 
proteſtants ; to annul the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and never re- 
new it; to reſtore the preſident and fellows of Magdalen college ; 
to grant no diſpenſations in church or ſtate, or the univerſities, or 
the ſchools; to allow the diſpute concerning the diſpenſing power 
to be ſettled in parliament; to inhibit the four vicars apoſtolical ; 
to fill the eccleſiaſtical vacancies ; and, as the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ſuggeſted, the chair of York with one of their own number; 
to ſtop the proſecutions of quo warrantos ; and to reſtore to corpo- 
rations their ancient rights; to call a parliament; and finally to 
permit the biſhops to lay before him ſuch arguments as might re- 
ſtore him to the communion of the church of England, 


Tuksk wiſe counſels, but to the King bitter, he received with 
thanks and promiſes of compliance, The new friendſhip of the bi- 
ſhops with the King brought reſentment upon them, without ta- 
king any off him. The diſſenters complained, that their intereſts 
had not been mentioned at all by the biſhops in their petition. The 
Prince of Orange's partizans exclaimed, that they were betrayed 
by ſuch of the biſhops as had been aflociated with them ; the 
more violent whigs, that the church was alwiſe willing to give up 
the cauſe of the people, if her own intereſts were ſecured; and ma- 
ny of the church of England, that the biſhops were the dupes of 
their own credulity. Men zealous for the conſtitution aſked, Upon 
what principle the prelates, in place of the lords and commons, 
were called to ſettle the nation? 


JamEs was pleaſed to ſee diviſions ariſe, even from accident, a- 


mong thoſe whom he dreaded had been united againſt him: Un- 
happy ſatisfaction to a Prince, over whom invaſion and rebellion 
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impended, He haſtened his reconciliation with the church ; he 
doubled his attentions to the biſhops; he followed the advices. 
they had given him, as faſt as the time and the forms of office 
would allow. Among 'other things, having received intelligence, 
that the reſtoration of the charter of the city of London was to 
have been one of the articles of the petition of the biſhops, he or- 
dered it to be reſtored before the petition was preſented, Jeffreys. 
carried it in great pomp to Guildhall. But the fight of the man 
who had been the cauſe of the diſgrace of the city, took away the 
merit of the conceſſion in the eyes of the citizens. Sunderland * 
urged James to thoſe acts of grace, either to gain popularity to 
hi:nſelf, or to convince his maſter of his zæal for his ſervice, or to. 
thew the King's enemies the puſillanimity of the King- 


JamEs made preparations in the mean time for his defence, 
with the vigour ot his former life. He increaſed his army and 
his navy, the one to 40,000 men, the other to ſixty one ſhips, of 
which thirty-eight were of the line. Commiitons were iſſued, 
for raiſing bodies of men, to thoſe perſons of rank who offered him 
their ſervices; a generous but pernicious meaſure; for ſeveral aſked. 
the power of railing men, who had reſolved to employ them a- 
gainſt him. The militia was ordered to be embodied: Another 
fatal meaſure to an unpopular Prince, Strickland having been re— 
moved trom the command of the fleet, becauſe he was unpopular, 
and Lord Dartmouth, who was the idol of the ſea men, placed at. 
its head, the King ſtationed it at the Gunfleet, off Harwich, to. 
wait tor the Dutch, He drew almoſt all his forces towards the 
capital, leaving only a ſufficiency to guard the keys of the king. 
dom: He brought zooo Iriſh troops to Chetter, and all the 
troops from Scotland, which were about the ſame number, to 
Carliſle, in order to prevent inſurrections in the weſt and the 
north. Lord Balcarras oppoſed this laſt meaſure, becauſe he fore- 
ſaw it would loſe Scotland to the King; and, when his advice 
was not followed, he ſent a ſcheme to Lord Mellfort's office, tor 
applying L, 100,000, which was at that time by accident in the 


Scotch treaſury, to raiſe the whole body of the well affected bigh- 
* Sunderland's apology. 
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Janders, and to march them into England; but the ſcheme was 
not preſented to James, either becauſe the letter was not delivered 
to Mellfort, or becauſe Mellfort, who was at enmity with Bal- 
carras, envied him the honour of the projet, James ordered the 
cattle to be driven from the coaſt upon the firſt appearance of an 
enemy's fleet: He iſſued a proclamation againſt diſperſing rumours, 
or complaining of government, in the preſent dangerous criſis : 
He was ſurrounded with volunteers of quality and diſtinction, 
whom, in his happier hours, he had graced with his favours. The 
generous appearance of Colonel Beaumont and his five officers, to 
guard that honour which had been regardleſs of theirs, touched the 
mind of the King with a bitter yet tender ſenſation. He was ad- 
viſed to ſeize the heads of the whig-party, and alſo Lord Churchill 
and Lord Dartmouth ; but he rejected the advice, either from ge- 
neroſity of mind, or to create a belief, that he feared neither open 
nor concealed enemies. | 


As foon as James received intelligence of the Prince of Orange's 
deſigns, he ordered Allveville to demand from the States General 
an explanation af the intention of the armaments which were ma- 
king in Holland ; hoping that the States, for the intereſt of their 
own country, might be prevailed upon to make a diſtinction be- 
tween the cauſe of the Prince of Orange and that of Holland. A. 
bout this time, Skelton, the Britiſh envoy at Paris, anxious becauſe 
his maſter refuſed the aſſiſtance of France, gave a hint to Monſieur 
de Croiſſy, the French King's miniſter, that, if Louis would threa- 
ten the Dutch, he might ſerve the King of England as effectually 
by his authority, as he could have done by his ſuccours. Louis was 
too deſirous of a handle to meddle in the affairs of England, not 
to improve upon this hint. He gave orders to D*Avaux to preſent a 
memorial to the States, on the ſubject of Engliſh affairs. The me- 
morial contained theſe words: © That the ties of friendſhip and al- 
« lance between his maſter and the King of England obliged him 
* not only to aſſiſt him, but alſo to look on the firſt act of hoſtility 


* as an open rupture with his crown,” The memorial was deliver- 
ed to the States two days after the King of England's. had: 
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been delivered; and therefore the two had the appearance of ha- 
ving been concerted together, 


All meaſures and all accidents proved fatal to James: This inter- 


polition, intended for his advantage, brought miſchief upon him. 


Thoſe members of the States who were of the Prince's party had 
long put implicite confidence in that wiſdom and courage which 
had ſaved their country, The members of the Louveſtin faction, 
with that envy which attends all factions, were not without hopes 
that he might periſh, or be affronted in the attempt : And the neu- 
tral members, who attended only to the mercantile intereſt of 
Holland, were not diſſatisfied to create trouble to a King, whoſe 
political paſſion was the love of naval affairs, and in whoſe reign, 
and his brother's, notwithſtanding the diſtractions of both, the trade 
of England had flouriſhed more than it had ever done before. The 
States therefore alarmed, or pretending to be alarmed, with the ex- 
preſſion, “ alliance,“ in the French memorial, exclaimed, That it 
diſcovered there was a ſecret treaty between the Kings of England 
4 and France, which could never have been concealed from them, 
* had it not been intended againſt them,” took advantage of the 
accident of the coincidence of time in the delivery of the me- 
morials, gave no anſwer to the French one, and, in order to 
throw the odium of the war upon James, made anſwer to the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador, „That they had armed in imitation of his maſter, 
« whoſe ſecret alliance with France juſtified them in what they did.” 
James was ſenſible of the advantage which this accident gave the 
Dutch over him: He recalled Skelton, committed him to the 
tower, and gave the moſt ſolemn aſſurances to the Dutch, that there 
was no treaty between him and the French which was not known 
to all the world. The States, who reſolved not to be undeceived, 
feigned incredulity and terror. Their policy paſſed for convic- 
tion, and made their countrymen more zealous againſt the cauſe of 
a King, whom they believed to be confederating with their mor— 
tal enemy for their deſtruction, Private perſons conſidered the 
cauſe of the Prince as their own, and entered into it with all the 
enthuſiaſm of public and of private paſſion, We are obliged for an 
anecdote of this Kind to a great monarch, who has found it not 
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incompatible with the cares and pomp of royalty, to write the hi. 
ſtory of that country whoſe glories he has extended. A Dutch 
Jew of Amſterdam, named Schwartzaw, haſtened with an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to the Prince. If you are fortunate,” ſaid 
he, « I know you will pay me; if you are not, the loſs of my money 
« will be the leaſt of my afflictions *,” The belief of an alliance be- 
tween France and James rebounded from Holland to England, and 
cooled the few cold friends he had there. 


In the mean time, the Prince of Orange was beginning to expe- 
rience, in his Engliſh friends who attended him, that ſpirit of par- 
ty and politics which conſumed with vexation the remainder of his 
life. They differed among themſelves about the terms of the de- 
claration which the Prince was to diſperſe in England. They were 
divided into two parties, each of which inſiſted to have its own prin- 
ciples and tenets in government and religion, and thoſe only, ex- 
preſſed in the declaration. The Lords Mordaunt and Macclesfield 
even threatened to quit the enterprize, if the ſentiments they 
were fond of were not made the foundation of the cauſe which 
all were engaged in. Some inſiſted to make the faults of the late 
reign part of their complaints, becauſe that reign had been under 
the influence of the Duke of York; while others thought, that 
looking back would provoke the tory-party. Some propoſed to 
look forward, and pointed at making republican principles the 
foundation of the expedition; while others proteſted againſt what- 
ever could injure the conſtitution and kingly government. The 
Dutch were amuſed to ſee ſuch heats, upon ſuch ſubjects, amoag 
men who were diſputing with axes hanging over them, But the 
Prince grew uneaſy, took the drawing of the paper from both lies, 
and gave it to Dykvelt, who, being of neither party, took private- 
ly the advice of Stuart who was then at London, and drew one 
which pleaſed both f. | 


* Memoirs of Brandenburgh. 

+ During the intended French invaſion into Scotland in the year 1708, tlie 
Engliſh fleet at the mouth of the frith of Forth was miſtaken at Edinburgh for the 
French. Upon that occaſion, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Lord Preſident of the eourt. 
of ſeſſion, who was flying into England himſelf, adviſed Sir James Stuart to do 
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Trex Engliſh next differed upon the manner of conducting the 
invaſion; ſome inclining to land in the ſouth-weſt, and others in 
the north eaſt parts of England. Lord Danby directed his friends to 
adviſe the Prince to the latter: An advice founded in public upon 


Danby's great intereſt in thoſe parts, upon the facility of being ſup- 


plied with horſes in Yorkſhire, and of being joined there by the 
malecontents both of England and of Scotland, and upon the terrors 
imprinted by Jeffreys's executions in the weſt not yet worn away ; 
but which in private aroſe from Danby's deſire to ingroſs the 
Prince to himſelf, and to aſſume the merit of the firſt important 


ſervice in his cauſe, On the other hand, Admiral Herbert inſiſted, 
that the fleet could not ride in ſafety on the eaſt coaſt, in an eaſter- 


ly wind, which was to be expected at that ſeaſon of the year: 
Thoſe who joined with him, obſerved, that, if the Prince landed 
in the north, he might be incloſed between the two armies of Eng. 
land and Scotland ; and that the country from thence to London 
was woody and incloſed, whereas that between the weſt and the 
capital was open and ſubject to no danger or delay, The Prince 
ſecretly reſolved to prefer the latter opinion, chiefly, becauſe he 
had no time for a lingering war; yet kept his reſolution within 
his own breaſt, to hold his enemies in uncertainty. Some again 
propoſed, that the ſhips of war and the fleet ſhould ſail together: 
Others prefled with warmth, that the ſhips of war fhould be ſent 
to fight Lord Dartmouth; and that, in the mean time, the tranſ- 
ports ſhould be Kept ready with the troops on board, to take ad- 
vantages of circumitances, and flip over, The Prince was obliged 
to interpoſe here. He argued, “ Loſs of time was loſs of every 

„thing: The Engliſh on their own coaſts might avoid or prolong 
« engagements as they pleaſed: In the mean time the troops muſt 
« ſuffer by being kept on board: A ſudden froſt might even lock 
« up the fleet altogether,” When they were not convinced by his 
arguments, he required obedience, and iſſued commands. Men 
who had refuſed obedience to their own Prince, becauſe he had 


ſo too, putting him in mind that he had had a hand in drawing the Prince of 
Orange's manifeſto, he anſwered, “ Ay, ay, my dear, that is true; and I muſt 
* draw this man's too.” This is a ſtory well known to both families. 
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not their eſteem, gave up their own wills inſtantly to that of an- p, q + 1, 


other, though a toreigner, becauſe he poſſeſſed it, . 
AFTER all theſe matters were adjuſted, the Prince publiſhed his 1638. 


; Lad the N The Prince 
declaration, and cauſed diſperſe it through England. It complain pudliches his 


ed of the King's counſellors, not of the King: ©« Thele,” it was declaration. 
faid, ** had adviſed him to aflume diſpenſing and ſuſpending pow- 
« ers, Which laid all the laws at the foot of the throne; and the 
« firſt exertion of thoſe powers had been diſplayed in breaking 
« down the barriers contrived for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 
« religion, An eccleſiaſtical court was revived, which had long 
« been aboliſhed by the legiſlature: In this court the properties of 
* the church had been wreſted from her; her dignities invaded, 
„and her members perſecuted. A regular plan had been carried 
* on, for the eſtabliſhment of popery in England ; for monaſteries 
and convents had been erected, colleges of Jeſuits founded, po- 
« piſh churches and chapels openly built, public ſtations crowded 
« with papiſts, and a perſon who was a papiſt, a prieſt, and a Jeſuit, 
% avowed to be one of the King's miniſters of ſtate, The political 
« liberties of: the nation had been violated; for the charters of 
„many boroughs had been ſeized, their proteſtant magiſtrates re. 
* moved, and popiſh ones put in their places. A parliament had 
* been delayed to be ſummoned, until the electors all over Britain 
„Were ſounded, if they would return repreſentatives named by 
« the court; and thoſe electors had been removed from their of- 
© fices who had refuſed to comply. The civil liberties of the ſub- 
« jects were not in ſafety; ſeeing judges had been diſplaced for 
„ giving judgements according to their conſciences, and others put 
in their places who had none; and the common privilege of e- 
* very citizen, to lay his prayers before that Sovereign Power 
„ which rules his actions, had been perſecuted in the perſons of 
* thole who were prelates of England and Lords ot parliament, 
Even the ſecurity of property had been unhinged; becauſe the 
„ tr1bunals were filled with men whole religion made void, in law, j 
all the judgements they pronounced, The whole government of 
Ireland was in the hands of papiſts, by which the proteſtants | 
Were daily flying from a country, in which their anceſtors had 
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« been maſſacred by the anceſtors of thofe who had now all power 
« gycr them, Scotland had been robbed of her liberty, and the 
« arbitrary power of the King over that country aſlerted even in 
« thoſe papers of ſtate which generally draw a vail over the diſ- 
« graces of thoſe to whom they are addrefled. To crown all, it was 
« ſuſpected by the Prince and the nation, that a meaſure had been 
taken, to ſecure the continuance of the preſent calamities by im- 
« poſing the birth of a Prince of Wales upon the public. States. 
« depended for their duration upon the maintenance of their laws; 
&« and, where theſe were attempted to be overturned, it was the du- 
« ty of all intereſted in their preſervation. to interpoſe. The Prince 
had been ſollicited to do ſo, by many of the peers both ſpiritual 
and temporal, and of all other orders, and by ſome who were 
« known to be the moſt attached to the cauſe of the crown : The 
« Princeſs's rights, which were in danger, made it his duty to her 
to comply with their deſires. He had undertaken his preſent ex- 
<« pedition with no other view than to get a free parliament aſ- 
« ſembled, which might remedy thoſe grievances, inquire into: 
« that birth, and ſecure national religion and liberty, under a Juſt 
« and legal government, for the future:“ Expreſſions generous and, 
open to appearance, yet ambitious and ambiguous in reality ; which, 
under the decorum of not complaining of the King perſonally, a- 
voided an explanation upon the Prince's ſubmiſſion to his title; 
and, by reterring the ſettlement of the nation to a free parliament, 
kept it open for that aſſembly to determine the queſtion, if the 
throne could be filled by a Roman catholic. Sunderland's change. 
of religion was with affectation twice complained of, the more 
effectually to conceal the reaſon of his apoſtacy. 


WuilsT this declaration was diſperſing, James had removed the 
foundations of many things complained of in it, by recalling the 
unpopular meaſures pointed out to him by the biſhops. But the 
Prince publiſhed a ſupplement, in which he remonſtrated, „The 
« recal of a part of the late meaſures was a confeſſion of the vio. 
„ lations of which he had complained : But it aroſe only from the 
« coniciouſneſs of guilt, and from preſent danger, The nation 
„ might ſee what faith was due to future promiſes, from the re- 
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* yard that had been ſhown to the paſt. A general declaration of PART I, 
« the rights of the ſubject in full parliament, not particular and BODO V. 


temporary acts of grace yielded in the preſent circumſtances of 
« things, was the only mean to ſecure for ever the eſtabliſhment 
cc of thoſe rights.“ 


Bes1DEs this manifeſto, there was publiſhed a letter from the Other public 


Prince to the army, another from Herhert to the ſeamen, and a P 
tract directed to the people, which had been compoſed by Burnet, 


his follows 


in defence of the lawfulneſs of the Prince's undertaking : Papers ers. 


all neceſſary in a nation, the meaneſt artizans of which ſtudy poli- 
tical diſputes when alone, with more ardour than thoſe of high- 
er condition in other nations talk of them in ſociety. The Prince's 
letter picqued the ſoldiers on the honour of their profeſſion : 
„Their Engliſh proteſtant fellow.ſoldiers,” it ſaid, had been 
% caſhiered in Ireland without reaſon, and with diſgrace ; and 
«Roman catholics exalted in their places. Iriſh papiſts had been 
„ forced hkewiſe upon the army in England, and the officers 
« ſtripped of their commiſſions who had oppoſed it. As theirs 
« would chiefly be the crime, if the nation was ſubjected to tyran- 
«ny; ſo theirs would chiefly be the honour, if its liberty was ſaved. 
“Should they miſs the preſent opportunity, they would find, that, 
« after enſlaving the reſt of their countrymen, only the poor con- 
« ſolation would remain to them, of becoming the laſt {laves in the 
nation themſelves.” The Prince concluded with promiſing mili- 
tary rewards to thoſe who ſhould join him, and moſt to thoſe who 
mould ſooneſt do fo. Herbert's letter to the ſeamen was blunt and 
rough, fuited to his manners and to theirs ; He told them, © Infa- 
„* my or ruin to their fortunes would attend their oppoſition to 
« the Prince. Infamy, if he failed of ſucceſs ; diſmiſſion from ſer- 
vice, if he ſucceeded,” Burnet's tract, by an inveſtigation of 
principles, and deduction of conſequences, was calculated for the 
inquiſitive and reaſoning ſpirit of that nation to which it was ad- 
dreſſed, Theſe papers, in imitation of the Prince's manifeſto, aver- 
red, that the Prince had been invited over by a great number of 


oſlicers of the army and fleet: Stratagems contrived partly to oblige 
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the Prince's friends to throw off the maſk, and partly to create 
jealouſy in the King of his own party, and in his party of -one 
another, | 


Javts was alarmed, on reading the Prince's declaration, to find, 


with the bi- that ſome, accounted faithful to the cauſe of the crown, had invi- 


ſhops, 


ted the Prince to attack him ; but was confounded when he found, 
that ſome of his new allies, the biſhops, were of the number, In 
order to put them to the teſt, he ſent for * the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and delired him to aflemble the biſhops, and draw up a 
paper, which ſhould teſtify their abhorrence of the Prince of Orange's 
deſign. The archbiſhop made his excuſe, that there were few 
biſhops in town. The King next ſhewed the biſhop of London 
that part of the Prince's declaration which related to his order, 
and aſked him, If it was true? the biſhop gave this ambiguous 


anſwer: «I am confident the reſt of the biſhops will as readi- 


«ly anſwer in the negative as myſelf” Ihe King then ſent 
for five biſhops who were in town, and renewed the deſire 
he had exprefled to the archbiſhop. They deſired time + to deli- 
berate. The biſhops of London, Rocheſter, Peterborough, with 
the archbiſhop, met privately, and reſolved to avoid complying 
with the demand that had been made upon them. The firſt, be— 
cauſe he could not in honour; the ſecond, becauſe he ſaw the times 
changing; and the two laſt, 4 becauſe they were irritated with their 
late perſecution, Theſe four were ſoon ſent for again to the pa- 
lace. The King aſked for their paper. The archbithop, after ſe- 
veral excuſes for not framing it, propoſed, that the other biſhops. 
ſhould be ſummoned to town from the country, in order that all 
might take then meaſures together; the King anſwered, “ The 
„thing would admit of no delay,” The biſhop of Peterborough, 
who was moſt ſuſpected, ſaid, “ That, if the King would pabliſh 
the diſavowal of the biſhops, it would be the ſame thing, as if 
« they did it tbemſelves.“ The King interrupted him: „A few 
« lines from themſelves would do better,” One of the biſhops 


* Archbiſhop's relation in append. to Clarendon's diary. , Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter's relation. + Clarendon's append. p. 317. | 
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ſuggeſted, that as ſome of the lay Lords were ſaid, in the declara - PART J. 


tion, to have invited the Prince, theſe lay Lords, who were in 
town, ſhould meet with the biſhops to deliberate with them. The 
King objected, This would take up too much time:“ And ſtill 
inſiſted with the biſhops for an abhorrence of the Prince's cauſe, 
The archbiſhop, in the name of the reſt, anſwered, We are the 
« meflengers of peace, not the denouncers of war.” * Then,” 
cried out the King with vehemence, I muſt truſt to my own 
* arms,” and left them abruptly. From the Scotch prelates, in- 
deed, he met with more docility: They publiſhed a declaration, 
in which they prayed, That Providence might give the King the 
« hearts of his ſubjects, and the necks of his enemies.“ 


Oxe yet more bitter taſk remained for a King and a father. He 
aſſembled the privy council, the nobility, the biſhops, the magi- 
ftracy of the city, the judges, and many other orders and perſons, 
and made them the following ſpeech, which 1 tranſcribe literally, 
becauſe it beſt expreſſes the ſtate of things, and of the King's mind- 
at the time: © I have called you together upon 'a very extraordi- 
« nary occaſion ; but extraordinary diſeaſes muſt have extraordi- 
e nary remedies, The malicious endeavours of my enemies have 
« ſo poiſoned the minds of ſome of my ſubjects, that, by the reports 
„ I have from all hands, I have reaſon to believe, that many do 
„think this ſon, which God has pleaſed to bleſs me with, to be 
« none of mine, but a ſuppoſed child. But I may ſay, that, by a 
« particular Providence, ſcarce any Prince was born, where there 
« were ſo many perſons preſent. I have taken this time to have the 
« matter heard and examined here, expecting that the Prince of 
Orange, with the firſt eaſterly wind, will invade the kingdom; 
« and therefore I thought it neceſſary to have it now done, in or- 
der to ſatisfy the minds of my ſubjects, and to prevent this king. 
* dom being engaged in blood and confuſion after my deceaſe,” 


Hx then cauſed to be examined about forty witneſſes, to prove the 

birth of the Prince of Wales: All theſe, perſons of the higheſt rank, 

of the moſt unqueſtioned credit, in matters not of opinion, but which 
| Un 
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PAR. fell under the cognizance of their ſenſes, aſcertained the legitimacy 

Book V. of the Prince. The depoſitions were ordered to be recorded in 
WY, Chancery. Notwithſtanding this ſolemn proof, many ſtill continu- 

ed to believe, and more pretended to do ſo, that the birth of the 
Prince was an impoſture ; putting thus the nobleſt of cauſes, that of 
liberty and of human nature, upon a falſe and mean foundation, 

The Princeſs of Denmark, under pretence of being with child her- 

ſelf, though ſhe was not, avoided being preſent at theſe examina- 
tions, and afterwards made them the common ſubject * of her 

merryment with her women. The Archbiſhop, Lord Clarendon, 
and Lord Nottingham, upon this occaſion, refuſed to take their 
{cats among the privy counſellors, becauſe Father Petre was upon 

the liſt, though, by the King's orders, he was abſent, and they placed 
themſelves among the Lords. 


The Prince WHILE theſe things were paſling in England, the Prince of O- 
detained by, range, who had all things ready, was detained during ſome weeks , 
— OY by his fears for his own country. The troops of the German 
Princes, alwiſe {low in their firſt motions, were prevented by acci- 

dents from ſetting out on their march towards Nimeguen. The 

French army was in motion, but its deſtination not declared ; and 

I” Avaux's memorial gave the Prince too much reaſon to fear, that 

that deſtination was intended againſt Holland. At laſt, all the Ger- 

man auxiliaries joined the Dutch camp on the Rhine, to protect 

Holland; and the French King, irritated by the affront of James's 

refuſal of his aſſiſtance, and diſavowal of his ambaſſador's me- 

morial, left him to his fate, and, with a view to pierce into Ger- 

many againſt the Emperor, laid ſiege to Philipſburgh, a town far 

diſtant from the territories of the Dutch, The Prince, on the 

news of this, inſtantly ordered the troops intended for the expedi- 

tion to drop down the Maeſe and the Iſſel from the camp to the 

two ſeas. He ſent the tranſports which were in the Texel round 

to join thoſe which lay at the mouth of the Maeſe. He appointed 

the general rendezvous to be at Goree, where moſt of the ſhips of 

war already were, He haſtened himſelf to the ſea-coaſts, But was 

prevented from making the embarkation, by a track of ſouth-weſt 


* Clarendon's diary, 79. + D'Avaux Oct. 1. 
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winds which laſted * near three weeks. During this period, in or- 
der to heighten terror by ſuſpenſe, and to ſwell his armament in 
the imaginations of the Engliſh, by their ignorance of its magni— 
tude and occupation, the Prince ſtopt +4 the departure of all veſ- 
ſels for England: And the winds, more effectually than his or- 
ders, prevented all news from reaching that kingdom, 


ALL this while the citizens of London, ſtopping their ordinary State of 


occupations, employed themſelves during the day in inquiring for 
news, and in looking from their windows and doors at the wea- 
ther-cocks and ſteeples, to ſee which way the wind blew. O. 
thers roſe during the night to gratify their curioſity, and ſpent 
whole hours in the ſtreets, in prayers for an eaſt-wind, which 
went at that time by the name of the proteſtant wind, But the reſt 
of the nation in general heard of a foreign army and a foreign 
fleet coming upon the coaſt of England, with as much indiffer- 
ence |} as if it had been a common occurrence: A ſtate of apa- 
thy which, to the wiſe, appeared more dangerous to the King 
than all the zeal of thoſe at London againſt him : For oppoſition 
leads to oppoſition of ſentiment : But that Prince approaches to 
his ruin, whoſe ſubjects are unconcerned about his fate, The King 
gave orders to elevate the ſacred hoſt, during forty days, for his 


protection: And the clergy of Holland and of Britain, in public, 


wearied Heaven with their prayers, for the ſucceſs, or the diſap- 
pointment, of their different Princes. 


D' Avaux, Oct. 19. and 25. f Ibid. f Rereſbye 


men's minds 
in this in- 
terval. 


THE Prince of Orange takes his Farewell of the States, ——Rend:z- PANT I. 
vous at Helvoet/luys, —=The Prince ſatls, Driven back. Sails Book VI. 
a ſecond Time. Movements of his Fleet, ——He lands at Torbay, — WEE 

Firſt Events. James joins his Army. His intention to ſend off 

the Prince of Wales diſappointed Different Councils given to Fames 

in the Camp. Inſurre&ions-——Flight of Prince George and the 
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T HE wind having at laſt changed to the north-eaſt, the Prince The Prince 
of Orange, on the 16th of October, took his leave of the States Jomne * 
at the Hague. He thanked them for all their kindneſſes to him in 5 1 
his youth, he ſaid, „He took God to witneſs, that, ſince he had | 
« been intruſted with the affairs of their commonwealth, h2 had | 
U [ 
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« never entertained a wiſh that was contrary to its intereſt. Tf he had 
« erred, he erred as a man, his heart was not to blame. In his preſent 
« enterpriſe he truſted to Providence. But if any thing fatal ſhould. 
« happen to him, to them he recommended his memory, their com- 
« mon country, and the Princeſs his wife, who loved that country 
« as ſhe did her own : His laſt thoughts ſhould be upon them and 
upon her,” The ſtates feeling, upon the near approach of danger, 
that anxiety to which they had been ſtrangers, when it was more 
diſtant, interrupted him * with their tears, But, notwithſtanding 
the tender ſenſations in his own breaſt, and which he diſcovered in 
theirs, he pronounced his harangue, and took his farewell, with a 


countenance manly and determined. His expreſſions melted the 


hearts of the tender, his manner commanded thoſe of the brave. 


Wutys he arrived at Helvoetſluys, he found his fleet and army 


aſſembled. The fleet conſiſted of ſixty-five ſhips of war, of ſeventy 
veſſels of burden to attend them, and of five hundred tranſports, 
His army was compoſed of near five thouſand cavalry, and about 
eleven thouſand infantry, of the beſt troops of the republic, with 
three hundred French oflicers, proteſtant refugees, who had ſoll'- 
cited to be employed, becauſe they thought that, in fighting againſt 
King James, they fought for their God. Of theſe troops, the moſt 
formidable were the ſix Britiſh regiments in the ſervice of the 
Putch, who had moſily been driven from their country in the 
late and the preſent reigns; and who therefore, like other exiles, 
were impatient to exert themſelves before foreigners, take ven- 
geance on their enemies, and recover their own poſſeſſions and 
honours, 20,000 ſpare arms were prepared for the inſurgents in 


England. The whole artillery of every town in Holland was col- 


lected for the ſervice of this fleet and army 4, and only twelve 
{hips of war were left for the defence of the ſecond maritime power 
in Europe. Vaſt multitudes were aſſembled at Helvoet ; ſome to 
admire the magnificence of the ſhew, and others to take farewell 
of their relations and friends, All were agitatcd with hopes and 
fears: Hopes of ſucceſs, fears of ſeeing each other no more, As 
the time of embarking approached, anxieties aroſe even in the bra- 


* Burnet. D' Avaux. October 26. + D'Avaux, 
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veſt, when they reflected that they were going to attack the braveſt PANT I. 
of nations. But, as ſoon as the embarkation was compleated, the Boox VI. 
view of their own numbers and ſtrength revived the ſpirits ven 
of the moſt timid, The fleet was divided into three ſquadrons, on _ 
board of which were troops of different nations. The Engliſh and 

Scotch commanded by General MKye *, a Scotchman of a noble 

family, ſailed under the red flag, The Prince's guards and the 
Brandenburghers, by Count Solms 4, a German of ſtill higher birth, 

under the white, and the Dutch, with the French proteſtant refu- 

gees, by the Count of Naſſau, of the Prince's family, under the 

blue flag. In compliment to England, Herbert led the van : Evert- 

zen a Dutch Admiral brought up the rear: The Prince of Orange, 

with another Dutch admiral, placed himſelf in the centre, his {hip 

carrying the flag of England, and his own arms, with this motto: 

„ I will maintain the proteſtant religion and the liberties of Eng- 


« land,” 


Tut fleet weighed anchor on the 19th of October during the The Prince 
filence of the night; ſo that no ſounds were to be heard, except #5. 
thoſe which aroſe from the unfurling of ſails, the hauling of ropes, 
and the voices of the commanders f. After the Prince had ſeen 
the departure of all the ſhips, he joined them himſelf, and took 
his ſtation. A few hours after the fleet was at ſea, the wind turn- 
ed to the ſouth, and carried it along the coaſt of Holland, ſome 
leagues to the north : So that it continued half a day || in the full 
fight of Schevelin, a village cloſe adjoining to the Hague, to 
which all the inhabitants of that town repaired to behold the fleet; 
ſome flattered with ,the grandeur of their republic, others F re. 
fleting with anxiety, that their frontier on one fide was in the 
hands of their ancient tyrants, and, on the other, expoſed to an ar- 
my of foreign mercenaries, all the artillery of their towns carried 
off, only a few ſhips of war left in their harbours, and the whole 
ſtrength of the republic ſent, during the rigours of winter, to de- 
pend upon the hazards of winds and ſeas, and the fortune of 
war. \ 

* Life of King William, vol. 3. p. 351. + Buſching's geography. | 

t D'Avaux, Nov. 1. | Ibid. $D'Avaux. 
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« never entertained a wiſh that was contrary to its intereſt, If he had 
« erred, he erred as a man, his heart was not to blame. In his preſent 
« enterpriſe he truſted to Providence. But if any thing fatal ſhould 
« happen to him, to them he recommended his memory, their com- 
« mon country, and the Princeſs his wife, who Joved that country 
« as ſhe did her own : His laſt thoughts ſhould be upon them and 
upon her,” The ſtates feeling, upon the near approach of danger, 
that anxiety to which they had been ſtrangers, when it was more 
diſtant, interrupted him * with their tears, But, notwithſtanding 
the tender ſenſations in his own breaſt, and which he diſcovered in 
theirs, he pronounced his harangue, and took his farewell, with a 
countenance manly and determined, His expreſſions melted the 
hearts of the tender, his manner commanded thoſe of the brave. 


Wuty he arrived at Helvoetſluys, he found his fleet and army 


aſſembled. The fleet conſiſted of ſixty-five ſhips of war, of ſeventy 
veſſels of burden to attend them, and of five hundred tranſports, 


His army was compoſed of near five thouſand cavalry, and about 


eleven thouſand infantry, of the beſt troops of the republic, with 
three hundred French oflicers, proteſtant refugees, who had ſoll-- 
cited to be employed, becauſe they thought that, in fighting againſt 
King James, they fought for their God. Of theſe troops, the moſt 
formidable were the fix Britiſh regiments in the ſervice of the 
Dutch, who had moſily been driven from their country in the 
late and the preſent reigns; and who therefore, like other exiles, 
were impatient to exert themſelves before foreigners, take ven- 
geance on their enemies, and recover their own poſſeſſions and 
honours, 20,000 ſpare arms were prepared for the inſurgents in 
England. The whole artillery of every town in Holland was col- 
lected for the ſervice of this fleet and army 4, and only twelve 
ſhips of war were left for the defence of the ſecond maritime power 
in Europe. Vaſt multicudes were aſſembled at Helvoet; ſome to 
admire the magnificence of the ſhew, and others to take farewell 
of their relations and friends. All were agitated with hopes and 
fears : Hopes of ſucceſs, fears of ſeeing each other no more, As 
the time of embarking approached, anxieties aroſe even in the bra- 


* Burnet. D' Avaux. October 26. + D'Avaux, 
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veſt, when they reflected that they were going to attack the braveſt 
of nations. But, as ſoon as the embarkation was compleated, the 
view of their own numbers and ſtrength revived the ſpirits even 
of the moſt timid, The fleet was divided into three ſquadrons, on 
board of which were troops of different nations. The Engliſh and 
Scotch commanded by General M*Kye *, a Scotchman of a noble 
family, ſailed under the red flag, The Prince's guards and the 
Brandenburghers, by Count Solms 4, a German of {till higher birth, 
under the white, and the Dutch, with the French proteſtant refu— 
gees, by the Count of Naſſau, of the Prince's family, under the 
blue flag. In compliment to England, Herbert led the van: Evert- 
zen a Dutch Admiral brought up the rear: The Prince of Orange, 
with another Dutch admiral, placed himſelf in the centre, his ſhip 
carrying the flag of England, and his own arms, with this motto: 
„ will maintain the proteſtant religion and the liberties of Eng- 


« land.” 


Tune fleet weighed anchor on the 19th of October during the 
ſilence of the night; ſo that no ſounds were to be heard, except 
thoſe which aroſe from the unfurling of fails, the hauling of ropes, 


and the voices of the commanders tf. After the Prince had ſeen 
the departure of all the ſhips, he joined them himſelf, and took 


his ſtation. A few hours after the fleet was at ſea, the wind turn— 
ed to the ſouth, and carried it along the coaſt of Holland, ſome 
leagues to the north: So that it continued half a day in the full 
fight of Schevelin, a village clole adjoining to the Hague, to 
which all the inhabitants of that town repaired to behold the fleet; 
ſome flattered with ,the grandeur of their republic, others F re. 
flecting with anxiety, that their frontier on one fide was in the 
hands of their ancient tyrants, and, on the other, expoled to an ar- 
my of foreign mercenaries, all the artillery of their towns carried 
off, only a few ſhips of war left in their harbours, and the whole 
ſtrength of the republic ſent, during the rigours of winter, to de- 
pend upon the hazards of winds and feas, and the fortune of 


war. 
* Life of King William, vol. 3. p. 351. + Buſching's geography. 
T D' Avaux, Nov. 1. | Ibid. $ D'Avaux. 
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PIR TI. DURING the night the wind changed to the north weſt; and a 
Book VI dreadful tempeſt ſucceeded, the horror of which was augmented by 
the darkneſs of the ſeaſon, the number of the ſhips which endan. 

1688. gered each other, and the terrors of the landmen, who having been 
he eng unaccuſtomed to the ſea, either ſunk into deſpair, or perplexed the 
ſtorm, ſeamen with unavailing aſſiſtance: The number of horſes, with the 
quantity of artillery and baggage, put haſtily on board, and ill fa- 

Fr ſtened, added equally to the diſtraction and the danger. In two 
j hours » the whole fleet was diſperſed ; ſo that in the morning 
ſcarcely two ſhips could be ſeen together. After having been toſſed 
all next day and night in the ocean, ſome of the ſhips took refuge 
in different ports along the coaſts of Holland and Zealand; and o- 
thers caſt anchor wherever they could hope for a temporary relief, 
in places where their were no ports to protect them, The Prince 
re-entered Helvoet 4 with only four ſhips of war, and ſixty tranſ- 
ports, but with a mind calm and unruffled, which reflected more 
ſplendour upon him than all the pomp which two days before had 
attended him. The moment he got into the road, he diſpatched 


coaſt-pilots ] to cruiſe through the ſeas between Holland, France, 
ard England, in order to get intelligence of his ſcattered ſhips, and 
with directions for all they ſhould find to rejoin him at Helvoet, 
In a few days the reſt of the fleet began to re aſſemble from their 
different retreats, many of them with their rudders broken, and 
their ſails and tackle flying looſe in the air; ſome with their 
guns and baggage thrown over board; and a few towed in by o- 
ther veſſels. Nine hundred horſes had been caſt over board to ſave 
the reſt: But no ſhips were amiſſing except one tranſport, which 
was driven upon the coaſt of England, and was taken there: This 
veſlel, by accident, had far more than her own compliment of men, 
having no leſs than four companies of ſoldiers on board. Though 
ſeamen are apt to obſerve preſages at all times, and moſt men in 
times of danger; yet no body fancied more in this ſtorm than the 
accident of weather. The States deriving freſh vigour from difli- 
culty, directed all loſſes to be repaired, and the armament to be re- 
inforced. The Prince, by his activity and ſpirit, inflamed the young, 


* Rapine, vol 2. p. 766. + D'Avaux, Nov. 1. f Life of K. W. p. 351. 
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and animated the old, remaining continually on board, and paſſing PANT J. 
from ſhip to ſhip to encourage his fellow ſufferers. In ſeven days Book VI. 


the fleet was again aſſembled, and, in four more, was repaired and WW 
ready to ſail. 1688. 


As reports are alwiſe increaſed by diſtance, it was believed in Reports in 
England, that the whole armament was loſt, James received England. 
the news at dinner; and, with an appearance of great devotion, re. 
marked, © It is not to be wondered at, for the hoſt has been ex. 
« poſed theſe ſeveral days!” * In order to compleat the deception, 
and to make James lay aſide his preparations, the Dutch gazettes, 
by private orders from the States, aggravated the damage, and 
gave reaſon to believe, that the expedition was deferred until 
ſpring: Care was taken that theſe papers ſhould be ſent into Eng- 
land, The great number of men found in the tranſport which | 
had been taken heightened the importance of the Prince's army | 
in the eyes of the Engliſh, when. it was conſidered, that this tranſ- =_ 
port was only one of five hundred, Upon the report, that the 
expedition was laid aſide, thoſe who had been irreſolute before, 
now prepared to ſubmit to the fate of the nation ; and the reſolute, 
who had declared more openly their ſentiments, expected, in ſilent 


anguiſh, their own ruin, 


Tax Prince, however, ſet ſail a ſecond time, on the 1ſt of Novem- The Prince 
ber, with a fair wind, and a briſk gale, amidſt 4 the ſounds of trum- falls a 24 
pets and artillery, the ſhouts and acclamations of the ſoldiers _— 
and marinets, and the prayers of his countrymen. He fteered for Movements 

fo of his fleet. 

above twelve hours to the northward, in order to create a belief, 
in the advice-packets which watched his fleet, that his intentions | 
were to land in the North of England. This ſtratagem ſucceed- \ 
ed. James directed f the march of part of his forces to the north. il 
But, as ſoon as theſe packets diſappeared to carry home intelligence 
of the courſe, and night came on, the Prince made a ſignal to tack 
about, and to put before the wind to the weſtward. On the ſecond 


morning after he failed, his fleet was diſcovered ſtretching towards 


* Miſſon, + Life of King William, vol. 3. p. 351. Tlbid. p. 353. 
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the channel, with all the fail it could ſpread : His ſhips formed a 
line of twenty miles in extent: While the rear, was in a manner 
cloſe at hand, the van could ſcarcely be diſcerned. During ſeven 
hours, this huge body continued paſling in the view of both ſhores, 
which were covered with innumerable ſpectators, who ſtood ga- 
zing, with admiration mixed with terror, upon a ſpectacle at once 
ſo pleaſing and dreadful ; and who loaded it with prayers or im- 
precations, according to the different religions, or intereſts, or paſ- 
ſions, of the nations before whom it paſſed, When the fleet ap- 


proached the coaſt of England, the Prince changed his ſhip, and 


ſailed at the head of all, to be the foremoſt in danger, diſplaying 
his own ſtandard, in order to make himſelf more conſpicuous, and 
to animate others by his example. About mid-day, he lay by in 
the {traits of Calais and Dover, until the whole fleet ſhould come 
up; partly, in order to make his armament appear the greater in ſo 
narrow a fea, and, by that means, to conquer firſt the imagina- 
tion of thoſe whom he was invading; and partly to call a council 
of war, upon intelligence which had been received, that there was 
danger from the Engliſh fleet which lay behind him at the Gun- 


fleet, Here it was reſolved to change the diſpoſition of the fleet; 


and that the Prince with the tranſports, and three ſhips of war to 


guard him, ſhould fail down the channel in the van, while all the o- 


ther ſhips of war ſhould remain in the rear, to engage the Engliſh, 
in caſe they came out. The whole fleet being accordingly drawn 
up into one body, of about ſixteen ſhips deep, which ſtretched from 
coaſt to coaſt, and within a league of each, the evolution was made 
in the middle of the ſtraits l. While it was performing. the trun- 
pets and other warlike inſtruments again ſounded, the vetlels alu. 
ted, and all the honours and pomp of war were exhibited in the 
light of the people, who were aſſembled on tie coaits of both 
kingdoms. But the ſame ſtrong eaſt wind, which carried tae 
Prince triumphantly through the channel, prevented the Engiſh 
fleet from coming out: For the ſhips rode at their {tation 4, with 
their yards and topmaſts down, unable to purchaſe their anchors, 
and ſaw part of the Dutch fleet paſs within their fight. Circum. 
ſtances fortunate for the fleet of England, For Dartmouth had 


* Rapine. Life of K. William, vol. 3. p. 352. + Burcket, p. 18. 
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been loaded with riches and honours by his maſter: He had been 
gained by little attentions, which are often more engaging than 


ventry *: For the citizens having preſented the King with a gold 
cup, whilſt he paſſed through their city, he handed it to Dart- 
mouth with this compliment : © There 1s an acknowledgment from 
the city of Coventry, for the ſufferings of your father in the cauſe 
« of my father in this town,” And therefore, though Dartmouth 
knew that ſome of his captains had engaged not to fight againſt 
the Prince of Orange, and that others were irreſolute what to do, 
he had reſolved'+ to render the contraſt conſpicuous between their 
behaviour and his own]. 


THE fleet was intended for Torbay, on account of the capaciouſ- — Prince 
ands. 


neſs of the landing place. But the Prince's pilot miſreckoned, and 
not only overſhot it, but alſo the port of Dartmouth. The next 
port was Ply mouth: But the Prince was not certain of reception 
there; and, if he tacked to make Torbay, there was reaſon to be ap- 
prehenſive, leſt Lord Dart mouth, who, by the change of the wind, 
was now under fail, might, in the interval, come up with the fleet 
of England. While the minds of thoſe on board were in this cruel 
ſtate of perplexity, the wind changed in a moment to the ſouth, 
carried the Prince in four hours into Forbay, and forced Lord Dart- 
mouth back to his ſtation. Even the firmeſt minds, in great ſitua. 
tions, are apt to regard omens: The Prince was anxious to land 
on the 4th of November, becauſe it was the day of his birth, and of 
his marriage. But the Engliſh rejoiced, that the landing could not 
be made effectual until the day after, which being the anniverſary 


* Collins, v 4. p. 311. ＋ Burchet. + Lord Dart - 
mouth's error lay in not anchoring ſomewhat eaſt of the Gallopper, as he had pro- 
miſed to King James he would do, in order to be able to ſtretch which way he plea- 
ſed. He aſterwards changed his mind, and anchored a- breaſt of the Long Sands. 
Ihe ſccuts, who were a league and a half from him to the eaſtward, took one of the 
Dutch tranſports. This gave occaſion. for ſome of James's officers to ſay, that 
Dartmouth might have done the ſame thing to the reſt of the Dutch fleet, and 
that he betrayed the fleet under his command ; but the accuſation was unjuſt, 
It was impoſſible for kim to move. 
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PART I. of the gunpowder treaſon, they imagined, would prove a lucky 

Book VI. day to a proteſtant cauſe. As ſoon as the landing was made good, 

the whole fleet and army joined in expreſſing their gratitude by 

1688. prayers to that providence which they believed had interpoſed in 
their favour *, 


He ſtops at THz Prince marched his army from Torbay to Exeter, and, for 
Fxetcr. the greater expedition, ſent his baggage round by ſea to meet him 
Unpromiſing f a OR WY 

appearances there, But the terrors of Jeſireys's executions ſtill remaining in 
at firſt, the weſtern parts of England, few joined him in his march. Sir 


William Courtney, the friend of the unfortunate Lord Ruflel, in 
whoſe houſe the Prince lodged, becauſe he counted upon him, 
gave no countenance to his enterprize, either in his own name, or 
by his tenants, The city of Exeter ſcrupled to receive the Prince. 
Lamplugh, the biſhop, fled to the King, for which he was inſtantly 
named to the vacant archbiſhoprick of Vork. His clergy refuſed to 
attend a ſermon preached in the cathedral by Burnet. Even the 
diſſenters refuſed the keys of their meeting-houſe to Ferguſon, 
But Ferguſon ſaid, laughing, © I will take the kingdom of heaven 
« by violence,” and, calling for a hammer, broke open the door 
with his own hand, The Prince's friends looked upon each other. 
waiting to ſee who ſhould act firſt, covering their owa fears un- 
der complaints of thoſe of others, and trembling at the conſciouſ- 
neſs of the engagements they had taken, But the Prince, who 
knew, that many of his Engliſh friends had high honours and 
oreat fortunes to riſk, which might damp their ſpiris at the time he 
moſt needed their aſſiſtance, who beſides was all his life ſuſpicious 
of the political levity of the Engliſh, and who knew he could not 
conquer eight millions of people with 15,000, and that his only 
argument for coming to England was the invitation of the peo- 
ple themſelves, topped at Exeter, and fixed his reſidence there, to 
wait the effects which the promiſes of his friends ſhould produce, 
and privately reſolved to return, if they produced none. He con- 


* Carſtairs was the perſon who ſuggeſted this to the Prince. It had a won» 
derful effect upon the army. This was the foundation of the future favour of Car- 


ſtairs. 
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tinued there near a week, with no better proſpect thin when he 
arrived. It is reported, that once, peeviih with diſappointment, he 
betrayed in public an intention to depart immediately, and leave 
the people of England and their King to ſettle their diilerences at 
their leiſure among themſelves &. 


GREAT paſſions and great perils often throw a kind of ſtupor over Numbers at 


the minds of men, which robs them of their wonted powers: But, 
when a few recover themſelves, all recover withth2ih, Major Bar- 
rington, who had been in the army, was the firſt man of faqion 
who joined the Prince: The gentlemen of Devonſhire and Som- 
merſetſhire followed. With theſe came Sir Edward Seymour, one 
of the moſt eminent of the tories. His arrival gave th2 Priace an 
opportunity of perceiving the high ſpirit of the Engliſh: Having 
ſaid to Seymour, © I believe, Sir Edward, you are of th: Duk: of 
« Somerlſet's family.“ „No, Sir,” anſwered he, The Duke is of 
* mine;” Lord Abingdon, another of the ſame party, Mr Rufl?l, 
brother to the late Lord, Mr Wharton, and many others of rank from 
different parts of England, haſtened to wait upon the Prince, When 
theſe things were reported, his other friends animated each other; 
complained of the old government; flattered themſelves with hope 

in innovations; and every man miſtaking his neighbour's courage 
for his own, all ruſhed to the camp, or to the ſtations which had 
been aſſigned them, with a violence proportioned to their late fears, 
Some of thoſe, who had at firſt ſcrupled to ſign the aflociation with 
the Earl of Devonſhire, now offering to ſign it, the Earl told them, 
« There was now no need of their aid f.“ 1a order to prevent thoſe 
who profeſſed their adherence from retracting or temporiſing, or, 
as Sir Edward Seymour exprefled it, To keep the party from 
becoming a rope of ſand,” Sir Edward drew up an aſllociation 
for defence of the Prince, and the cauſe he was engaged in, which 
was ſigned by all, even by many who refuſed afterwards to take 
the oaths to the Prince of Orange, when ſeated upon the throne f. 
Yet, amidſt the ſatisfaction which the Prince received from this 
new appearance of things, there appeared the remains of his for- 


* Purnet, + Collin's peerage, vol. 1. p- 174. t Clarendon's diary, Dec. 5. 
Gazette, Nov. 12. 
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mer ſpleen, He obſerved with emphalis to the firſt conſiderable 
body of gentry who waited upon him, “ That he had come up- 
« on their invitation, and expected them ſooner.” 


Bor more material ſigns of diſaffection to James ſoon appear. 
ed: The loyalty of the army began to give way: Lord Colcheſter, 


once friend to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, was the firſt 
of James's officers who deſerted : He brought off a few of his men, 


Lord Cornbury aimed a more important blow : He pretended an 
order from the King, to beat up the enemies quarters near Dorche- 
ſter, and carried with him his own regiment of dragoons, and two of 
horſe, towards the Prince, whom he advertiſed of his approach, The 
Prince made a body of his forces advance twenty miles, either to 
receive or intercept them, according as they ſhould join or reſiſt, 
A march of chirty-eight miles in one day, made by Lord Corn- 
bury, with unuſual haſte, gave ſuſpicion to ſome of his officers : 
They inſiſted for an explanation : He had not reſolution either to 
avow, or to deny the intention. Moſt of the officers and ſoldiers 
returned, but ſome who favoured the cauſe of the Prince, or loved 
their leader, or were tond of innovations, proceeded, and made 
the junction good. 


Ix the mean time, James was involved in a perplexity at London, 
as much by the anxiety of his friends, as by the deſigus of his ene- 
mies: A petition was preſented to him by the two archbiſhops, d 
two biſhops, in the name of nineteen peers and prelates, to cill a 
free parliament, This petition was ſigned indiſcriminately by ſome 
of both parties; by the one ſide in hopes he would comply, and 
ſave his crown at the expence of ſome of its prerogatives; and by 
the other, in the belief, that he eicher would not, or that he could 
not, without diſtracting his party, loſing the perſon4! attendan-e 
of his friends, and manifeſting his fear, Lord Haliifax, and I rd 
Nottingham had ſuggeſted the meaſure : Yet, when they + » de 
names of Lord Rocheſter, and of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, at the 
petition, they refuſed to join in any meaſure with any pertoa 
who had fitten in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, A refutal which 
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ſeemed to ſhew attention to the King, to whom the calling of PANT I. 
a parliament was not agreeable; yet diſcovered their intention, Bk VI. 
if the opportunity offered, to raiſe themſelves on the ruins of WOW 


thoſe who had concurred, or even ſeemed to concur, with the 
late meaſures. James gave the following anſwer to the petition : 
« My Lords, what you aſk of me, I moſt paſſionately deſire; and I 
« promiſe you, upon the faith of a King, that I will have a parliament, 
« and ſuch an one as you aſk for, as ſoon as ever the Prince of O- 
range has quitted this realm: For how is it poſlible that a par- 
« liament can be free in all its circumſtances, as you petition for, 
« whilſt an enemy 1s in this kingdom, and can make a return of 
« near an hundred voices?” The petition and anſwer were both 
publiſhed, and afforded a new ſubject of contention to the minds of 
men, already ſufſiciently heated. For, while ſome called the for- 
mality of a petition ungenerous to a Prince in diltreſs, others 1m- 
puted the refuſal to a ſenſe of guilt, and fear of parhaments, or to 
obſtinacy. All remarked, that there muſt be ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing between the King and his own friends, when part of them had 
joined in aſking what he had refuſed. | 


1688. 


Jams diſcovered {till one other ſign of ſpirit : He joined his ar- James joins 


my, conſiſting of 24, ooo men, while it lay at Saliſbury, reſolved to 


his army. 


His ſpeech 


die King of England, if he could not defend his crown, © The to his ofſi- 


« ſight of their Sovereign,” he ſaid, “ and the common ties of ho- 
„ nour, would prevent his troops from betraying the cauſe of their 
« Prince, and their General, when he ſought protection from them, 
« and ſhared dangers with them,” But, in order to add the im- 
pulſes of ſhame to thoſe of duty and honour, before he ſet out, he 
called together the officers who were in London, and made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to them: * According to the Lords petition, I have 
engaged my royal word to call a free parliament, as ſoon as ever 
the Prince of Orange has quitted the kingdom; and I am reſol- 
ved to do all that lies in my power to quiet the minds of my peo- 
ple, by ſecuring their religion, laws, and liberties. If you deſire 
any thing more, I am ready to grant it. But if, after all this, any 
of you is not ſatisfied, let him declare himſelf, 1 am willing to 
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grant paſſes to all ſuch as have amind to go over to the Prince 
of Orange, and ſpare them the ſhame of deſerting their lawful 
« Sovercign.” Among thele officers were Lord Churchill, the Du'ze 
of Grafton, and the Colunels Kirk and Trelany. 


Bur, while James was preparing to expoſe his own life, he re- 
ſolved to take care of that of his infant-ſon, The night before 
he left London, he ſent him privately to Portſmouth, together with 
a letter written with his own hand, to Lord Dartmouth, with or- 
ders to carry the Prince into France. Dartmouth anſwered, he 
would obey; and was preparing to do ſo, when he was warned by 
one of his friends, that, if he carried the heir to the crown out of 
the Kingdom. upon a ſimple letter from the King, without an of. 
ficial warrant, he might be expoſed to the pains of high treaſon, 
Upon this, he wrote to James, making an apology for the delay 
in the execution of his orders, and deſiring ſuch a warrant to be 
ſent him as might juſtify his obedience. But James, finding hrs 
miniſters demur, and other ſituations caſting up, the Prince was 


brought back to a palace in which it was doomed he ſhould never 
reign. 


Tux ſame evening that James joined his army at Saliſbury, a 
number of the officers waited on Lord Feverſhan the General, and 
told him, that they could not in conſcience fight againſt the Prince 
of Orange; and Lord Feverſham informed him, that, though the 
private men were ſteady, the ofſicers in general could not be de- 
pended upon. It is reported, that he propoſed to James to diſmifs 
all the ſuſpected officers, and to place the moſt truſty ſerjeants in 
their ſtead, Lord Dumbarton, a ſon of the houſe of Douglas, 
aſked leave to attack the Prince with his Scottiſh royal regiment, 
conſiſting at that time of 5000 men, of which zooo were with the 
regiment ; aſſuring the King, that, though he could not hope to 
defeat the Prince, he would give him a ſhock which the King might 
take advantage of : But James refuſed, ſay ing.“ He would not 
« throw away the lives of ſo many brave men, upon an action 
« which could not be decifive,” Lord Dundee, with a generous 
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confidence adviſed him either to fight the Prince, or go to PART. 
him in perſon, and demand his buſineſs in England &. But, of all Book VI. 
thoſe who preſſed James to a battle, the foremoſt was Lord Chur- WY | 
chill, in order to wipe off the ſuſpicions which had been ſuggeſted a- 
gainſt him. The Duke of Grafton gave the ſame advice. Next 
day theſe two perſons, with the Colonels Kirk and Trelany, and ſe- 
veral other officers of rank, went over to the Prince. Lord Churchill 
left a letter for James, reſpectful, yet alarming: For, though he pro- | 
miſed warmly to preſerve his duty to the rights of the King; yet, 
by ſaying that he could not expect ſo great favours, “ under any o- 

ther government,” as he had received from him, he ſeemed to ex- 
preſs a knowledge, that another government than the King's was in | 
proſpect, | 


James continued at Saliſbury fix days: In this interval, he was Inſurrec- | 
diſtracted almoſt every hour with the news of misfortunes follow- tions. | | 
ing one upon another: He heard, that in the weſt Lord Delamere 
had raiſed the people of Cheſhire : That, in the middle of England; 

Lord Devonſhir: in Derſbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire, had acted 
the ſame part: That in the North, Lord Danby, who had obtained | 
a commiſſion to raiſe forces for his ſervice, had ſeized York, and | 
gained over its garriſon: That in the ſouth, Lord Bath had brought 
the garriſon of Plymouth to declare for the Prince; and that the 
whole gentry of Dorſetſhire had efpouled the ſame ſide : And that 
Captain Churchill, brother to Lord Churchill, had joined the Dutch 
fleet with his ſhip. He was the firſt ſea-officer who deſerted. The 
declaration of Nottinghamſhire contained the following ſevere 
words to a royal ear: © That they did indeed own it to be re- 
« bellion, to reſiſt a King governing by law, but not to reſiſt a ty- 
rant who made his will the law.” Hurt in friendſhip, and in the re. | 
lations of nature, ſhocked with ingratitude, knowing not whom + p 
to truſt, ſuſpecting now one and now another, and moſt with good 
reaſon, and dreading to be delivered up by thoſe troops whom he 
had aflembled to defend him, James retreated with part ot his 


® Granger Biog. hiſt, v. 2. p. 597+ + Duke of Buckingham's works, 
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army to London. Upon hearing that the Prince was advancing 
to Sherburne againſt him, he ordered the reſt of the army to fol- 
low him. Moſt of the private men ſhed tears when they heard of his 
retrcat, 


Tur night before he retired, Prince George of Denmark, and 
the young Duke of Ormond, whom James had a ſhort time before 
honoured with the garter, ſupped with him ; he, with a deſpond- 
ing mind, they with anxious thoughts from the defection they me- 
ditated, Next morning, he was waked with the information that 
they had gone over, together with Lord Drumlanrig, in the night, 
to the Prince of Orange. Prince George left a letter to James, ex- 
preſſed in terms which, in excuſing himſelf, threw blame on the 
unhappy perſon to whom it was directed. Prince George had been 


accuſtomed, when he heard of the deſertion of any of thoſe who 


Coniterna- 
tion in Lon- 
dons 


had been much obliged to th: King, to ſay, © Eſt il poſſible?” The 
only remark which James made upon the Prince's flight was, Is 
« Eſt il poſſible gone too?” But, when he learned, upon entering 
his capital, that the Princeſs Anne had the evening before, under 
pretence of avoiding his diſpleaſure, fled from the palace with the 
Biſhop of London, Lord Dorſet, and Lady Churchill, he burſt in- 
to tears, and in a tranſport of nature cried out, God help me, my 
© own children have forſaken me!” The Princeſs went not to 
Dorſetſhire to her huſband, who was with the Prince of Orange, 
but to Northampton ; either to avoid. the appearance of joining the 
Prince of Orange againſt her father, or to give occaſion for an in- 
ſurrection, under the pretence of protection to her perſon. Inſtant- 
ly a ſmall army of volunteers formed around her as a guard, which 
was commanded by the biſhop of London, who, in his youth, had 
been a cornet of dragoons, and who now rode before her with a 
drawn ſword in his hand, and piſtols on his ſaddle. 


A few days before James retired from Saliſbury, there had been 
an engagement between two parties of the different armies at Win- 
canton, in which the King's party had been defeated. When 
the report of this defeat, exaggerated, as is common on ſuch oc- 
caſions, far above the reality, and that the King's army was retreat- 
ing towards the capital, and the Prince's army purſuing it, arri- 
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ved in London, many of the great * haſtened to burn their pa- 
pers; ſome leſt they ſhould be puniſhed for their connections with 
the Prince of Orange, and others leſt they ſhould be called to 
account for having had a ſhare in the King's meaſures. All the 
people of condition who were in town flocked to the palace to 
learn news, filling + every gallery and antichamber. Conſterna- 
tion appeared in the countenances of all, increaſed by mutual miſ- 
truſt, leſt they ſhould ſeem to rejoice or grieve too much in the 
news which were related. In vain did thoſe about court endea— 
vour to conceal their uneaſineſs under a falſe chearfulneſs, and falſe 
intelligence: 'Thele very endeavours, by betraying their affectation, 
added to that conſternation which they were intended to remove, 
The ſucceſſion of companies made what was bad worſe: For preſ- 
ſing forward, and not getting admittance, they read events in the 
contagious looks of each other, and then retired to ſcatter the ob- 


jects of their own imagination through the capital, The citizens 


were inſtantly in an uproar ; believing, that the fate of the king- 
dom was to be decided between the two armies within the walls 
of the City. The women from their ſex, the artizans from their 
habits, in a city, long unacquainted with arms, trembled at the 
thoughts of danger. The reſt, accuſtomed to the idleneſs and de- 
licacies of the metropolis, and by talking of war to form the more 
frightful ideas of it, were equally timid with the women and arti- 


zans. Even the friends of the Prince of Orange, though conſcious 


of his virtue, felt uneaſineſs when they reflected, that there was an 
army of foreigners in the heart of the kingdom, aud that it de- 
pended upon it and upon him how to treat them, Such a con- 
ſternation, ſtruck by the approach of 15,000 men, to a city inhabit- 
ed by above half a million, pointed out to the obſerving, how 
weak wealth is againſt arms, and that the people who cannot de- 
tend themſelves with their own hands, muſt forever fall an ea- 


iy prey to invaſion from without, or to tyranny within, 


* Clarendon's diary, Nov. 26. Lord Caſtlemain's trial. Duke of Buckingham, 
vol. 2. p. 76. + Clarendon, Nov. 25. 
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As ſoon as James entered the city, he ſummoned an aſſem— 
bly of the pcers to aſk their advice, and to make an apology to 
them for not having called a parliament. In paſling to this coun- 
cil, he met with a ſhock perhaps as ſevere as any he had felt : 
Meeting the father of the unfortunate Lord Ruſſel, the old Earl of 
Bedford, who had offered L. 100,000 for his ſon's life, but which 
the King, when Duke of York, had prevailed with his brother to 
refuſe ; he ſaid to the Eurl, « My Lord, you are a good man; you 
« have much intereſt with the peers; you can do me ſervice with 
them to-day :” © I once had a ſon,” anſwered the Earl, © who 
«could have ſerved your Majeſty upon this occaſion” Jumes was 
ſtruck motionleſs. Lord Clarendon gave his thoughts on the ſtate 
of affairs, in a manner indecent to his Sovereiga, ungenerous to one 
in diſtreſs, inhuman to a relation. The nobles were affected with 
the ſight of Majeſty in its fall, diſcovered their dilapprobation of 
Clarendon in their looks and murmurs, and treated James with 
the reſpe& due to one who was ſtill their Sovereiga. The advices 
they gave him were, © To iſſue a pardon to the Prince's adherents, 
eto remove papiſts from offices, to aſſemble a parliament, and to 
« ſend a deputation for a treaty to the Prince,” Advices from this 
aſſembly to one in the ſituation of James, were equal to commands: 
He readily complied. There is a meanneſs in granting to force, 
what has been refuſed to wiſdom and juſtice, which robs the un- 
happy even of pity. The ſpectators thought, at this conference, that 
the King was altered, and that the powers of his mind had forſaken 
him: They aſked, „Where were the looks, and where the ſpirit, 
« which had made three kingdoms to tremble?” They perceived not 
that the change was not in the King, but in themſelves, 


As ſoon as it was known that James was to call a parliament, and 
to enter into a treaty with the Prince, the city reſumed her ordi- 


nary tranquiility; and multitudes of all parties flocked * from 


London to pay their compliments to the Prince, as in time of a 
protuund peace. Ihe fleet which had hitherto been detained by 
croſis winds, but was now preparing to attack the Dutch fleet, 


hearing thus ſtate of things, fixed its ſtation at Spithead, where all 
2 
* Clarendon's diary. 
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the admirals and captains wrote a joint letter of thanks to the PART I. 
King for calling a parliament; an event which put an end to all the Boox VI. 
anxieties of the Prince of Orange and of the Dutch. YN 
1688. 
Tux Lords Nottingham, Hallifax, and Godolphin, were the de- prince's be- 

puties appointed by James to wait upon the Prince of Orange, The haviour in 
Prince, by framing delays in the paſſports, and then appointing the e 
deputies to ſtop on the road till he came up, avoided for ten days 

a perſonal interview with them; and, in the mean time, increaſed 

his party, refreſhed and ſtrengthened his army, and advanced for- 

ward with a ſlow pace, that the minds of men might be awed even 

by the prolongation of his march, and the pain of expectation, 

He received the viſits of the great with every attention they could 

deſire, As he marched along, he bowed to the populace with his 

hat off, and called to them, That he came to reſcue their reli- | 
„gion and liberty.” Yet all the while he kept men in a ſtate of | 
uncertainty as to his deſigns : For, while many of an inferior rank, | 
who were believed to know his ſentiments, gave out, that he intend- 
ed to aſſume the crown, he himſelf, and Bentinck his favourite, 
repeatedly averred, that he had no ſuch intention . 


Tux deputies, having got admittance at laſt at Hungerford, de- Treaty, 
livered the Prince a letter of credentials from the King, and pro- 
poſed that terms ſhould be adjuſted for the freedom of elections and 
of the ſitting of parliament, and that both armies ſhould be remo- 
ved to a proper diſtance from London. James's letter, being merely 
official, had been written in French, the language commonly uſed 
to foreign Princes, and not with his own hand, The Prince, on 
reading it, ſaid with an air of concern 4, © It was the firſt letter he 
had ever received from the King in a foreign language, or writ- 
* ten by the hand of another: A reference to the tender relation 
3 in which he Rood to James, which he made either from ſenſibi/ 
1 lity, or from a deſign to preſerve the ambiguity of his intentions. 
B The Prince deſired the commiſſioners to put their propoſals into 
writing, After which, in order to mark that the meaſures to 
be taken, were thoſe of the Engliſh themſelves, and not his 
* Clarendon's diary. + Ibid, 
Y 
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own, he deſired all the Engliſh nobility and gentry who were 
with him to aſſemble and prepare an anſwer to the propoſals of the 
commiſſioners: And then, under pretence of other buſineſs, but in 
reality to avoid the imputation of directing their reſolutions, he reti- 
red to the country. In the anſwer framed by this aſſembly, one 
article inſiſted upon was, that the writs for aſſembling a new par- 
liament ſhould be ſuperſeded ; an article carried through by many 
of thoſe who had come over with the Prince, or were obliged to 
attend him; and who, toreſeeing that they could not attend their 
elections, and conſequently that they could not expect to be re- 
turned in the preſent ſtate of things, dreaded the loſs of their own 
importance in the aſſembling of a new parliament. When the an- 
ſwer was carried to the Prince, he ſtruck out this article, and defired 
the aſſembly to reconſider it. They returned the anfwer with the 
article replaced: The Prince ſtruck it out a ſecond time. They de- 
fired him to hear the point debated before him: He conlented ; 

but adhered to his firſt opinion. A conduct, wiſe, generous, erm 
Yet one uncautious expreſſion dropped from him. In the heat of 
the altercation, he ſaid to Sir Harry Capel, « By your favour, Sir 
« Harry, we may drive away the King; but, perhaps, we may not 
«* know ſo eaſily how to come by a parliament.” He made another 
alteration upon the anſwer. It had been made to run in his name; 
but he ordered it to run in the names of thoſe who. had framed it, 


together with his own *. 


THr1s anſwer contained the following, among other demands + 
That papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, and removed from employments, 
« the tower of Landon and Tilbury fort put into the hands of the 
city, and Portimouth into thoſe of perſons choſen by both Prin- 
«ces; that no more foreign forces ſhould be brought into the 
« kingdom ; that a revenue ſhould be aſſigned for the maintenance 


« of the Prince's army; and that, if the King choſe to reſide at 


„London during the fitting of parliament, the Prince might re. 
« fide there likeways, attended with an equal number of guards.” 
James Pa that theſe conditions Ee * = the friends 
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whom he moſt truſted, prevented him from receiving foreign 
aid, diſabled him from future defence, by taking from him the poſ 
ſeſſion of the almoſt only forts he had left, made proviſion for the 
continuance of a foreign force in his kingdom, and introduced an 
equal to-cope with him in his capital: They therefore gave him but 
a melancholy view of his preſent and future condition. Yet, when 


he firſt heard of them, he affected to be ſatisfied ; and the conſciouſ- 
neſs, that this afſectation was become necelfary, added to his unca- 


ſineſs. 


Ar this time an accident happened, that could happen only in 
times of great confuſion, and Which filled him with fears. There 
was one Speke in the Prince's army, a man of a buſtling, daring 
ſpirit, irritated by revenge for the death of a brother, who had 
been condemned by Jeffreys for Monmouth's rebellion. This man 
counterfeited and publiſhed a declaration * in the Prince's name: 
The declaration ordered military execution againſt all papiſts in 
arms or in office, or who ſhould a or obey them; which expoſed 
to the ſword a great part of James's ſervants: And it was full of the 
grofleſt indecencies to the Kings of France, and of England. Such 
a declaration, publiſhed in the middle of a treaty, perſuaded James, 


who was ignorant of the impoſture, that the Prince was reſolved 
to obſerve ceremony no longer, filled all around him with terror 


for their own lives, and made his enemies imitate, in their ſpeechez 
and actions, that boldneſs which their credulity imputed to the 
Prince, Amongſt the foremoſt to fly was Lord Sunderland, who 
had been lately removed from his offices, pretending danger from 
the Prince, but in reality in fear of it from the King. 


AT the fame time, James received repeated intelligence, from all 
quarters of the kingdom, of the defections of tho'e whom he had 
accounted his friends, and of the ſucceſſes of thoſe whom he knew 
to be his enemies. He heard that the Duke of Norfolk, exerciſing 
the power of Lord Licutenant which had been committed to him 


for the royal ſervice, had ſummoned the freeholders of Norfolk to 


the town of Norwich, in favour of the Prince ; that Lord Shrew: 


* Speke's account. 
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bury had taken poſſeſſion of the city of Briſtol ; and that the gen- 
tlemen of Herefordfhire had declared for the Prince. He heard 
that, even in the ſeat of loyalty at Oxford, the Duke of Or- 
mond had read the Prince's declaration to the univerſity, which 
had received it with univerſal applauſe, and offered its plate in 
a ſolemn deputation to the Prince: That, in the north, where his 
intereſt had hitherto kept ſome ground, all was loſt; for that 
Hull, one of the keys of the kingdom, was ſeized by Copely 
its deputy governour, and Newcaſtle and Berwick had ſub- 
mitted : That defection had ſeized even Scotland, where he 
thought himſelf abſolute; for that the covenanters and preſbyte- 
rians, countenanced by the Marquis of Athole, preſident of the 
council, the ſecond perſon of the kingdom in office, and who 
wiſhed to be the firſt, and inſtigated by Sir John Dalrymple and. 
Lord Tarbet, two of the privy-council, had frightened Lord Chan- 
cellor Perth from Edinburgh, had deſtroyed the Popiſh: chapel in 
the royal palace, and the ſeminary of the Jeſuits; and that the pri- 
vy-council had difbanded the militia, and addreſſed the Prince in 
terms leſs flattering, and therefore probably more fincere than thoſe 
which they had uſed to himſelf *: Finally, news arrived, that his for- 
ces had retreated from Reading, and then from Maidenhead, upon 
the approach of the Prince; that a battalion of Douglas's Scotch 
regiment, influenced by General Douglas, had declared for his e- 
nemies ; and that the Prince and his army had advanced to. Maidens 


head, and were ſtill marching forward. 


Different ad. WuAiLE James was thus. diſtracted with a ſucceſſion of misfor- 

vices he gets fortunes, all the precincts of the palace, and the circumjacent 

in the court, N ; 
ſtreets, were crouded with the populace; ſome expreſſiug their 
ſentiments by ſighs and tears for the King, others by clamours a- 
gainſt him, all venting execrations on his prieſts: He, in the 
mean time, continued locked up in the palace, ſtripped of the 
powers of his mind, by the noiſe of tumult, by the reports which 
were continually brought him, and ſtill more- by the intervals of 
anxiety between the arrival of one meſſenger and that of another. 
All preſſed upon him with their advices, according to their difter- 
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ent affections and intereſts, the ſoldiers to fight, the prieſts to fly, PAR x. I. 


becauſe they were all flying themſelves, the peers and others of Book VI. 


property to perſiſt in treating with the Prince: Of thoſe who ad- 


viſed him. againſt war, ſome begged him to ſpare himſelf; others, 
with leſs ceremony, to ſpare his people ; and many, without pro- 
fering any thing of their own, were employed in objecting to 
the counſels which had been given by others, becauſe they had 
not been ſuggeſted by themſelves, 


Ix this ſituation, Barillon the French ambaſſador, who ſaw that, 
if the parliament was allowed to ſettle the nation, there would 
be no pretence for France to meddle any longer in the troubles of 
England ; and who knew of what conſequence it was to his ma- 
er, that a Prince, who had pretenſions to the Britiſh crowns, ſhould 


take refuge in France, urged James to retire into that kingdom, 


with the proſpect of returning ſpeedily, ſupported by greater ſuc- 
cours than thoſe he had refuſed. The Roman catholics *, who 
knew that they muſt fall the firſt victims to a pacification, but 
that they could not fail to meet with reſpect and pity among fo- 
reign nations, while they attended the perſon of a King ſuffering, 
for religion, and whoſe ſufferings they ſhared, adviſed him to the 
ſame meaſure, The argument they made uſe of was, That, as 
his departure would throw looſe all the dependencies of govern- 
ment, it would reduce all things to a ſtate of nature, and render 
the re eſtabliſhment of the nation impracticable: An argument 
which weighed much with James, who did not reflect, that con- 


vulſions had proved the ſources of liberty to the Engliſh, ever ſince 
the invaſion of the Saxons, 


THE Queen, who, according to the cuſtom of women, was as much 
ſunk by adverſity, as ſhe had been elated by proſperity, and who- 
had been reminded of the impeachment of the King's mother, and 
of the intention to impeach. his brother's conſort, adjured him, 


by the tender names of huſband and father, to take care of his 


life, her infant's, and her own, and to fly from a land fatal to his 
Duke of Buckingham, vol. 2. p. 76. 


1688. 
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PART I. his houſe, and to royalty. Honour and pride alone oppoſed in the 
Book VI. mind of James. In the end, he was prevailed upon to conſent to 
che departure of the Queen with the Prince, and to promiſe that 
1688, he would ſpeedily follow her : But his avoiding to go with her, 
diſcovered that this promiſe was given only in order to alleviate the 


anxieties of a ſeparation, 


The Queen On the ſixth of December, in the evening, the Queen, with the 

lies with the nurſe carrying the Prince, then five months old, in her arms, and 

8 accompanied by the Count of Lauſune, ſo famous for his own mis- 
fortunes, and by a few attendants, went privately from Whitehall : 
She croſſed the Thames, in an open boat, in a dark night, in a hea- 
vy rain, in a high wind, whilſt the river was ſwollen, and at the 
coldeſt ſeaſon of the year. A common coach had been ordered to 
wait for her upon the oppoſite ſide; but, by ſome accident, it had 
been delayed for an hour. During this time, ſhe took ſhelter un- 
der the walls of an old church at Lambeth; turning her eyes, 
ſtreaming with tears, ſometimes on the Prince, unconſcious of the 
miſeries which attend upon royalty, and who, upon that account, 
raiſed the greater compaſſion in her breaſt, and ſometimes to the 
innumerable lights of the city, amidit the glimmerings of which, 
ſhe in vain explored the palace in which her huſband was left, and 
ſtarted at every ſound ſhe heard from thence, The coach carried 
her to Graveſend, where a veſſel was ready, and landed her ar 


Calais, 


Wurx the Queen and the Prince were gone, the ſolitude of the 
palace con veyed ideas of horror to the King. In every perſon he 
met, he ſuſpected an enemy or a betrayer; and from every look he 
gathered reaſons for conſirming the ſuſpicions he had formed. 
Diſtance, or approach, were equally uneaſy to him; for he imputed 
| the one to conſciouſneſs of guilt, and the other to a deſire of con 
1 cealing it. A diſpatch which he received privately from Lord Halli- 
fax compleated his panic: For Hallifax, in order to make amends 
for his original want of merit when the Prince's expedition had been 
propoſed to him, now invented a fiftion to impell James to leave 
the kingdom : He gave him intelligence, that his perſon was in 
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danger from the Prince, and that he had only a ſhort time to fave 
it *. James, upon this, prepared himſelf for flight, But, ſuitable 
to the ſtate he was in, and to the ſtep he was to take, his converſa- 


tion was contradictory and ambiguous : He often repeated a ſay- 
ing of his father,“ That ſmall was the diſtance between the priſons 
« of Princes and their graves 4.” To ſome he gave out, that he was 
to fight the Prince, and ordered the guards to be got ready. In 
the hearing of others, he ordered a council to be called next day. 
To Lord Mulgrave, who attended him as chamberlain, he ſaid in 
the evening, that his commiſſioners had fent him good accounts 


of an accommodation with the Prince: Mulgrave ſaw through the 


affectation, ſhook his head, bowed, and dejectedly retired. He gave 


the diary, which, from his earlieſt youth, he had been accuſtomed 


to keep, to the ambaſſador of Savoy, to be ſent to Marſeilles. 
He gave ſecret warning to Father Peters, and Lord Mellfort, to a- 
void a danger which he knew their unpopularity would bring up- 
on them: But he left Jeffreys to his fate; thinking it juſt that he 


ſhould ſhare thoſe miſeries of which he had in part been the inſtru- 
ment. | 


On the 1:th of December, at three o'clock in the morning, at- 
tended by Sir Edward Hales, and two ſervants, James withdrew 
by a private paſſage from Whitehall, and paſſed the river in a barge 
rowed by two watermen, after giving orders to . the Duke of 
Northumberland, who was the Lord in waiting, not to mention, 


until the morning, what he had ſeen. Some time before, he had 


deſtroyed the writs for a new parhament, and now threw the great 


ſeal into the river, The ſeal was afterwards found by a fiſherman, 


and brought to London; Heaven ſeeming by this accident to declare, 
that the laws, the conſtitution, and the ſovereignty of Britaia were 
not to depend upon the frailty of man. His flight being unknown to 
all, the rooms of the palace were filled in the morning, as uſual, with 


company, to attend his levee. But, when the doors of his chamber 


were thrown open, and, inſtead of the King, the company ſaw Nor- 
thumberland come out alone, who informed them of his flight, and 


then, after this laſt piece of duty to his maſter and his uncle, went 


to the head of his troop of guards, and declared for the Prince 
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of Orange, aſtoniſhment and confuſion ſeized the court, the city, the 
camp, and the country. Lord Feverſham increaſed the conſternation : 
For James having left him a letter, in which he faid, He did not 
expect the troops to expoſe themſelves at preſent,” Feverſham 


diſbanded the army; many of the ſoldiers weeping, and others 
trembling with anger, whilſt they heard the order read. 


As ſoon as the King's flight was known in the city, the populace 
roſe, deſtroyed the popiſh chapels, committed outrages on the 
prieſts, and rifled the houſes of ſeveral popiſh ambaſſadors; ſome 
actuated by zeal, others by the love of plunder, and many by mere 
wantonneſs, Jeffreys they ſeized in a ſeaman's habit at Wapping, 
endeavouring to find a ſhip for his eſcape, Treating him with that 
want of mercy which he had ſhewn to others, they carried him in 
his blue jacket, and with his hat flapped down upon his face, be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, who, as ſoon as the hat was lifted up, and he 
beheld that countenance which was in uſe to ſtrike terror where- 
ver it appeared, fell into a faint with the ſhock of the ſurpriſe, and 


died next day. Jeffreys, having been with difficulty reſcued from 
the violence of thoſe who ſurrounded him, was committed to the 


tower, more for protection than for puniſhment; where he died 


of a diſeaſe contracted byterror, and the hurts he had received in 
the tumult. 


FxEED from the reſtraints of government, and ſecure of impu- 
nity, it was feared the populace would have proceeded to greater 
exceſles in a city containing above half a million of inhabitants, a- 
bounding in wealth, and unaccuſtomed to arms: But here they 
ſtopt, not from modeſty and virtue, incapable as they are at all 
times of either, but from a habit of reverence for laws, which they 
knew not why they revered, All men however believed, that 
this moment of ceſſation from diſorder would ſoon be interrupted 
by them or by others: And, in a ſituation where the King was fled, 
no parliament called, no authority of any kind in right to act, a 
foreign force in the kingdom, a people divided by factions, which 
many of the great were intereſted to increaſe, an army diſbanded 
without pay or proviſions, and a populace in arms and in clamour, 
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thofe of wiſe and ſober minds, expected evils to themſelves and to PAR I. 
the nation, imminent and perhaps laſting, Book VI. 


— 


Ix order to increaſe thefe alarms, and to draw the attention of 1688. 
the nation to the Prince of Orange, who alone ſeemed to have the Univerſal 
power of repreſſing diſorder, the ſame Speke, who had counter- 1 
feited a declaration by the Prince *, now invented a piece of news, cre. 
that the Irifh part of the diſbanded army had begun a maſſacre of 
the proteſtants. In times of terror, reports that are terrible eaſily 
find credit: None inquired into the truth of the maſſacre: All 
ſuppoſed it to be true: The panic ſpread like lightning from one 
end of England to the other. In the city, the report was ſaid to 
have been brought from the country; in the country, it was ſaid to 
have come from the city : Some added circumſtances to what they 
had heard, and when theſe were related back to themſelves, or when 
they had often told them, they believed them to be true. The mili- 
tia-drums gave thealarm where it had not been already received; and 
the ringing of bells and burning of beacons confirmed it, where it 
had. During ſome days, all men ſtood to their arms, ſet watch in 
the night, and hung out lights, to deſcry the approach of the mur- 
derers. In London the ſhops were ſhut, and the doors of moſt 
houſes barricadoed. In the parts of the country where villages 
were near to each other, people imagined they heard at a diſtance 
the crics of the dying, and the lamentations for the dead. Where 
the ſituations were more diſtant, they expected in horror their 
own fates, 


In this ſtate of diſorder both in affairs and in the fpirits of men, Council of 
about thirty of the biſhops and peers, who happened to be in Lon- Pecrs. 
don, afſumed the reins of government. They at firſt carried along 
with them the magiſtracy of London: But men taken from coun- 
ters and warehouſes were. found incapable even to concur with, 
much leſs to contrive, or reſolve upon, the great meaſures of ſtate; 
and therefore their aſſiſtance was ſoon neglected to be aſked. The 
peers formed themſelves into a regular council, fixed a council: 

Speke's account. 
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room, appointed their clerks, and times of meeting, choſe a ſpeak- 
er Lord Hallifax, and exerciſed all powers of prerogative. To the 
magiſtrates of London, their late aſſociates in government, they 
gave commands, as to their ſervants, to raiſe the militia, They 
iſſued orders to the fleet, to the King's diſbanded army, and to all 
the conſiderable garriſons in England: They removed Skelton, 
whom James had appointed governour of the tower, and put 
Lord Lucas in his place, becauſe, every gun that was fired, ſtruck 
the citizens with a frenzy uf terror, that. Skelton was bat- 
tering the city to pieces : And they publiſhed a declaration, in 
which they cenſured the King for his flight, and refolved to apply 
to the Irince for protection from the dangers of popery and {11- 
very. Their orders were every where obeyed: From the higheſt 
appearances of diſorder, all things in a few days ſublided into com- 
poſure, and ſubordination, 


Tas Prince received intelligence of theſe things on his march 
to London, and ſtill marched on, without hurry in his army, or the 
appearance of being affected by what he heard, as if deſirous to 
ſhew, that he was invited to goyernment, and did not haſten to 
ſeize it. One of each order of the peerage delivered to him, at 
Henley, the declaration of the peers : The firſt who had figned it 
was the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The magiſtracy and lieutenan- 
cy of London even preſented him with an addreſs, in which they 


thanked him for their deliverance, begged his protection, and in- 


vited him to London. The principal officers of the army met at 


Whitehall, and ſent him an aflurance, that they would give their 


aid in preſerving the peace of the city, till he himſelf ſhould un- 
dertake it. The Prince iſſued a declaration, which commanded the 
officers to aſſemble the regiments in proper places, and ,preſerve 
them in diſcipline and quietneſs, He was inſtantly obeyed, as if 
he had been already King of England, and the nation in peace, 


- AFTER the peers, the city, and the army, had diſcovered theſe 
marks of ſubmiſſion, news arrived which, it was feared, would 


have thrown all things again into confuſion, The ſuddenneſs with 
which James had taken his reſolution to fly, had prevented proper 
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preparations from being made for his flight: A ſmall bark had in- 
deed been hired at Feverſham, to carry him to an advice. veſſel, 
which always lay ready off Margate: But the bark had not her 
ballaſt on board : While the ballaſt was getting ready, the King 
had by accident been diſcovered by ſome fiſhermen, who were ly- 
ing in wait to ſeize the prieſts in their flight, or, as the cant of the 
time expreſſed it, © were a priett- codding.” The council was ſit— 
ting when the news came to London, A countryman came to the 
door with a letter from the King: All knew the meſſenger was 
there, yet no one would own that he did; ſome dreading that the 
Prince might take their interpoſition amiſs; and others, uncertain 
of his character, leſt, from generoſity or policy, he might puniſh 
ungencrous inattentions. The man could not get admittance, 
Hallifax was haſtening to break up the council: But the Earl of 
Mulgrave, with an honeſt indignation, inſiſted that they ſhould 
fit ſtill, and introduced the meſſenger, who, with tears, deliver— 
ed his letter. It was without ſuperſcription, and only ordered to 
be delivered to any who would bring aſſiſtance. It was to this 
purpoſe: *The King acquaints the reader, that he has been dif- 
covered in his retreat, by ſome fiſhermen of Kent, and ſecured 
« at firſt there by the gentry, who were yet forced afterwards to 
« reſign him into the hands of an inſolent rabble.“ Shame made 
the council ſhew that reſpect, which pity could not draw from 
them. They ordered Lord Feverſham, with 200 of the King's life- 
guards and his coaches, to attend him, and to leave it to himſelf 
either to retire abroad, or return, as he pleaſed, He choſe to re- 
turn to London, either from the fear of being again ſtopped by 
the rabble, who were all in alarm on the coaſt, or from the linger- 
ing love of a country in which he had reigned, and the hopes of 
an accommodation. In the mean time he diſpatched Lord Fever- 
ſham to the Prince, with a letter, in which he invited him to St 
James's. | 


PART ]. 

Book VI. 

e 
1683, 


As it is natural for the human mind to forget paſt injuries, upon Pes. 16. 


the ſight of preſent misfortunes, and in violent paſſions to run 
from one extreme to another *, the pepulace attended his entry 
into London with univerſal expreſſions of joy for his return: 


Duke of Buckingham, 88. Hiſt, deſer p. 92. 
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The women ftanding ſtill, prayed for him, and wept, as he paſled ; 
the men followed his coach with ſhouts, till it topped at White- - 
hall, But the pleaſure he received from this firſt welcome was 
ſhort-lived : When he ſummoned a council the night of his arrival, 
only a few counſellors attended * it, The ſame ſolitude appeared 


in his court; the ungenerous avoiding him, leſt they ſhould ſhare 
in his misfortunes, and the generous, to conceal their own depreſ- 
fion, or left they ſhould appear to obſerve his, The city did not 
ſend him a deputation as uſual with felicitations for his return. 
The populace retired to their houſes as ſoon as it grew dark, Eve- 
ry thing reminded him, that he was all alone in the midſt of a great 
people, Yet ſomething remained of the King: He complained, 
that the council had preſumed to exert acts of government, although 
himſelf had given it up. 


Is the mean time, one of thoſe gentlemen who had aſſiſted in 
detaining James, had poſted to the Prince at Windſor, to in- 
form him of what had happened. Being off his guard with thz 
ſarpriſe, the Prince expreſſed his diſpleaſure with the officiouſneſs 
of thoſe who had prevented the King from going off, and ſent 
him a letter by Zuleſtein, not to come nearer London than Ro- 
cheſter; but which James did not receive untill he was at London. 
The Prince alſo arreſted Lord Feverſham, as ſoon as he arrived 
with the King's letter, under pretence that he had come without a 
paſſport, but in reality either becauſe the Prince was t irritated by 
his having diſbanded the army, or in order to mark to James 
that he was to wave all ceremony for the future. But after- 
wards he put on a more guarded behaviour, reſolving, that ſeve- 
Tities to the King ſhould proceed from his own ſubjects, and not 
from his ſon in law, With this view, he called a general council 
at Sionhouſe, of all of rank among the Engliſh who were with 
him, laid James's letter before them, and aſked their advice; 
being confident, that men who had gone ſo great lengths in affront-' 
ing the authority of their Prince, would not chuſe to reinſtate 
him, It was agreed at this council, that the King ſhould not be! 


Books of privy council. December 16. + Clarendon, December. I Ibid, 
December 17. 
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permitted to reſide in any of the royal palaces, but ſhould be de- 
ſired to remove to Ham, a houſe belonging to the Dutcheſs of 
Lauderdale, and that the Prince ſhould not enter into treaty with 
one, who, by deſerting his government, had thrown the whole 
machine of the conſtitution looſe. Lord Clarendon, who, as often 
happens in differences between perſons nearly, connected, had only 
wiſhed to humble, not to ruin the King, inſiſted that he ſhould have 
leave to go to one of his country-palaces ; but was over -· ruled by 
Hallifax. After the reſolution was framed, Hallifax propoſed it 
ſhould be carried to the King by one of the Prince's officers, and 
mentioned Count Solmes. By your favour,” ſaid the Prince, 
« the reſolution is your own, and one of yourſelves ſhall deliver it;“ 
and then, before an anſwer could be given, he named the Lords 
Delamere and Shrewſbury, with Halifax himſelf. The two former, 
who were in arms againſt James, readily aſſented: And Hallitax, 
being reduced to the aukward diſtreſs of either diſobliging the 
Prince, or, though he was the King's commiſſioner, of deſiring 
the King to go out of his own palace, choſe the latter: A circum- 
ſtance which, creating much laughter in ſome, and even in the 
Prince againſt Hallifax, raiſed in others pity for the King. Whilſt 
theſe things were in agitation, ſome counſelled more violent mea- 
ſures: But Princes are capable of ſympathy with thoſe of their own 
rank: The Prince of Orange diſcouraged the — and de- 


ſpiſed its authors. 


As ſoon as the Prince received this reſolution of his Engliſh 
council for his warrant, diſtruſting the returns of compaſſion, and 
that political inconſtancy which all foreigners are apt to impute to 
the Britiſh nations, he, the ſame day, ſent part of his army to 


London, leſt the city ſhould be frightened with the ſight of the 
whole; and ordered the Dutch guards to take poſſeſſion of all the 


poſts about St James' s and Whitehall, continuing himſelf with the 
reſt of his army at Sion, until he ſhould hear the effects of the or- 
ders he had given, The Dutch troops coming to Kenſington and 
Chelſea, as the ſun went down, made a halt for ſome hours to re- 
freſh themſelves, and then prepared to march on. The halt gave 
time for reports to ſpread in the city: The darkneſs kept the ci - 
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ParTI, tizens in ignorance, that it was only a detachment which ap- 
Book VI. proached : And hence a panic ſtruck the city, when it was be- 
lieved, that an entire army of foreigners was to eater it at mid- 
1688. night. Count Solmes, hearing of the tumult, rode himſelf to Lon- 
don, and informed Lord Craven, who commanded the guards, of 
the true ſtate of things, and of the orders with which he was char» 
ged; but arrived late, by the delays he had met with from the mul- 
titudes in his way. Tenderneſs of mind and courage go continual- 
ly together. Craven was one of the very few of the great, who 
never quitted London during the plague, having made himſelf at 
that time the conſtant aſſociate of the great Duke of Albemarle 
in relieving the miteries of human kind; and he now, though 70 
years of age, refuſed to give way, drew up his men, and prepared to 
die at their head. Ihe Dutch, in the mean time, hearing that they 
were to meet with oppoſition, marched through the park at eleven 
o'clock at night, with drums beating, match lighted, and in order 
of battle, While the minds of all were intent upon the event, James, 
who was informed of the danger, ſent orders for Craven to retire, 
The ſoldiers, when they firſt heard the order, murmured each to 
his neighbour, and then all aloud; and, when the order was re- 
peated, often looking back, they ſlowly and indignantly retired, 


The Prince's AT one o'clock of the morning, and not ſooner, the Prince's 
meſſage to commiſſioners, who had either been detained by the tumults in their 
* * approach to the town, or had created delays for themſelves, arrived 
hall. with their meſſage from the Prince, for James to remove from his 
palace to Ham: This meſſage was the more mortifying, becauſe it 

was delivered by his own ſubjects, one of whom had been his mini- 

ſter, and was now his commiſſioner; and becauſe he was deſired to 

ſet out early in the morning, leſt he ſhould meet the Prince and his 

army on the road, who were to be in London the next afternoon. 

James was aſleep when they arrived, and received the meſſage in bed. 

He anſwered, he would comply; but called the commiſſioners back 

when they were at the door, and told them, it would be more a-. 

greeable to him to make his refidence at Rocheſter : A ſuggeſtion 


which occurred to him, partly from the dread natural to the mind 
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of whatever is propoſed by the object of its fear, but chiefly with 
a view, that, by the neighbourhood of Rocheſter to the ſea coaſt, 
he might the more ealily find the means of eſcape: But the pre- 
tence he made uſe of was, that ſome of his own guards were in that 
town, Hallifax begged the King to drop thoughts of Rocheſter ; 


and, when the King objected, that there was no furniture for him at 
Ham, anſwered, that it could eaſily be tranſported from one of the 


neighbouring royal houſes. Shrewſbury, from the gallantry na- 


tural to a ſoldier, treated James with high reſpect. Delamere ſtood 
ſilent, pleaſed, yet penſive. But, as ſoon as the Prince heard of the 
ſtrange place of reſidence which James had choſen, perceiving his 
deſign, he gave orders that his deſire ſhould be complied with. 


PAR TI. 
BOOK VI. 


. 
1688. 


James, diſliking the river, deſired to paſs through the city, and James goes | 
to go by land: Hallifax, with indifference, anſwered, © That his to Rochelters 


© preſence in paſſing through the city would create diſturbances, 
„and move pity.” By the careleſſnefs of his own ſervants, who 
now looked to new maſters, James continued in his barge an hour 
aſter he was ready, by which he miſled the tide, and did not arrive 
at Graveſend till three hours after the ſun was ſet in the month of 
December. Only five perſons of diſtinction attended him: Lord 


Arran, ſon to the Duke of Hamilton, Lord Aylesbury, Lord Litch- 


field, Lord Dunbarton, and Colonel Richard Hamilton an Iriſh of- 
ficer. The Dutch guards, in open boats, rowed before and behind 
him: Objects which ſtruck him with terror, though it was not in- 
tended that they ſhould, In paſſing the tower, he reflected on the 
inſtability of all human things ; that Skelton whom he had lately 
committed priſoner there, who had in a few weeks after been ap. 
pointed governor by him, was now priſoner again in the ſame 
place; that Lord Delamere, whom he had formerly {ent twice 
priſoner to the tower, and whoſe life he had brought into danger 


by a trial, had carried him a meſſage to depart from his own pa: 


lace; and that, from amongſt above twelve millions of ſubjects, he 
had only five friends to attend him, 


Tis Prince arrived at St James's, the evening of the day on The Prince 


repared to receive arrives in 
Which the King left it. The multitude was prep po | 
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him with thofe acclamations which are always paid to ſuccefs, 
Deſpiſing their levity, he went through the park to avoid them. 
But he received the congratulations of the biſhops, of the London 
clergy, of the diffenters, of the city of London, and of the lawyers, 
with reſpe& ; A lively ſaying of Serjeant Maynard, then ninety 
years of age, who came at the head of the lawyers, is remember- 
ed : For the Prince having paid him this compliment on the vigour 
of his age. That he had outlived all the men of the law of his 
time:“ Maynard anſwered, © I ſhould have outlived the law it- 
« {elf, if your Highneſs had not come over.” All ranks haſtened to 
pay their reſpects to the Prince. Lord Mulgrave was the foremoſt to 


preſs for admittance : Whilſt he waited at the door of the Prince's 


chamber, Bentinck obſerving him without his ſtaff of Lord Cham- 
berlain, ſaid, Comment, mi Lord, vous aves quitté votre baton 2” 
Mulgrave anſwered, partly with good, and partly with bad hu- 
mour : Il eſt bien temps *.“ : 


Proceedings TRHIEE days after, the Prince aflembled the peers in the palace, 
of the peers. to the number of about ſeventy, laid his declaration before 


James flies 
to France. 


them, de ſired them to conſider the beſt means to attain its 
ends, and, without exphining himſelf any further, retired. They 
inſtantly returned him thanks for coming over, and moſt of 
them figned the Fxeter aſſociation. But Lord Wharton of the 
Prince's party refuſed it, ſaying with a ſarcaſm which hit moſt 
of the aſſembly, he had ſigned ſo many aſſociations, that he looked 
upon them as trifles, In order to give the greater appearance of 
ſolemnity and independence to their proceedings, they then ad- 
journed to their own houſe at Weſtminſter, where they choſe Lord 
Hallifax their prefes, and iflued an order for all papiſts to remove 
from London : Steps which pointed out to the people, that they 
were to act by their own authority, though the King was in the 
kingdom, 


James lingered five days in England, fearful to ſtay, and yet un- 
willing to go. During this period the biſhops, whom he had for- 


* Clarendon's diary. 
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merly perſecuted, ſuſpecting that he intended to go beyond ſeas, 
adviſed him to conceal himſelf in the city, and to wait events there. 
Whilſt Lord Balcarras and Lord Dundee were with * him; an 
Engliſh Lord came in and told him, there were ten thouſand diſ- 
| banded ſoldiers about London, who could be brought together in 

a few hours, to fall on the Dutch troops who were diſperſed in 
their quarters, and that he had a commiſſion from many oflicers 
offering him their ſervice for that end * My Lord,” anſwered 
the King,. You, I know, have honour ; but thoſe who ſend you 
« have not.” Yet ignorant of the part which Lord Danby had ſecret- 
ly ated towards him, he offered to retire + into Yorkſhire, if that Lord 
would give him protection: An offer which Danby prevented him 
from repeating, by putting him in mind of the faults he had commit- 
ted. A letter from the Queen, inſiſting upon the honour of his pro- 
miſe to join her ſpeedily, at laſt determined his reſolution; in which 
he was confirmed by Lord Middleton, who, being of a cautious tem- 
per himſelf, inſpired timidity into his maſter, This letter had been 
intercepted, opened, and carried to the Prince, who was too well 
pleaſed with the contents, not to forward it to the King, Orders 
were given to make the guards, which were flight before, ſtill 
flighter. On the 23d of December, in the night, attended by the 
Duke of Berwick, and two other perſons, James went on horſe- 
back to a ſmall veſſel which was prepared for him, and which 
carried him to Ambleteuſe in France, leaving a terrible example 
to all Britiſh Kings, not to invade the liberties or religion of Bri- 


tain, 


Hx left on his table at Rocheſter a paper in which ſtrokes of a 
high indignant ſpirit, mixed with zeal for his own religion, ap- 
peared, When this paper was publiſhed, the adherents and the 
enemies of the King remarked, the former with reverence, the 


MS. memoirs of the late Lord Balearras. Fhey do not mention the peer's- 


Name. His Lordſhip had the anecdote from his father. + Rereſby 325. 
A A 
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PAR Tr. I. latter with contempt, that thoſe projects about religion, which had 
Boo k VI. loſt him his kingdom, occupied his laſt thoughts when he left 


it. 
1688. 


LEwIs XIV. received him with the higheſt marks of conſidera- 
tion and honour; either from policy, or ſincere regard; perhaps 
from both. But the greatneſs ſhown in this generoſity made 
Ir the Prince, who ſtood in need of it, appear in a light ſo much the 
Will more humbling, 


3 
== * 
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THE Prince calls together the Members of Charles the Second's two laſt PAR 7 I. 


Parhaments. Book VII. 


Proceedings ef the Peers. 
Of the Scotch in London 


Of the Meeting of Com- 
State of Men's Minds before 
The Prince's Behaviour and Letter to the Con- 


mons. 


168 8. 
the Convention meets. 


vention. 


State of Parties among the Commons,——Commons paſs 
the Vote of Abdication. State of Parties in the Houſe of Lords, and 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords on the 1ſt, 2d, and 


The Houſes differ. Effects of this 


Intrigues there. 


34 Days of their Debates. 


Difference in the Nation. Conference between the Houſes, The 
Prince opens his Sentiments. The Houſes agree. Settlement of 
the Government, and Claim of Rights. —dArtival of the Princeſs, and 


ber Behaviour. Tender of the Crown, and Reflections upon it. 


1 King's ſecond flight did not make thoſe violent impreſ- State of 
ſions upon the minds of his ſubjects, which the firſt had mens my 
done, The ſpirits of men, harraſſed and exhauſted with ſuſpenſe King's 2 
and perplexity, ſunk into a momentary inſenſibility, wiſhed for re- cou flight- 
poſe, and hoped to find it, for a time at leaſt, in the diſappearance 

of the King. His fall produced a calm, and a relief from anxiety, 

not pity for him, not indignation againſt him; the weakneſs of 

his behaviour having ſtifled thoſe paſſions equally in the breaſts 

of his friends and of his foes, 


Aa 
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PAD. I. Tyr Prince's ſituation had now become delicate. In his mani- 
Book VII. feſto he had declared, that the calling of a free parliament was the 
chief end of his expedition? But, to aſſemble a parliament upon 
„ 1638, the writs which had been iſſued by the King, way to acknowledge 
"Pp 3 his authority; and to call it by his own authority, without any o- 
ther mem- ther, might have the appearance of uſurpation. The prince's good 
ok Nis ſenſe, which alwiſe ſerved him moſt when he ſtood moſt in need of 
parliament. It, extricated him from this difficulty : There was already a houſe 
of pcers in action; and, in order to ſupply the form of a houſe of 

Dec. 23. commons, he, the ſame day that news arrived of the King's flight 
from Rocheſter, ſummoned thoſe who had been members of any of 

Charles II.'s parliaments, together with the Lord Mayor, aldermen, 

and common council of London, to meet him, three days after, at 


St James's. 


Proceedings IN this interval, the peers aſſembled the day after the King's 
ol the peers, flight, in the houſe of Lords, where the ſtrain of their debates cor- 
reſponded to the perturbation of their minds *. It was propoſed 
| | by ſome Lords, in the intereſt of James, to begin with reading the 
Prince of Orange's declaration: But this, as a reſtraint upon his 
future proſpects, was over- ruled. Other Lords, in the ſame inte- 
reſt, begged that the King's paper of apology for his flight, which 
| was then in the poſſeſſion of Lord Middleton ſecretary of ſtate, 
| might be read, as the laſt words of their ſovereign, before he was 
compelled to leave his kingdoms : But, upon the aflurance of Lord 
Godolphin, that it contained nothing which could give ſatisfac- 
tion, to the houſe, they dropped their intreaties ; falſely imagi— 
ning that that Lord was in the ſame intereſt with themſelves, Lord 
Paget maintained, that the King's retreat was a demiſe in law; and 
moved, that the Princeſs of Orange might be declared Queen, He 
was ſeconded by the biſhop of London, But this motion was 
diſagreeable to the whigs, becauſe, by making no proviſions for 
the ſecurity of liberty, it haſtened matters too much; and to the 
Prince, becauſe it preferred his conſort to himſelf, With a view 
to draw the attention upon anjobje&t which might exclude the pre- 
tenſions both of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, Lord Cla- 


* Clarendon's diary, 24th Decemzer. 


rendon preſſed for an inquiry into the birth of the Prince of PanrT. 
Wales; but was interrupted by Lord Wharton, who ſaid. « He BSO VIE 
« wondered to hear any body mention that child who was once 
« called the Prince of Wales.” Some Lords, attentive to the an- 1688. 
tient forms of government, adviſed, that thoſe members of the 

commons, who were alrcady returned upon the writs which had 

been iflued, ſhould meet at the time ſpeciſied in the writs, and give 

orders for proceeding in the other elections: But their advice was 

flighted by both parties; by the King's enemies, leit a parliament 

aſſembled upon his writs might feem to act under his authority; 

and by his friends, becauſe they did not chuſe to have a parha- 

ment aflembled at all in the preſent diſpolition of things. At They ad- 
length, the aſſembly reſolved upon an addreſs to the Prince, which 1 
contained two important articles: The one, that he ſhould, in his take admini— 
own name, call a convention of the ſtates, to meet on the 22d of order "geen; 
January; the other, that, in the mean time, he ſhould take upon vention. 
him the adminiſtration of all public affairs. To theſe requeſts a 

third was added: “ That the prince would ſhew the moſt parti. 


« cular attention to the condition of Ireland?“ A country which 


had been long the object of fear and jealouſy to the Engliſh. This 
addition was oppoſed by the Prince's friends“: A circumſtance of 
which litte notice was taken at the time, but which was afterwards 
retorted on the Prince himſelf. The addreſs was ſigned by the 
whole houſe, many of whom had been members of the old court 
and council. But, while the greateſt number joined in it, from a 
conviction that the meaſure was neceſſary, ſome were influenced 
by example, and others by a notion , that the beſt way to ſerve 
their old maſter, was to avoid making their zeal for his ſervice 
conſpicuous, 


Tix Prince, who thought it a popular meaſure to delay the accept Proceedings 
ance of power from the nobles, until power was likewiſe offered by A 
the people, made anſwer to the Lords, That he would conſider of Canes II. s, 
« their addreſs.” Immediately after, he conveene« the aſlembiy of F+ laments 
commons, and aſked their advice, „How to purtue the ends of 
his declaration in calling a tree parliainent?“ 1lis aſlembly, nt 


* Duke of Buckingham, + Duke of Buckingham's works, Vol II p. 94 
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tating the example which the other had ſet them, retired to the houſe 
of commons, choſe Mr Powle for their ſp eaker, and repeated, in an 
addreſs to the Prince, the requeſts which had been made by the 
peers. But, notwithſtanding all this attention to popularity, it was 
thought, by many, that, by avoiding to call the members of the late 
parliament to this aſſembly, he had diſcovered a jealouſy of part of 
the nation, which was neither decent nor merited. Even in the 
Prince's manner of accepting the adminiſtration, thoſe who nar- 
rowly obſerved his words and looks thought they diſcovered either 
pride or reſerve, He did not return thanks to the Lords and com- 
mons, in his anſwer to their addreſs; and the expreſſions he made 
uſe of ſeemed to indicate the diſpoſition of one who conferred, ra- 
ther than of one who received a favour, 


Tuks f; affairs were all tranſacted in the courſe of a few days, and 
during the appearance of the moſt perfect calm. The Prince im- 
mediately exerciſed every act of government; ſummoned the con- 
vention to meet; ordered all place-men to refume their functions; 
rectified diſorders in the revenue; reſtrained, by a proclamation, the 
abuſe of the preſs upon political ſubjects; ordered Barrillon, the 
French ambaſſador, to quit the kingdom in twenty-four hours; 
and removed the Engliſh guards, and the reſt of the King's troops, 
twenty miles from London. He alſo new-modelled the army, by 
diſmiſſing ſome oflicers, and breaking ſome corps, and charged 


Lord Churchill with the execution of both. Of the corps which 


were broke, the one moſt talked of was Lord Dover's troop of life- 
guards; becauſe the Prince's own troop of Dutch guards was put in 
its place. With a view to give the city an intereſt in his ſucceſs, he 
borrowed from it L. 200,000. All his orders were obeyed, as if 
he had been already King of England, | 


Wurx the news arrived in Scotland of James's flight from Lon- 
don, moſt men of any rank haſtened to that city; ſome to plead 
their ſufferings, others their ſervices; ſome to make apologies for 
what they had done, and others for what they neglected to 
do. All were received with attention: But the hurry of pu- 
blic buſineſs freed the Prince from the inconveniency of parti: 
cular explanations, and from the aukward ſituation of pretend- 
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ing to liſten to boaſts and complaints, upon ſubjects in moſt of 
which he was but little intereſted, His attention to all filled indi- 
viduals with expectations: His ſilence upon buſineſs, being gene- 
ral, galled none with diſappointments: Almoſt every man who had 
gone to London reſolved to merit that favour which, in imagina- 
tion, he poſſeſſed. 


WHILE the minds fof the Scotch were in this diſpoſition, the 
Prince, upon the 7th of January, aſſembled all the peers and con- 
fiderable gentlemen of Scotland who were in London at the time, 
and aſked their advice, how their religion and libertics might be 
% ſaved.” They withdrew to Whitehall to the number of 30 peers, 
and 80 gentlemen ; and, having choſen the Duke of Hamilton pre- 
ſident of the meeting, they drew up an addreſs to the Prince, in a 
ſimilar train with thoſe of the two Engliſh aflemblies : They intreat- 
ed him to take upon him the adminiſtration of Scotland, until a 
convention of the eſtates, to be ſummoned by him, ſhould, upon 
the 16th of March, be aſſembled. In this procedure, becauſe there 
was more ſeeming unanimity, there was leſs ſincerity than in that 
of the Engliſh aſſemblies: Several members were under previous 
engagements to counteract the ends * of the addreſs in which they 
concurred, But one man alone had the ſpirit to ſpeak out their 
ſentiments and his own; The Earl of Arran, eldeſt fon to the preſi- 
dent of the aſſembly, delivered his opinion in theſe words: «I re- 
ſpect the Prince of Orange as much as any man here does, I 
think him a brave Prince, and that we all lie under great obliga- 
tions to him for delivering us from popery. But, while I beſtow 
« theſe juſt praiſes upon him, I cannot violate my duty to the King, 
my maſter, I muſt diſtinguiſh between his popery and his per- 
« ſon: I diſlike the one; but have ſworn and do owe allegiance to 
„the other. This makes it impoſſible for me to concur in an ad- 
« dreſs, which gives the adminiſtration of his kingdom to another. 
« We are Scottiſh, not Engliſh men. The King's grandfather and 
father did not abdicate the crown of Scotland, even by quitting 
their native country: How then can the King do it by quitting 
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« England only ? The Prince aſks our advice, My advice is, that 
« we ſhould addreſs him, to invite the King to return, and call a 
« free parliament, which may provide, in a conſtitutional way, 
« for the ſecurity of our property, liberty, and religion, All other 
« ways are unconſtitutional. By this alone the nation can avoid 
« preſent and prevent future diſcord,” But this appearance of an 
open and generous freedom was not received without ſuſpicion. 
Men reflected, that, while the Earl of Arran had been attending the 
King in his barge to Rocheſter, the Duke of Hamilton was waiting 
upon the Prince of Orange to St James's ;.and the conduct of both 
was imputed to a concert betwixt the father and ſon, that, which 
ever of the contending partics ſhould prevail, the houſe of Hamil- 
ton might {till have merit to plead with the victor, The Prince 
of Orange was more juſt to the ſincerity of Lord Arran, by aſſuring 
him *, that he reſpected men of honour, to whatever party they 
might be attached. Yet, amidſt this liberality of ſentiment, he did 
not loſe ſight of prudence; for he ſoon after committed Arran to 
the tower, under another pretence, 


Tux Prince made uſe of another politic art with regard to the 
Scotch: Though the way from Scotland to London was open to. 
all, the roads from thence to Scotland were, by his orders, ſtopped 
up. Public ſafety was made the pretence for this: But the real in- 
tention was. to detain the Scotch nobility and gentry +, until 
they ſhould kiſs hands upon his elevation to t ſchethrone of England: 
A ceremony which, it was thought, would, in many, be a pledge 
of their acquieſcence in his title, lay his enemies open to the ſu- 
ſpicions of their own party, and create an impreſſion in Scotland, 
and {till more in England, of the unanimity of the Scotch in his 
fa vour. 


TAE 22d of January was now faſt approaching, when the Eng- 
liſh convention was to meet, and the Prince's adminiſtration to 
ceaſe, This interval was every where employed in private conver= 
ſation, or in public writings, upon the proper method of ſettling the 
kingdom. Multitudes neglected their private affairs, from atten— 

* Crichton, 150. + Lord Balcarras. g 
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tion to thoſe of the public. Even women became politicians, and Parr T, 
filled all places, where they came, with poiſe and altercation. Every Book VII. 
one had his own ſcheme of government, and was aſtoniſhed, that YET 
his neighbour did not agree with him. Some heads of parties _ e 
who were in London endeavoured to adjuſt a national plan, in gue tf 
which, all might concur ; But, while each inſiſted to lead, and none 
would conſent to follow, atttempts to reconciliation proved on- | 
ly the ſources of new diflention, 'The eyes of Europe were 110 fl 
turned upon the ſcene that was to be exhibited in ſo extraordina- 14 
ry an aſſembly. Nations who were lovers of liberty, and inflamed 
with high ſentiments, looked with reverence upon the Engliſh, as 
the avengers of injured laws, But thoſe who paid reſpec to cſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms, conſidered them as rebels to all lawful authority, | 
and as a people given up to their own inextricable diſtractions. i 


* 


Tux Prince of Orange, who had more intereſt than any in what Thie Prince“ 
was to follow *, ſeemed the only perſon in England unconcerned, 1 9 
and unengaged, amid this univerſal ferment. He made no perſonal period. Kyi 
applications, and, where his friends made any, they confeſſed they 
had no authority from him. He check'd the officiouſneſs of Burnet, 
who, in the beginning of January propoſed + that the prayers for 
the King ſhould be ſtruck out of the liturgy. He went little abroad : 2 
He was difficult of acceſs. When acceſs was obtained, he appear- vl | 0 
ed civil, but not cordial, liſtened with attention, but anſwered not; 
and the few queſtions he aſked} ſeemed to proceed only from the " 

common curioſity of a ſtranger, He even went a hunting |, and } | 
dincd at a private gentleman's houſe in the country, two days be- 4 


fore the convention was to take the great queſtion of the ſettle- | 

ment of the nation into conſideration, In the whole of his beha- 4 if 
viour, he not only kept, but affected to ſhew that he kept, his incli- 10 U 
nations, concerning the future meaſures of the convention, a my- Fo ii 
ſtery ; either from grandeur of mind, or from the affectation of it; Vn 


or perhaps from a deſire to ſee the character and actions of the Eng- % 
iſh in their native colours; conſcious, that an aſſembly of com- | 


Sir John Rereſby, p. 306. + Clarendon's Diary, January 5. 
Clarendon paſſim. Clarendon, January 26. 
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PART I. mons, moſt of whoſe members had twice voted to exclude James 
Boox VII. from the throne before he enjoyed it, an aſſembly of peers, which 
had even refuſed to read the laſt paper of apology which he 
1688, had left behind him, an army which had abandoned him, whilſt 
he commanded it, a fleet which had followed the example of the ar- 
my, a church which he had perſecuted, and a people who had taken 
arms almoſt univerſally againſt him, would never think themſelves 
fafe, without combining their intereſts with thoſe of the only per- 
ſon who, obeyed by two fleets and two armies, could ſecure that. 
liberty which all loved, and that impunity which almoſt all thought 

they needed. 


The Prince's Tu convention was opened by a letter from the Prince, in 
_— which he deſired them to provide for the ſecurity of their religion, 
and effects liverties, and laws. He hkewile reminded them of the unſettled 
ir produces. ſtate of Ireland, and of the perils to which the Dutch were expoſed 
from the want of their forces. to defend their country, and preſſed. 
for a ſpeedy relief of the one, and a ſuitable attention to the ſer- 
vices of the other. He even expreſſed his expectations that they 
would aſſiſt the Dutch in the war which France had declared a- 
gainſt them whilſt he was in England. But the convention, which 
was more intent upon their own affairs than upon thoſe of other 
nations, contented themtelves in their addreſs, with requeſting him 
to continue his adminiſtration, until they ſhould make farther ap- 
plication to him, and to give particular attention to the preſent 
Rate of Ireland, To this addreſs, the Prince anſwered coldly, 
* I 1m glad, that what I have done has pleaſed you; and, ſmce you 
«* have defired me to continue the adminiftration of affairs, I am will- 
ing to accept it.” But the reaſon of his coldneſs appeared in 
theſe additional words: « I muſt recommend to you the conſide- 
ration of affairs abroad, which makes it fit tor you to expedite 
« your buſineſs, not only for making a ſettlement at home, but for 
the ſafety of all Europe.“ But the convention, inſtead of gi- 
ving him any fatisfaction with reſpect to foreign intereſts, adjourn» 
ed for ſome days; and the commons appointed the 28th of the 
month, for taking into conſideration the ſtate of the nation, 
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As that part of the convention which conſiſted of commons had Parr f. 
been choſen by the people, and during a popular ferment, the BOOK VII. 
commons were moſtly of the whig party. But, as the indivi- — 
cuals had been ſeparated from each other by attendance upon their ng the 
elections in their diflerent counties, they had formed no common whig-party 
plan of party. Every man therefore, left to himſelf, followed his ef the com- 

—_ . , Mols. 
own courſe, and diſcovered his own temper. All readily agreed, 
that James ſhould be excluded from the government: But, agree- 
able to the ſpeculative and independent genius of the nation, they 
diflered among themſelves, both upon the principle, and upon the 
mode of execution. The republicans inſiſted, that James, for his 
miſconduct, fthould be arraigned by a formal accuſation, and depoſed 
Ly a regular ſentence. Some of the whig party maintained, that 
the King's flight was equivalent to a voluntary renounciation of the 
government: And others, that there was an original contract be- 
tween Prince and people, by which he was obliged to obſerve the 
laws, and they to obey him no longer than he did fo; and that 
James's breach of his part of this contract had reſtored his ſubjects 
to their original liberty, Both republicans and whigs, however, a- 
greed in general, that the throne was become vacant. In the choice 
of the perſon who was to hill the vacancy, ſome pointed at the 
Prince, and others at the Princefs of Orange. The humorous cha- 
racter of the nation intruded itſelf into the moſt ſerious intereſts : _ 
For Sir Charles Sedley, whoſe daughter, James's miſtreſs, had been 
created Counteſs of Dorcheſter by her lover, though her tather 
had alwiſe looked upon the honour as a fplendid mdignity, ſaid *, 
„He wiſhed to make the King's daughter a Queen, in return for 
« his Majeſty's having made his daughter a Counteſs,” | 


Tux tories, on the other hand, ſtarted at the ideas of depoſition An of the 
and election, as breaking in upon the antient tory principle of the ab pips ro 
facred nature of hereditary right, They founded upon the rule of mons. 
the conſtitution, that the throne is never vacant, but, upon the 
death of one King, is inſtantly filled with another. But they ac- 
knowledged, that the crown was in a ſtate of inability, as much as 


if James had been in a ſtate of lunacy or nom age; and there» 
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fore, they propoſed, that a regent ſhould be appointed to act du- 
ring his life, as was the cuſtom when the King was incapable 
of acting. Yet, to ſhew that they meant no favour to James by 
the propoſal, they readily concurred with the whigs, in a reſolu- 
tion of the houſe, that a papiſt was incapable of wearing the crown 
of England, 


Ty E Prince had the mortification to perceive, that ſome of thoſe 
who were the moſt attached to his cauſe, were the leaſt attached to 
his intereſt, Sir Edward Seymour, who had. fet on foot the aſſocia- 
tion at Exeter, ſpoke with great warmth agaiaſt the vacancy of the 
throne, and for a ſettlement by a regent. And ſome of the whigs 
pointed at laying ſuch reſtrictions upon the authority of either 
Kingor Regent, as would have reduced the offices almoſt to empty 
titles, 


Ar laſt the wiſer part of the whigs, at the head of whom was Mr 
Sommers, perſuaded their party to make their own ſentiments of 
liberty bend to the nature of the conſtitution, and to the principles 
of the tories. Though the tories maintained, that Kings could not 
be depoſed, they did not deny that they might abdicate. The whigs 
took advantage of this, and propoſed a vote, which, without aſſert- 
inga right in the convention to depoſe James, joined the two cir- 
cumſtances of his miſconduct and of his flight, to infer, that he had 
himſelf abdicated the crown; and which, in compliment tothe tories, 
left it undetermined, whether the defect ariſing from that abdica- 
tion was to be ſupplied by a king or a regent. The vote was in 
theſe words: That King James the Second having endeavoured 
« to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the ori- 
* ginal contract betwixt King and people, and having, by the ad- 
« yice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, violated the fundamen- 
« tal lzws, and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdica- 
« ted the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant,” The 
vote, thus complicated, paſſed without a diviſion of the houſe. 


Ta1s great determination, one of the moſt memorable in the hi- 
ſtory of mankind, was the work of one day, The vote was no ſoon- 
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er drawn up, than the commons ſent it to the Lords for their con- Parr I. LIK 
currence. Mr Hampden was the perſon who carried it up. The Boo x VII. | 
minds of all were ſtruck with the awful diſpenſations of Providence, Ay 5 
when they ſaw the bill for the dethronement of the King preſented, 1688. Wa 
in name of the people of England, to the aſſembly of peers, by a 
perſon whoſe life had been brought into danger both by the King 


and his brother, and whoſe grandfather was the firſt that ſhook . 1 
the throne of the Stuart race. | | 1 


Bur, when the houſe of Lords took this reſolution of the com- State of par- 

mons into their confideration, a more regular and ſteady appear- — — 3 | | 
ance of party diſcloſed itfelf. As the peers were not obliged to Lords. {| 
attend elections, moſt of them had continued in London fince the ar- "il 
rival of the Prince: Hence they had had both time and opportunity ö . 
to concert their meaſures, and range their parties; and therefore, 

in the houſe of Lords, the parties of tory and of whig, which, in 

the hour of common danger, had united againſt the common object 

of their diſlike, appeared now, when that danger was over, to re- 

ſume their former ſtations and antipathics, and threatened the na. 
tion with perplexities and danger, 


Tux tories were the moſt numerous; and, recollecting their former T1, tory- 
ſufferings from the meaneſt of mankind in a republican cauſe, all wy divi- 6 
. . . . — tween TE 

of them were alarmed with the principles diſcloſed in the debates jw... OR . 


the King and 
of the commons: But they had not the force of a joint body, be- his daughter. 


cauſe they were divided amongſt themſelves, 


f 

| 

A few of them were attached to the intereſt of King James. The | 
chicf of theſe were the biſhops who had been perſecuted by him, I | 
with the exception of Lloyd of St Aſaph; and to theſe Rocheſter 16-40; 
and Clarendon joined themſelves, partly from principle, but more 
becauſe they had been flighted by the Prince of Orange * : Roche- 
ſter ſuſpected, that the Prince and Princeſs remembered his former 
incivility, when, even after his diſgrace, he had not, in paſſing to | 44 
Spaw, paid them the common attention of, a viſit. And Cla— th 


* Clarendon's diary paſſim. 
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rendon was diſobliged, becauſe the Prince, inſtead of preſenting his 
old government of Ireland to his ambition, had entered into treaty 
with Tyrconnel. The reſt of the tories favoured the intereſts of 
the Princeſſes, becauſe theſe, on the one hand, ſeemed more com- 
patible with the right of ſucceſſion than the election of the Prince 
of Orange, and, on the other, would, if yielded to, equally prevent 
the return of King Jimes. 


THarT part of the tories which favoured the Princeſſes was it- 
ſelf divided, One part of them adopted the idea of ſettling the go. 
vernment in a regency, and propoſed to appoint the Princeſs of 
Orange regent; the other intended to place her upon the throne, 


Lobp Nottingham was at the head of the party which inclined 
to give the regency to the Princeſs. He enveighed, “ That the to- 
* ries in the houſe of commons had made a falſe ſtep, in giving way 
eto the words of a vote, which, whilſt it ſeemed to comply with 
« their principles, had, in reality, given a triumph to thoſe of the 
* whigs: That it was the doctrine of an original contract between 
„King and people which had paved the way to the overthrow of 
the throne, and buried the peerage, the church, the parliament, 
« and even the law, in its ruins: That a vacancy ſuppoſed an in- 
« termiſſion of the monarchy : J hat abdication implied a ceſſation 
« of the office of royalty, and conſequently ſtrengthened the ſup- 
e poſal of a vacancy in the throne: That this vacancy could be ſup- 
« plied only by a new election; and that one election would ſerve 
« as a precedent for the repetition of others, until the conſtitution 
« ended in an elective monarchy or a republic, But that, if a re- 
« gent was appointed, old forms would be followed, the monarchy 
« preſerved unviolated, and the Princeſs of Orange, becaule ſhe was 
« the peareſt relation to the crown capable of acting as regent, 


« would have the legal title to the office.” 


Tur part of the tories which favoured a regency was nume- 
rous by the junction of three different bodies of men: Almoſt all 


the biſhops and high-church Lords, being aſhamed to retract the 
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monarchical principles they had ſo long profeſſed, wiſhed for an PAR TI. 

opportunity of ſhewing, that, though they had from neceſſity ſu- Boo x VII. 

ſpended their principles of paſſive obedience, they would not with- CS WW 

out neceſſity relinquiſh thoſe of indefeaſible hereditary right. Theſe 16556. 

men, at the ſame time, favoured the Princeſſes, becauſe the Prin- 

ceſſes were attached to the church; and they ſuſpected the Prince, 

becauſe he had been educated in the tenets of Calvin. Again, the 24d body. 

private friends of James thought, that, if they could not preſerve 

his right, it was at leaſt gaining one point to preſerve the young 

Prince's: 'I hat the proſpect of the ſon's ſucceſſion would keep the 

foes of the father in awe : And that a regency would embarraſs 

the Prince of Orange in the execution, and make him jealous of a 

people, who, in return for all his ſervices, had not only preferred 

his conſort to himſelf, but had made him no more than the dele- 

gate of another's power during another's life, Many too in high 

life, guided by humour, or cautious in their tempers, joined a par- 

ty in which their diſcontents or their fears might paſs for principle. 

For the reſerve of the Prince, in avoiding to influence the meaſures 

of the convention, offended the pride of ſome, who thought that a 

crown was worth aſking, and that gratitude for favours aroſe in 

proportion to the difficulties of ſucceſs. But more reflected, that 

in their perſons, eſtates, and honours, they ran greater riſks than 

other men; becauſe, in every great revolution of government, they 

were alwiſe the firſt to be puniſhed for the offences which all had 

committed. And they heſitated, when they confidered the open 

diſobedience of Ireland ; the diſpoſition of Scotland not yet known; 

the eſpouſal of James's intereſt by a monarch who had been accu- 
ſtomed to cauſe all Europe to tremble; the uncertainty of the Prince 

of Orange's lite, from the weakly ſtate of his health, remarked by 

all who approached him *; and the Dutch war with France, which 

they ſoreſaw could not fail very ſoon to draw his troops and his 

perſon from amongſt them, 


Danby at 


Tnar part of the tories which inclined to place the Princeſs of —_— of 
<2 
Orange upon the throne, was conducted by Lord Danby. This = Bog 


I ord perceived, that a government by a regent ſuppoſed the admi- Queen. The 

| principle; he 
proceeds 
upon. 


* Rerelby, 324. 
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iſtration to be in one, and the right in another; and foreſaw the 
danger to which men would think themſelves expoſed, in oppoſing 
a Prince whoſe right was acknowledged even by the mode of go- 
vernment itſelf. In order to prevent theſe conſequences, he ſup- 
poſed, that the right of James was at an end by his abdication, and 
of the young Prince by his illegitimacy: From thence he concluded, 
that the throne was not vacant, but filled with the,lineal heir, the 

Princeſs of Orange; and maintained, that her elevation was ſo far 
from being a breach of the order of ſucceſſion, that it was a direct 
continuation of it, Deep and bold in his ſchemes, Danby even 
ſent over a meſſenger with a letter to the Princeſs in Holland, to 
aſſure her, that, if ſhe would join her perſonal intereſt to his, he 
would place her alone upon the throne: A meaſure to which he 
was prompted, partly by ambition, and partly * by a diſappoint- 
ment, which he found he was to receive from the Prince, in his. 
views upon that treaſurer's taff which, in a former reign, he had 
carned. 


Sven were the views of the tory-party. The whigs, and: 
chiefly Lord Hallifax, were earneſt to place the Prince of Orange 
upon the throne, Yet a few of them concurred in Lord Danby's 
projet, from a defire of ſhewing their reverence for the conſtitu- 
tion, and their independence upon the Prince. 


Lorp NoTTINGBAM was ſenſible of the art of the whigs of the 
houſe of commons, in leaving the queſtion undetermined, whether 
the government ſhould be ſettled. in a King or a regent, while yet 
they bad in their vote eftabliſhed principles which paved the way 


to the former mode: He foreſaw, that, as the tories in the houſe of 


Lords were not ſo united in their views or principles as the whigs, 
they might ſplit in canvaſſing that vote, article by article: But he 
knew that moſt of them would unite in the project of a regency: And 
therefore he began the debate upon the vote of the commons, where 
the commons had ſtopped : For he brought on a queſtion t, Whe- 
ther a regency, with the adminiſtration of regal power, and the ſtile of 


* Rereſby, 308. f Journ. h. of Lords, January 28. 
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e Ring James the Second, during the life of that King, would be the Parr I. 
« beſt and ſafeſt way to preſerve the proteſtant religion, and the Boo x VII. 
« Iaws of this kingdom.” Lord Rocheſter ſupported the ſettlement 
by a regency, gaining, of all others, the greateſt honour in the 1688. 
courſe of theſe debates. After a debate which laſted until mid- 

night, the whigs carried it for a government by a King, not a re- 

gent, by a majority of two voices; the numbers being 51 to 49; 

A victory owing to the acceſſion which Lord Danby brought to 

the ſide of the whigs; and to the abſence of Archbiſhop Sancroft, 

who, holding the convention to be unlawful, obſerved, during thoſe 

times of great revolution, an unglorious neutrality ; of the Lords 
Huntingdon, and Mulgrave, who alledged, that they could not 

vote either way, without putting an indignity upon their old ma- 

ſter, to whom they had been obliged ; and of Lord Churchill, under 

the pretence of a ſimilar delicacy, but, in reality, becauſe the Prin. 

ceſs Anne would not take her own reſolution, until ſhe ſhould 

know that of her ſiſter. Lord Godolphin voted for a regency, 
according to the method he had long followed, of keeping meaſures 

with both parties, 


NExr day, the Lords debated the vote of the commons, article Appearances 

by article. The firſt queſtion was,“ Whether there was an origi- 3 N 
nal contract between Prince and people, which had been broken 
« by King James?“ A philoſophical queſtion, which only in a na- 
tion of freemen and philoſophers could have been made the ſub- 
ject of debate in a ſenate, But here the tory-party ſplit again. 
For many thought they could not juſtiſy to themſelves, or to others, 
their late reſiſtance, unleſs upon the ſuppoſition that James had 
firſt infringed his duties to them. The whigs carried the queſtion 
by a majority of ſeven, the numbers being 53 to 46. Yet che to- 
ries carried another queſtion : For the word abdrcated, in the vote 
of the commons, was changed into deſerted; ſome thinking that 
James had deſerted his ſtation, who could not Le brought to agree 


that this amounted to an actual abdication, Tories vic- 
torious on 


| 1 
Ox the third day, which was the zoth of January, the great con- bg: zu. Gays 


cluding queſtion was taken up: Whether King James, having bro- Lords diſa- 
gree to the 
vote of the 
commons. 
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PRT I. « ken the original contract, and deſerted the government, the 
Book VII. « throne was thereby vacant” ? A queſtion, in the debating of which 
all the animoſity of parties, and all the abilities of men inured to 
the greateſt affairs, were exerted. During the debate, the whigs, 
perceiving that Lord Danby, upon his principle of the throne be- 
ing already filled by the Princeſs, would vote againſt them in the 
queſtion of the vacancy, propoſed this queſtion : „Whether, in- 
« ſtead of the words in the vote of the commons, The throne is 
* thereby vacant, ſhould be inferted theſe words, The Prince and 
« Princeſs of Orange be declared King and Queen?” But, upon a previ- 
ous queſtion, © Whether this queſtion ſhall be now put?” it was re. 
{olved in the negative; the numbers being 52 to 47. After this, 
the queſtion being put, Whether to agree with the commons, 
« that the throne is vacant?” Danby and his friends voted, as 
had been foreſeen ; and it was reſolved in the negative, by a majo- 
rity of 14 voices; the numbers being 55 to 41. Againſt this reſolu- 
tion, 37 Lords entered their diſſents 4; of whom the moſt remarka- 
ble was Lord Mulgrave, whole delicacy had in this ſhort interval 


been removed. 


1688, 


1 Ver this victory of the tories brought no advantage to james: 

diſclaim the For, in the courſe of theſe debates j, the Lords ordered a thank(gt- 

—_—_ ving for the delivery of the nation from popery and arbitrary 

nel power, and {| the prayers for James to be ſuſpended in their houſe ; 
They concurred with the vote of the commons, that the kingdom 
could not be governed by a popiſh King ; + they refuſed to receive 
a letter from James; and they gave orders, that the anniverſary 
thankſgiving for his acceſſion, on the enſuing 6th of February, 
mould be diſcontinued. 


But preſerve Taz victory of the tories brought as little advantage to the 
filence with young Prince. During the courſe of the debates, it having been 


| 8 propoſed to examine into his legitimacy, the propoſal was unani- 
epreten- 


ſions of his * Journals houſe of commons, Jan. 31. + Journals houſe of Lords, Jan. 31+ 
fon + Ibid. Jan. 22. | ibid, Jan. 28. + Ibid. Feb. 2. and Clarendon's 
lary, Feb, 2. and 4» 
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mouſly over-ruled; ſome drawing a veil over his pretenſions, left 
they ſhould be impaired ; others, leſt they ſhould be ſuſtained ; 
ſome thinking it a prudent moderation to leave room for his 
claim at ſome future period, in order to make the friends to his 
family keep a guard upon their actions, from the fear of diſap— 
pointing that claim altogether ; others of bolder ſpirits decla- 
ring, that a dormant title to the crown was a benefit to the ftubj=ct, 
from the dependence in which it would alwiſe keep the Prince 
who poſſeſſed it; but moſt diſliking explanations, from the deli— 
cacy of the ſubject and the uncertainty of events, 


AFTER the two houſes had differed concerning the vacancy of the 
throne, the individuals of which they were compoſed made their 
appeal for their conduct to the public, The people entered into 
the diſpute with the uſual ardour of Engliſhmen in what relates 
to the public; and in an inſtant the animoſities of whiz and tory, 
with more than uſual bitterneſs, were transferred froin the two 
houſes of convention, to the ſtreets, the public walks, the coffec- 
houſes, and taverns, and to the inmoſt receſſes of company and 
private families. In vain had the. commons in their debates pro- 


teſted, that they meant only to apply a preſent remedy to a pre- 
ſent diſtreſs. In vain did moſt of the peers, in private and in pu- 


blic, diſclaim all attachment to the perſon of James, Ihe tories 
cxclaimed, © That the commons looked forward to futurity, and 
« intended to make the monarchy elective, or to eſtabliſh a repu- 
* blic:” And the whips, “ That the peers wiſhed to replace James 
„upon the throne.” But thoſe who looked at conſequences more 
than at the reciprocal complaints of parties, lamented, © That one 
* branch of the legiſlature deemed the throne to be vacant, while 
the other deemed it to be filled; and that, althoug!. James ſeemed 
* excluded by both as a papiſt, yet there was no likelihood of 
* their agreeing who ſhould take the beneſit of his excluſion.” 


Taz populace, alwiſe impatient, becauſe ſuſpenſe is attended with 
uncertainty and fear, two days after the vote of the Lords, aſſem 
bled tumultuouſly, and preſented petitions to both houſes of con- 


vention to ſcttle the Prince and Princeſs of Orange upon the throne. 
Cc 
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While the members were paſſing through the long lanes of people 
which were aſſembled in crouds at the doors of the houſes of par- 
liament, they were loaded with imprecations or with bleſſings, ac- 
cording as they were thought to ſtand affected. But the Prince, 
ſcorning to receive power from ſuch ignoble hands, iſſued a pro. 
clamation, and ſtopped the diſorderly proceeding. 


Tut day after this tumult, the Lords ſent their amendments to 
the commons, The commons, upon a diviſion of 182 to 151, ad- 
hered to the terms of their reſolut ion, and ſent up their reaſons to 
the Lords, for not complying with their amendments. The Lords 
continued firm, and combated theſe with counter-reaſons, in which 
they did not forget to declare“, Their willingneſs to ſecure the na- 
* tion againſt the return of King James ;” and ſent their own reaſons 
to the commons. A ſecond conference enſued on the 5th of Februa- 
Ty. In the courſe of this altercation, the heats of temper entered into 
the heats of party: Obſtinacy grew from oppoſition: And a free 
conference between the houſes was therefore reſolved upon, as the 
only reſource that remained to prevent a rupture. 


Tuts free conference was held next day, the 6th of February, 
But, as the managers appointed for the conference were chiefly the 
moſt violent of the whigs among the commons, and of the tories 
among the Lords; and as the one fide intended to raiſe the Prince of 
Orange to the throne, either alone, to diſplay the power of the people, 
or jointly with the Princeſs, to deſtroy the rights of her father's 
family, by ſeeming to reſpe them ; and the other, to place the Prin- 
ceſs alone upon it, cither as regent, to preſerve the rights of her fa- 
ther's family, or as Queen, to prevent them from being altogether 
cancelled ; but both, without ſhewing what their real intentions 
were. The arguments made uſe of in the conference were obſcure 
and affected. The true cauſes of difference were kept from the ſight, 
and falſe ones hung out in their places. Men, who met on fuch 
terms, to convince, not to be convinced, to impoſe, not to enlighten, 


could not eaſily perſuade each other, or their hearers. The con- 


* Journ, h. of Lords, Feb. 5. 
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fcrence therefore promiſed to the public only a continuance of thoſe 
diſſentions, which it was intended to remove. 


DuriNG theſe debates, the Prince of Orange had felt all the ago- 
nies that can be ſuppoſed to ariſe, either from diſappointed ambi- 
tion, or from the ſenſe of ſervices ill requited &. The ſilence which 
he had reſolved to obſerve, added, as happens in all great paſſions, 


FainlhTt LF, 
Book VII. 


YN 
1638 
The Prince 
declares his 
ſentiments, 
and threa- 
tens to leave 


to his pain. He kept the Princeſs in Holland, on purpoſe to prevent England. 


intrigues for her intereſt. At firſt he formed the expectation of 
being placed alone upon the throne, and endeavoured to bring this 
about by the ſecret intrigues of Bentinck. But an inſtance of the 
boldneſs of Engliſh ſpirit checked him. For, Bentinck having urged 
the deſign, at a conſultation of the Prince's party, which was 
held in Admiral Herbert's lodgings, who was then confined with 
the gout ; Herbert ſtarted from his bed, and declared that if he had 
foreſeen ſuch a deſign, he would never have drawn a ſword for the 
Prince. Atlaſt, letters arrived from the Princeſs; For, pleaſed to have 
an opportunity of ſhewing how little ſhe merited the precautions 
which the Prince had taken againſt her, ſhe wrote an anſwer to 
Danby's letter, in which ſhe expreſſed her reſentment againſt his 
attempt to divide her intereſt from her huſband's ; and fent his let- 
ter, together with her own, to the Prince, Upon receiving theſe 
letters, the Prince, tired out with the procraſtination of the Engliſh, 
and alarmed to find their diviſions endeavoured to be thrown into 
his own family, thought it was full time to interpoſe, and to ſu— 
ſpend the rage of parties by the only thing which could do it, the 
terror of his leaving a divided nation to the ſettlement of their 
own differences, and to the mercy of a Sovereign whom they had 
offended. Having therefore conveened Danby, Hallifax, Shrewſbury, 
and a few others of moſt eminence, he ſaid, © He had not hitherto 
« interfered in their debates, leſt he might have appeared to inter- 
„rupt their freedom. But he muſt now ſpeak out. Some, he 
« heard, propoſed to ſettle the government in the hands of a regent, 
„during the King's life. He had no objection : It might be a wiſe 
„project: But, if he was the perſon intended for the office, he 


* Duke of Buckingham. 
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PAN I. „ thought proper to let them know, he would accept of no dignity 
Book VII. © dependent upon the life of another. Others, he underſtood, pro- 
V poſed to ſettle the Princeſs alone on the throne, and admit him to 

1688. „% participation of power through her courteſy, Her rights he 
* would not oppole: Her virtues he reſpected: No one knew 
them better than he did: Crowns to others had charms: To 
* him they had none: But he thought it proper alſo to let them 
* know, that he would hold no power dependent upon the will of 
«a woman. Therefore, if either of theſe ſchemes were adopted, he 
could give them no aſſiſtance in the ſettlement of the nation; 
% but would return to his own country, happy in the conſciouſneſs 
8 0 the ſervices he had endeavoured, though in vain, to do to 
* thens,” 


The Lord's Tuis declaration had the effet which the Prince intended. All 
agree with . . 1 
1 wiſe men ſaw there was no medium in the preſent ſtate of things, 
mons, and between placing him upon the throne, and recalling the King to it. 
eee Every conſideration of ſafety and of prudence oppoſed the latter 
agreement. 
meaſure : Neceſlity called for the former, In this dilemma, the 
free and daring ſpirit of the Engliſh determined the balance in fa- ; 
vour of the Prince of Orange: For, in matters of government, 
men are influenced by their feelings, more than by their opint- 
ons. Other cauſes contributed to the Prince's ſucceſs, The ſacri— 
ſice which the Princeſs had made to her huſband cooled the 
church-party in her intereſt, The Princeſs of Denmark, after wa- 
vering much, even * contradicting herſelf ſometimes, and keeping 
thoſe long in ſuſpenſe who reſpected her rights, or were attached 
to her fortunes, had, at laſt, upon the promiſe of an ample revenue 
to ſupport her dignity, conſented to be poſtponed to the Prince in 
the ſettlement of the crown: A ſurrender made from an affecta- 
tion of not appearing too anxious to poſleſs her father's throne, 
but, in reality, from the perſuaſion + of Lady Churchill, one of the 
mot intereſted of women, who poſſeſſed, at that time, the domi. 
nion of her ſpirit, and who hoped to ſerve her own intereſt and 
her huſband's g, by betraying thoſe of her miſtreſs, The arts which 


* Clarendon, Feb. 5. March 12. Rereſby, 314. + Dutcheſs of Marlborough's 
conduct, and Clarendon's diary, paſſim. Duke of Buckingham. . 
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are by all governments made uſe of, and by all diſclaimed, to influ. PAN J. 
' ence individuals by their hopes or their fears e, were alſo put in'prac- 12 Sn Mo 
tice. Hence, ſome agreed to come over to the Prince's party, among we” "Us 
whom were James's nephews, the Dukes of Southampton, Gratton, 
and Northumberland; and others, to be abſent at the vote, among 
whom was Lord Godolphin, who pretended he had buſineſs with 
the Prince at the treaſury. Crew, the obnoxious biſhop of i)ur- 
ham +, who, when appointed one of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
by James, had ſaid he rejoiced at it, becauſe it would make his 
name famous in hiſtory, and who was lurking on the ſea coaſt 
for a veſſel to ſecure him of impunity in France, hearing there was 
now an opportunity to cancel the remembrance of pait offences in 
preſent ſervices, returned to London, to give his vote for that 
cauſe of liberty which he had inſulted, and againſt that Prince who 
had raiſed him, 


From theſe various cauſes, the apprehenſions which had been raiſed 
in the public by the keen, and ſtill more by the obſcure manage. 
ment of the ſree conference between the two houſes, were remo- 
ved, when the peers, aftcr the conference was finiſhed, returned to 
their own houſe, and debated the ſubject of the conference, For 
they reſolved to depart from their amendments, and to concur in 
the vote of the commons, by a majority of fifteen voices; the num- | 
bers being 62to 47, and Lord Danby leading the way to contend 8 
for the neceflity of acknowledging that vacancy which he had for- li 
merly denied. Ihey next debated how the vacancy of the throne \þ 
{ſhould be filled. Lord Hallifax moved, that the Prince ſhould | 
| 


reign alone: One Lord only followed him in this affectation of 


complaiſance; But Lord Danby moved,“ That the Prince and Lords re- . 


0 ſolve to {ill 


j * Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared King and Queen.” As the throne 

4 men naturally favour the proſperous, the Prince's friends gained we the 4 6 64 
3 an acceſſion of ſtrength upon tliis motion, and it was agrecd to by ee | 

a majority of 20 voices, the numbers being 65 to 45. 


1 \ : i 1 and fix the l 1 
Tux peers inſtantly proceeded to adjuſt the oath of allegiance, 313 Wil 


The common form of it had been to ſwear allegiance to the King, geance. 


* Clarendon, Feb. 6. and paſſim, + Burnet, vol. 11. p. 822. Clarendon's diary. 
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PAR r. I. as rightful and lawful King. It was objected by the tories, that theſe 
Boo x VII. words imported a precedent title in the Sovereign, but could not 
apply to the Prince, whoſe only title was the voice of the people. 
1608, The whigs, who aimed at things not at words, agreed that the oath 
ſhould be in general, to bear true allegiance to King William and 
Queen Mary: A fatal conceſſion which confounded the diſtinction 
between the friends and foes to government, by pointing out to 
thoſe in the intereſt of James, the diſtinction betwixt a King de facto 
and a King de jure, and leading them to think they were juſtified in 
ſwearing allegiance to one Prince, at the time they maintained that 
the right to his crown was in another, and that they were obliged 
to defend that right whenever he ſhould be in a capacity to aſſert it 
himſelf, Lord Nottingham, who had declared, that though he could 
not make a King, yet he would obey the King that was made, and 
vho believed that the ſubjects would refule to take the ancient oath 
of allegiance *, was the perſon who made the motion for the new 
oaths, Clarendon's 4 was the ominous hand which drew them. 


Reflections Wu the news of theſe votes were ſpread abroad, even thoſe 
of the popu- who attended to the cauſes of things wondered at the inſtability 
lace. , | , 

| of a government, which could paſs trom the appearance of diſcord 
between the houſes at their conference in the morning, into their 
union by theſe votes of the Lords in the afternoon, But the po- 
pulace, ſtruck, and, according to their nature, perhaps pleaſed with 
the inſtability of human grandeur, remiaded each other, how the 
crown had tottered upon the King's head at his coronation ; and 
remarked, that the day on which his throne was declared vacant, 
and the oaths of allegiance fixed to his ſucceſſor, was the anniver- 
ſary of his acceſſion. 


NExx day, the Lords reſolved, notwithſtanding the joint ſove- 

2 reignty of the Prince and Princels, © that the tull regal power ſhould 
of govern- « he in the Prince alone in name of both? An expedient which, in 
King "Oo appearance, paid re ſpect to the rights of the Princets and to che prin- 
ciples of the nation ; and averted from her huſbaud the odium of 


* Clarendon's Diary, Feb. 5. Rereſby, 326. Journ. h. Lords, Feb. 7. 
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reigning alone; while, in reality, it conferred the excluſive ſovereign- PART I. 
ty upon him. They reſolved further, « That, upon the deceaſe of the Boo x VII. 
Prince and Princeſs, the crown ſhould belong to the heirs ot the CW 197 
« body of the Princeſs; and, in default of ſuch iſſue, to the Princeſs 1688. 4056 
« Anne, and the heirs of her body; and, in default of ſuch iſſue, HU 
« to the heirs of the body of the Prince of Orange; and, in detault il 


« of ſuch iſſue, to the perſon that ſhould be named in ſuch man- 10 
« ner as ſhould be limited and regulated by act of parliament; and, lth; 
« jn default of ſuch limitation, to the heirs of the Prince of O- | | 
« range.” | 


Tres reſolutions, as ſoon as framed, were ſent to the commons Commons W 


for their concurrence. But the commons, who had taken only one delay till dee 
claration of 


——_——— ———— 
EY 


day to declare the throne vacant, now delayed during ſix days to rights be ad- 
concur with the Lords in the ſettlement of the crown, until a decla- juſted. 1. 
ration of the rights of the ſubjects, upon the chief articles in diſpute 
between the King and the people was adjuſted, being determined 
to make conceſſions to liberty the condition of the transfer of the ö 
crown. In ſettling the terms of this ſecurity, many diſputes aroſe (317 
among the members of both houſes, and between the houſes them- | 
ſelves ; diſputes in which, for the moſt part, the difference of opi- 
nion only ſhewed the union of ſentiment; the ſentiment of free- 
dom, and of the juſt jealouſy of its intereſts in freemen. The decla- . 
ration of rights maintained, That the ſuſpending and diſpenſing Articles of 
powers as exerciſed by King James; all courts of eccleſiaſtical the declara- 
„ commiſſion; the levying of money, or maintaining ſtanding —＋ | 
forces in time of peace, without conſent of parliament ; grants of 18 
« fines and forfeitures before conviction; and juries of perſons | 
« not qualified, or not fairly choſen, and who in trials of treaſon Way 
« were not freehclders ; were unlawful. It aſſerted the freedom of j 0 
election to parliament, the freedom of ſpeech in parliament, and If 
the right of the ſubje& to bear arms, and to petition his ſove- #1004 
* reign,” Pitying and reſpecting human nature, it provided,“ That i; 
** exccſhve bails ſhould not be required, nor exceſſive fines im- 67 
äpoſed, nor cruel and unuſual puniſhments inflited.” And it con- 4 , 
cluded with the great ſecurity of Engliſh liberty, That parliaments 14 
* ſhould be frequently aflembled,” 
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Ox thing very remarkable in tlie declaration of rights, is, that 
it condemns not the ſuſpending and diſpenſing powers, but only 
thoſe powers as exerciſed by King James. From this the tories 


inferred the truth of their principles, with regard to thoſe powers: 


But, as no ſucceeding Prince has ever exerted them without the 
moſt abſolute neceſſity, the real victory remained with the whigs. - 


AFTER this declaration was approved by both houſes, numbers 
exclaimed, ** At this great zra, the power of the crown ſhould have 
„been circumſcribed, the liberty of the ſubject defined, and both 
«* combined into a ſyſtem, which would have made the Engliſh 
« conſtitution unchangeable and immortal. But, inſtead of this, 
« the declaration did not extend to a ſufficient variety of objects: 
« It was not ſufficiently explicite upon thoſe which it reached: In 
* the laſt great article of all, the words, frequent parliaments, left the 


intervals of their aſſembling, and the duration of their fitting, as 


« undeterminate as ever.” But thoſe of wiſer minds obſerved, 
« That the revolution having been brought about by a coalition of 
„ whigs and tories, the former were obliged to make conceſſions 
« to the latter, and to be contented with the conceſhons which 


they could get from them in their turn: That political wiſdom 


« is founded more upon experience than theory : Tat all the im- 
« provements of the Eugliſh conſtitution have arilen from applying 
« remedies to evils that were felt, not to thote which men thougut 
« they foreſaw: That its duration has been owing to the conſtant 
vibration between the attempts of the. executive and legiſlitive 
powers upon each other, which fixes the attention of the citizens 
upon the public, as it they were guards ſet on watch, and keeps 
„e both powers in reciprocal awe of each other: And that the firſt 
calm of unanimity in Great Britain will be the laſt ſigh ot expt- 
« ring freedom: | hat 2 King, who can raiſe neither money nor for- 
ces without conſent of parliament, is under a continual neceſſity 
« of reſorting to it: And that, when the declaration of rights, with 
« all its imperfections, was juined to thoſe conſtitutional articles 
„which had been already eſtabiiſhed, the Whole records of man— 


« kind preſented not a ſyſtem of freedom ſo compleat and fo 
© happy.” 
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Tux whigs of the houſe of commons, in the zenith of their pow. Parr 1. 
er, after the vacancy of the throne was declared by both houſes, Boox VII. 
gave ſtill another proof of their moderation, and of their reſpet ww 
for the principles of the tories. They ſo far altered the reſolution 1638. 
of the Lords, as to ſtrike off that part of it, which, in default of x apt 
the Princeſs of Denmark's iſſue, put the nomination of the ſucceſ- the order of 
ſion in the hands of parliament, and, in default of ſuch nomina- fucceſſion. 
tion, beſtowed the crown on the heirs of the Prince of Orange: An 
alteration agreeable likewiſe to the Prince ; partly becauſe it gave 
him an opportunity, through the uncertainty of the ſucceſſion, to 
flatter whom he pleaſed with the hopes of it; and partly becauſe it 
removed the odium which attended the bringing his collateral heirs 


at all into view. 


Tat tender of the crown, and the declaration of the liberties of The arrival 

the ſubject, were thrown into one inſtrument of government. The E we 
ſame day upon which this inſtrument paſſed the convention, the hehaviour. 
Princeſs of Orangeſarrived from Holland. Ihe ſingularity of her ſitu- 
ation made her behaviour attended to when ſhe entered the palace. 
In the confuſion of her ſpirits, ſhe betrayed a womaniſh levity *, 
of which the friends of the preſent and thoſe of the late King equal- 
ly took advantage; the former, to juſtify the conduct of thoſe who 
had given the' excluſive adminiſtration to her huſpand; the latter, to 
draw pity to a Prince who had a daughter ſeemingly ſo unnatural. 
dhe ſhewed ſeverities alſo + to her uncles Clarendon, and Rocheſter; 
cxpreſling that ſenſe of injuries, which their new maſter either felt 
not, or ſuppicfſed : And thus manifeſted in all things, that ſhe made 
the duties of the daughter and the neice yield to thoſe of the 
wife. 


Tux day after her arrival, the two houſes went in ſtate, to make Tender of 


a free gift of the crown to the Prince and Princeſs. T hey began by = 1 


reading aloud the inſtrument of government, in order to intimate refleQions 

to the Sovercigns who received it the conditions upon which it 

was given. Lord Hallifax made the tender of the crown. The 

Prince and Princeſs were inſtantly proclaimed ; and, to augment 
* Dutcheſs of Marlborovgh. + Clarendon's diary paſſim. 
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the ſplendour of the ceremony, both houſes attended the procla- 
mation, Thoſe perſons, who conlidered that the ultimate end of 
government was the ſafety of the people, and that the miſeries of 
one ought not to be put in competition with the happinefs of mil- 
lions, rejoiced : But thoſe who thought that the fates of Princes 
were the objects of humanity, as well as the fates of their ſubjects, 
grieved to ſee the Princeſs receive the crown in the hall of that 
palace from which her father had been driven, and at the gate of 
which her grandfather had, by ſome of thoſe who now placed the 
crown on her head, and by the fathers of others, been brought to 
the block. Men of philoſophical ſpirits foreſaw, that, as both im- 
preſſions were thoſe of nature, poſterity would feel the effects of 
them, when the millions who now rejoiced or lamented would be 


laid in the duſt, 


B O O K VIII. 


MUTINT of the Scottiſh Regiments in England. Heads and State pax 1. 


of Parties in Scotland. Vigorous Meaſures of the Scottiſh Conven- Book VIII, 


Forfei- \SNNI 
1689. 


tion. Lord Dundee's Attempts to diſturb it diſappointed. 
ture of Fames, Settlement of the Crown, and Claim of Rights, — 
Panic of a Maſſacre in Ireland. Revolt of Londonderry. il. 


liam's Neglect of Ireland, —— State of Ireland. 


F Yllonn the Prince of Orange had got poſſeſſion of the govern- Mutiny of 
ment of England, Scotland and Ireland remained ſtill to be 8 = 

ſettled, But, whilſt he was preparing to obtain poſſeſſion of theſe England. 

kingdoms likewiſe, he was ſurpriſed with a defection in the army; 

which alarmed him the more, becauſe he recollected that ſimilar 

incidents had been the forerunners of the ruin of the late King. 

Notwithſtanding the reform which William had made in the 

troops, he knew there were ſtill ſome Engliſh corps diſaffected to 

his ſervice, and of the Scotch, in particular the royal regiment of 

dragoons, known at preſent by the name of the Scotch Greys, and 

Lord Dumbarton's regiment of foot, now the Royal Scotch. The 

laſt of theſe had been the favourite regiment of the late King, be- 

cauſe it was both daring and obedient; and the officers and foldiers 

were at this time diſguſted, becauſe Lord Dumbarton had been diſ- 

miſled from the command of it, and Marſhal Schomberg put in 

his room, William, therefore, reſolved to ſend over the diſaffected 


7 
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corps of both nations to Holland, in order to replace ſome of the 
Dutch troops, which, as more to be depended upon, he intended 
to keep with him in England, The regiments which were to be 
ſent off, either hearing of the intention, or from the conſciouſneſs 
of their own affections, ſuſpecting the King's *, began to form a 
train of communication with each other, for aſſembling, and reti- 
ring northwards among the papiſts in the north of England, and to 
Scotland, whoſe parliament had not as yet declared for the new go- 
vernment. The emiſſaries of the late King, and ſtill more their own 


diſcontents, inſinuated to the Engliſh part of the mutineers, That 


* they, who were the only remains of the army who had continued 
« faithful to their Sovereign, were now to be puniſhed for that fi- 
« delity which is a principal point of honour among ſoldiers. The 
late King had indeed brought ſome of his own religion into his 
« army; but he had not baniſhed the native troops of England from 
their own country, and much leſs placed foreign ones in their 
« ſtead to command that country with a foreign force,” But the 
two Scotch regiments ſtormed aloud, * They were part of a free 
« people, independent of the government of England and of its laws, 
«+ Their national aflembly had not as yet renounced allegiance to 
« King James. By the laws of nations, they were not ſubject to 
« the orders of any King, but of one acknowledged in Scotland, 
« the King of their country. Their anceſtors had tranſmitted the 
« independence of their kingdom ſafe to them. It was their du- 
« ty to convey it inviolated to poſterity. They had arms, the marks 
« and honours of freemen, in their hands: Aud, while they had 
« theſe, to ſubmit to ſuffer tranſportation like felons, was unwor- 
thy their own character, or that of their nation.“ With ſuch 
diſcourſes the ſoldiers and many of the officers having, during ſe- 
veral days, animated each other; the ſoldiers at laſt called to their 
officers, Jo lead them on, to advance the colours, and not to wait 
« for the junction of their Engliſh friends; men {low in reſolution, 
though brave againſt real, yet impotent from their continual 
« fear of imaginary dangers; who, impatient of bearing hunger and 
« Jong marches, could only ſerve to conſume their proviſions and 


* Rercſby, 337. Journ. h. Lords, March 15. 
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« retard their fpeed; who, amid their cups and feaſts, would pro- Parr f. 
« miſe every thing, but, when called to the field in their Sove- Boo VIII. 
Wan * 


« reign's cauſe, would perform nothing.” 


1689. 


No interval of time was to be perceived between exhorting, re March 12. 


ſolving, executing. All in an inſtant are in motion. While part 
are preparing for their march, others had already begun it. Some 
by orders, ſome without, and ſome in ſpite of them. They diſarm— 
ed the few officers who oppoſed the ſeatiments of the reſt, They 
ſeized the money provided for the pay of the regiments; and, with 


drums beating, colours flying, and four pieces of cannon, marched 


off from Ipſwich, the intended place of their embarkation, to tra- 
verſe one half of England peaceably, if they were not oppoſed, by 
force, if they were. The panic which they raiſed where- ever they 
came, and much more where they did not come, exhibited an ex- 
ample which England has often ſeen, but never believes, until the mo- 
ment ſhe ſees it again, how weak againſt an attack in her own coun— 
try is the wealthieſt of nations, when her ſubjects believe, that they 
have an intereſt againſt a ſtanding army, and her Sovereigns are 
made to believe, that they have an intereſt againſt a national militia. 
William inſtantly * communicated this event to both houſes of the 
legiſlature, informing them, that there were 1500 men in arms, 
with money to ſubſiſt them, Both houſes, in an addreſs, f termed 
the mutiny of the Scotch regiments a rebellion, and adviſed the 
King to iſſue a proclamation againſt the fugitives as traitors: The 
houſe of commons gave leave to all their members, who were of- 
licers of the army, to repair to their ſtations ; and, the ſame day on 
which they received the King's meſlage, they haſtened to vote the 
Dutch bill of charges in the cauſe of the revolution. The King 
diſpatched General Ginkle }, with three regiments of dragoons, 
and a regiment of horſe, to purſue the mutineers, ard iſſued or- 
ders for the counties to obſtruct and harraſs their march. The 
Scotch, upon intelligence of theſe things, took their way through. 


* Journals houſe of commons, 15th March. # The Lords, in their 


addreſs, ſaid, That there were other ſoldiers and traiterous perſons in conſpiracy 
+ Journals of the 


with the Scotch regiments. 
houſe of commons, March 16. 


The King 


informs the 
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of it, 
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the iſle of Ely, with a view, in a fenny country, to avoid the at« 
tacks of cavalry. But, in their paſlage, they found the bridges 
and roads broke up, the trees felled acroſs the high-ways, and the 
proviſions of the country removed. Ginkle hung upon their rear. 
The militia prepared to oppoſe them in front. They learned, that 
their confederates in England, inſtead of imitating their example, 
were in motion to defend that cauſe which they had engaged to 
deſtroy. The common men began to loſe their ſpirits: The officers, 
who believed that, in the puniſhment of a general mutiny, they 
would be ſelected to ſuffer for the faults which all had committed, 
inſiſted, that the whole body ſhould die with their arms in their 
hands. The common men heſitated for ſome time upon the propo- 
ſal; but, at laſt, inferring impunity from their obſcurity, they refuſed 
to make uſe of an unavailing deſpair, and threw down their arms : 
Ali then ſurrendered at diſcretion, The King in private reſpected 
the ſpirit, and pardo ned * the prejudices of the regiments, though 


he exclaimed in public againſt both: He removed a few of the of- 
ficers, and inflicted no turther puniſhment upon the regiment, 


than to take from them the power of doing miſchief, by ſending 
them to their original place of deſtination, Soon after, he tran(- 
ported the other diſaffected troops likewiſe into Flanders: Politic 
contrivances, which turned that animoſity of ſpirit againſt the ene- 
mies of Britain, which, if left to corrode at home, might have re- 


coiled upon herſelf, 


Tuis mutiny produced a law, which made an important innova- 
tioa in the Engliſh conſtitution, to wit, the act for puniſhing mutiny 
and deſertion: A law which gave a legal ſanction to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſtanding armies, which had been hitherto rather overlooked 
than acknowledged by parliament. . This act, limited to the ſpace 
of one year, has ever ſince been annually renewed; but, the re. 
newal being al moſt confidered as a matter of courſe, the form 
ſervcs only to keep the people in mind that ſtanding armics were 
deemed illegal by their anceſtors. 


In the books of privy- council, 26. September 1689, there is a pardon. to the 
ofhcers. 
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Txt mutiny of the Scotch regiments made the deeper impreſſion PART. 
in England, becauſe it was thought to portend ſimilar diſcontents Boo «VIII 
in the reſt of their countrymen : For that reaſon, all eyes became AY 


now intent upon the enſuing Scottiſh convention, which was to 
determine whether England and Scotland were to obey the ſame 
Sovereign, or if hoſtilities were to be renewed between the two 
countries, which had involved both in blood for ſix centuries, 


Or thoſe who had offered their ſervices to William, for the ſettle. 
ment of Scotland, three were eminent above the reſt : The Duke 
of Hamilton, the Marquis of Athole, and Lord Stair, The Duke 
of Hamilton had difapproved of the meaſures of the late reign but 
without publicly oppoſing them: He had obſerved the ſame cau- 
tious conduct with regard to the parties of his countrymen: He 
took advantage of his rank *, to attend none of thoſe public cabals 
in which all party-mcaſures had been conducted in Scotland, from 
the time of the tables of the covenant ; and, by that ſingularity, ap- 
peared to be of no party, at the time when he was dealing in pri- 
vate with all parties: Son of the illuſtrious houſe of Douglas, 
married to the heireſs of the houſe of Hamilton, related to the 
royal family, and to moſt of the crowned heads of Europe, in ſuc- 
ceſſion in right of his wife to the crown of Scotland, at a time 
when the antient families of Scotland were of importance in the 
ſcale of government, becauſe they were of importance in their own 
country, his pre-eminence was ſeen by William, and perhaps fear- 
ed. He had been intruſted with none of the ſecrets of the revolu- 
tion from the ambiguity of his conduct. Yet he took a violent fide 
againſt King James upon his firſt retreat, but made apologies 4 to 
that Prince's friends, ſo ſoon as he heard of his return. William, 
therefore, affected to ſhew him the higheſt honours, cajolling him 
by thoſe arts, which the Duke was in uſe to employ upon others, 


1639. 


Heads of 
party in 
Scotland on 
the Prince's 
ſide. 


From hence, and from the vanity of pre-eminence, he had con- 


ſented to preſide in the aſſembly at London, which offered the 
Prince the adminiſtration of government: And hence, William 
gave him all the influence of the court, to be preſident of that con- 


Lord Balcarras. + Ibid, 
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PanT J. vention, which was to make the offer of government itſelf. The 
Book VIII. Marquis of Athole was a ſubject of great conſequence, becauſe his 
eſtate and power lay in the heart of the highlands, He had con- 
1689. curred in all the meaſures of the two royal brothers, and had been 
loaded with favours and honours by both. Yet, upon news of 

James's retreat, he flew, from reſtleſlneſs of temper, more than from 

principle, to London, while Scotland was ſtill in diſquiet; reſolved, 

amid contending Princes, to make the beſt terms for himſelf, He 

almoſt alone, of all thoſe who went to London to offer their ſervice 

to the Prince of Orange, returned home diſcontented ; becauſe his 

views had been too ſanguine, and becauſe he was aſhamed of what 

he had done. His repentance he made offer of to the friends of 

James in Scotland, which was received, and thanked in public &, 

but in ſecret diſtruſted. Lord Stair had none of the external advan- 

tages of the other two, Yet, from great reach of thought, and 

thorough knowledge of men and parties gained from experience, 

he came to be a conſiderable figure in party. He loſt his eſtate in 

his youth, for killing the murderer of his father ; and was obliged, 

upon that account, to fly from his country, When the civil war 


broke out, he returned to Scotland, and commanded a troop of 
dragoons in the parliament's ſervice. After the death of Charles 


the Firſt, he gave himſelf up entirely to the love of letters ; but, 
weary of a life, in whoſe ſolitary charms he found not all the en- 
joyments he expected, he longed to bein the world again, He ap- 
plied himſelf therefore to the profeſſion of the law, and was made 
a judge by Cromwell. Upon the reſtoration, he attached himſelf 
to the Duke of Lauderdale: The furies of that miniſter + he often 
moderated, and often oppoſed, openly when he could, ſecretly 
when he could not; yet ſtill preſerved his friendſhip: After 
enduring many years the loſs of his rank and his country, from the 
injuſtice of the Duke of York, he, at the age of 70, aſſumed again 
his long-neglected ſword and cuiraſs, and came over with the Prince 
of Orange, who was ſo fond of him, that he carried him f in his 
own ſhip. The influence of Lord Stair in party was increaſed by 
that of his ſon Sir John Dalrymple, a man diſtinguiſhed above all 


* Lord Balcarras. + Viſcount of Stairs apology for himſelf. 
I Crawford's peerage, | 
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by the beauty of his perſon, and the power of his eloquence. To 
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the ſon, rather than to the power of the Duke of Hamilton, Wil- 
liam, certain that the two former could never hope to be pardoned 
by James, reſolved to leave the management of Scotland in the 
end ; but, in the mean time, to make advantage of the Duke's offers 
of ſervice for the ſettlement of that country. 


WHYVNS 
1689. 


Or all thoſe nobles whom James, when Duke of York, had ho- On the ſide 


noured with his friendſhip, and when King, graced with his favours, 
a few only continued openly in his intereſt : Of theſe the chief were 
the Duke of Gordon, a Roman catholic, to whom James had in. 
truſted the caſtle of Edinburgh, a man weak, and wavering in cou- 
rage, but bound by ſhame and religion; Lord Balcarras attached by 
aflection, gratitude, and that delicacy of ſentiment which the love 
of letters commonly inſpires; and Lord Dundee, who had for e- 
ver before his eyes ideas of glory, the duty of a ſoldier, and the 
example of the great Montroſe, from whole family he was deſcend- 
ed. James had intruſted the care of his civil concerns in Scot- 
land to Balcarras, and of his military ones to Dundee. William 
aſked both to enter into his ſervice, Dundee refuſed with- 
out ceremony. Balcarras confeſſed the truſt which had been put 
in him, and aſked the King, If, after that, he could enter into 
the ſervice of another? William generouſly anſwered, © I cannot 
« ſay that you can,” But added, Take care that you fall not with- 
« in the law; for otherwiſe I ſhall be forced againſt my will to let 
* the law overtake you *.“ The other nobles of the late King's 
party waited for events, in hopes and in fears from the old govern= 
ment and the new, intriguing with both, and depended upon by 
neither, 


ol James. 


Nox was the ſpirit of intrigue confined to the adherents of Great ſpirit 
of intrigue 
in Scotland, 


James; it affected equally + both parties, in a country far from the 
ſeat of government, upon that account expoſed to uncertain ru= 


M. S. memoirs, written by the late Lord Balcarras. 
+ General M*Kay's M. S. correſpondence with Lord Portland and K. William, 
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ParT J. mours, and only beginning to feel its own importance, after it had 


VPook VIII. 


1689. 


The Scotch 
convention 
meets, con- 
ſiſting al- 
moſt entire- 


ly of whigs. 


long loſt the idea of it: The nation diſtruſted the great, and the great 
each other. Even the moſt open attachments became ſuſpicious 
on account of the diviſions in politics between fathers and their 
ſons : While the Duke of Queenſberry, the Marquis of Athole, and 
Lord Arran, maintained connections with James; Lord Drumlanrig, 
Lord Murray, and the Duke of Hamilton, appeared violent 1a the 
ſervice of his rival. 


Tur convention met on the 14th cf March. As the governing 
part of the boroughs had been modelled by King James, the mem. 
bers ſent up from thence ſhould have been favourable to his inte- 
reſts. But Lord Stair *, whoſe views were extenſive, had taken care, 
in the paper which contained the offer of adminiſtration to the 
Prince, to recommend that the borough- elections ſhould be made 


by a general poll of the burgeſſes; an artifice which, while it took 
the blame of innovation off the Prince, prepared the way for ſecu- 


ring the elections to the whigs and preſbyterians. The parties at 
the convention. firſt tried their ſtrengths in the choice of a preſident. 
The Duke of Hamilton was ſet up by the new, the Marquis of A- 
thole by the old court: A ſingular ſituation, where both candi- 
dates were diſtruſted, both by thoſe who recommended, and by 
thoſe who elected them. The former was preferred by 40 votes 
out of about 150 voters: A victory which, from the nature of the 
human mind, determined the wavering. A committee of elections 
was next named, conſiſting of nine Whigs and three tories, ir 
John Dalrymple, who was an able lawyer, found it eaſy to ſtart ob. 
jections to the returns of the oppolite party, and to remove thoſe 
which were made againſt his own. The committee in the houſe 
followed his opinions, becauſe the neceſſity of the times was made 
the « xcuſe of partiality. The Duke of Hamilton, reſpecting the 
dignity of his fituation in the convention, refuſed his countenance 
to ſome of theſe proceedings, but in vain ; for he was ſoon made 
ſen ſible, that he was joined with a party which was reſolved not to 
ſtand upon ceremony, when the public intereſt was at ſtake. Yet 
one inſtance ot difintereſtedneſs was reſpected even by thoſe who 
blamed its intention, The Earl of Hume held moſt of his eſtate 


* Lord Balcarras. 
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by a tenure which excluded a peer : Hence he had waved his privi- 4 AR 5 3 
lege, and was returned as a commoner: But ſome objections being wer hong 
made to the forms of his election, „Well,“ ſaid he, if lam not w_ 4 


« permitted to give my voice in the cauſe of my country as a com- 


« moner, I will give it on a title to which nobody can object ;” croſ- 
ſed the hall, and took his ſeat on the Earls bench *. 5 


WHEN the convention ſat down, two letters were preſented, one Letters from 
from the preſent, and another from the late King of England. The the late and 
convention read both; but firſt paſſed an act, that nothing contain- Hug. 
ed in the laſt of them ſhould diſſolve their aſſembly, or ſtop their 
proceeding to the ſettlement of the nation. James's letter was 
written in the terms of a conqueror and a prieſt; threatening the 
convention with puniſhment in this world, and damnation in the 
next: And, as it was counterſigned by Lord Mellfort a papiſt, and 
a miniſter abhorred by the preſbyterians, the ſtile and the ſignature 
hurt equally the intereſt which the letter was intended to ſerve. 

No anſwer was given. William's letter, on the contrary, was an- They an- 
ſwered in ſtrains of gratitude and reſpect; a diſtinction which ſuf. ſwer the lat- 
ficiently ſhewed what might be expected with regard to the future —_ oy 
reſolutions of the aſſembly, In order to give the greater mark of 


attention, Lord Roſs was diſpatched to London with the an- 
{wer, 


Tas convention, then, with that impetuoſity which makes part Their vigo- 
of the character of their nation, in the courſe of a few days, iſſu- rous mea- 
ed a proclamation, ordering all men, from ſixteen to ſixty, to be ſutes. 
ready in arms when called for; arrayed and armed the militias 
of the ſouthern counties, and gave the command of them to 
thoſe on whom they could rely; levied troops, accepted the of- 
ters of zealous whigs to 1aiſe more, and impoſed taxes for the ſup- 
port of both. Not contented with ſecuring quiet within the king- 
dom, they made proviſion againſt attacks from without. They 
tent arms and ammunition to the proteſtants in the north of Ireland, 
who were moſtly their countrymen ; and, upon a report, that an 
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Par T J. Invaſion was threatened from that kingdom, erefted beacons on 
Look VIII. the high grounds, ordered the cattle to be driven from the coaſts 
I on ſight of a fleet from thence, laid an embargo upon ſhips going 
1689. there without their permiſſion, and directed the ſheriffs to ſeize 
all whom they found in arms without authority : The Duke of Ha- 
milton was alſo empowered to ſecure all ſuſpeted perſons ; indefinite 
words, which conferred a dictatorial power upon him. With the 
ſame rapidity they approved the addreſs made by their country- 
men at London to the Prince of Orange; and named a committee 
for ſettling the government, of which the only perſon ſuſpected 

by the whigs was the Marquis of Athole *. 


Attempts IN the mean time, Lord Balcarras and Lord Dundee endeavour- 
to diſturb ed to interrupt the convention itſelf, ſince they could not ſtop its 
the conven- : _ 5 

tion. proceedings. They for ſome time prevented the Duke of Gordon 


from treating with the con vention to ſurrender the caſtle; and, 
when he conſented to a treaty, they contrived + to entangle him ſo 
much in adjuſting the terms of it, that the convention proclaimed 
him a traitor, with all the forms of the heralds, under the walls of 
his own fortreſs, The Duke anſwered, with ſome ſpirit, “ That 
the heralds ought not to proſcribe the King's governor, with the 
King's livery on their ſhoulders,” Balcarras, but ſtill more Dun- 
dee, then urged him to fire upon the city, in order to diſſolve the 
convention : And, when he refuſed, they formed a plan to diſtract 
the convention, by ſummoning a new one to meet at Stirling; an 
expedient which they, with the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, by a ſpecial 
commiſſion from James, had a power to make uſe of, And they 
prevailed upon Lord Marr, who was governor of the caſtle of 
Stirling, and the Marquis of Athole, to attend them in this ſervice, 
But. when the day tor quitting Edinburgh approached, theſe two 
Lords were ſeized with a terror which they had not felt when the 
danger was at a diſtance. The one aſked a delay; the other divul- 
ged the ſecret, that he might not be obliged to aſk one. Dundee, 
enraged at his enemies, and ſtill more at his friends, reſolved to re- 
tire to the highlands, and to make preparations for civil war, 


» Palcarras. Record of Scotch convention. Gazettes. 
+ Record of Scotch convention, March 15. 1689. Balcarras. 
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but with ſecreſy; for he had been ordered by James to make 
no public inſurrection until aſſiſtance ſhould be ſent him from Ire- 


land &. 


WriLsT Dundee was in this temper, information was brought 
him, whether true or falſe is uncertain, that ſome of the cove- 
nanters had aſſociated themſelves to aſſaſſinate him, in revenge for 
his former ſeverities 4 againſt their party. He flew to the conven- 
tion, and demanded juſtice, The Duke of Hamilton, who wiſhed 
to get rid of a troubleſome adverſary, treated his complaint with 
neglect; and, in order to ſting him in the tendereſt part, reflected 
upon that courage which could be alarmed by imaginary dangers, 
Dundee left the houſe in a rage, mounted his horſe, and with a 
| troop of 50 horſemen, who had deſerted 4 to him from his regi- 
ment in England, galloped through the city, Being aſked by one 
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of his friends who ſtopt him, Where he was going? He waved his 


hat, and is reported to have anſwered, « Wherever the ſpirit of 
« Montroſe ſhall direct me.” In paſling under the walls of the ca- 
ſtle, he Ropt, ſcrambled up the precipice at a place difficult and 
dangerous, and held a conference with the Duke of Gordon, at a 


poſtern gate, the marks of which are ſtill to be ſeen, though the 
gate itſelf is built up. Hoping, in vain, to infuſe the vigour of his 
own ſpirit into the Duke, he preſſed him to retire with him into 
the highlands, raiſe his vaſſals there, who were numerous, brave, 
and faithful, and leave the command of the caſtle to Winram the 
Lieutenant Governor, an officer on whom Dundee could rely. The 
Duke concealed his timidity under the excuſe of a ſoldier. * A 
« ſoldier,” ſaid he, “cannot in honour quit the poſt that is aſſign- 
« ed him,” The novelty of the ſight drew numbers to the foot of 
the rock upon which the conference was held. Theſe numbers e- 
very minute increaſed ; and, in the end, were miſtaken in the city 
for Dundee's adherents. The convention was then fitting: News 
were carried thither, that Dundee was at the gates with an army, 
and had prevailed upon the governor of the caſtle to fire upon the 


Uſe which 


town ||]. The Duke of Hamilton, whoſe intelligence was better, the Duke of 


* Lord Balcarras. + General vi*Kay's manuſcript memoirs, written by him- 
ſelf. t Ibid. | Record of Scotch convention, March .8. 
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had the preſence of mind, by improving the moment of agitation, 
to overwhelm the one party, and provoke the other, by their fears. 
He ordered the doors of the houſe to be ſhut, and the keys to be 
laid on the table before him. He cried out, There was danger 
„within as well as without doors: That traitors muſt be held in 
© confinement until the preſent danger was over: But that the 
« friends of liberty had nothing to fear; for that thouſands were 
« ready to ſtart up in their defence at the ſtamp of his foot.” He 
ordered the drums to beat, and the trumpets to found through the 
city. In an inſtant, vaſt ſwarms of thoſe who had been brought in- 
to town, by him and Sir John Dalrymple, from the weſtern coun- 
ties, and who had been hitherto hid in garrets and cellars, ſhew- 
ed themſelves in the ſtreets, not indeed in proper habilements of 
war, but in arms, and with looks fierce and ſullen, as if they felt 
diſdain at their former concealment, . This unexpected fight increa- 
ſed the noiſe and tumult of the town, which grew loudeſt in the 
ſquare adjoining to the houſe where the members were confined ; 
and appeared ſtill louder to thoſe who were within, becauſe they 
were ignorant of the cauſe from which the tumult aroſe, and caught 
contagion from the anxious looks of each other. After ſome 
hours, the doors were thrown open, and the whig-members, as they 


went out, were received with the acclamations, and thoſe of the op- 


pofite party, with the threats and curſes of a prepared populace, 
Terrified by the proſpect of future alarms, many of the adherents of 
James quitted the convention, and retired to the country: More 
of them changed ſides : Only a very few of the moſt reſolute con- 
tinued their attendance *. 


Tur whig-party, thus left to themſelves, proceeded to ſettle the 
government. A momentary difference in opinion aroſe in private: 
The Duke of Hamilton, becauſe he was ſuſpected, preſſed with the 
more vehemence to ſettle the crown directly on William and Ma- 
ry: Lord Stair and his ſon had long + thought that an union of the 
two kingdoms was the ſureſt way to aggrandize both. With this 
view Lord Stair had got William to recommend that meaſurc 


* Balcarras, Gazette, April 1. Record of Scotch convention. 
+ Balcarras. Gazette, April 4. 
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ſtrongly in his letter to the convention, And now he and his ſon, 
together with Jord Tarbet, counſelled their countrymen to make 
the ſettlement of the crown and the union of the kingdoms go 
hand in hand. To the whigs they argued, “ That, in the preſent di- 
« ſtreſſed and diſtracted ſtate of England, Scotland would obtain 
better terms, than ſhe could expect at any other period.” To 
the friends of James, they got it ſuggeſted, © That the adjuſtment 
of the terms of the union would prolong the ſettlement of the 
« crown ; and that they ought to return to the convention, in order 
to embarraſs that ſettlement by loading it with a projet not dan- 
« gerous to their party, becauſe inextricable by the other.” But 
the friends of James, having learnt from whence the ſuggeſtion 
came, avoided to give their concurrence on account of the ſuggeſt- 
ers; and the more keen preſbyterians refuſed to liſten to an union 
with a people who yielded to prelacy, Lord Stair and his fon ſaw 
all the conſequences of ſplitting their own party, and relinquiſhed 
a project which, at a more fortunate period, the laſt of theſe 
perſons renewed with ſucceſs. 


Tux revolution in England was brought about by a coalition of 
whigs and tories ; but, in Scotland, by the whigs almoſt alone. 
Hence, the Scottiſh convention, inſtead of amuſing themſelves with 
ſchool-diiputes about words, which, while they diſcovered the fine 
lines of party in England, had embarraſſed the Engliſh convention, 
ſtruck their blow without ceremony, and came to a reſolution, 
that King James had, by his evil deeds, forfaulted his right to the 
crown; a term which, in the language of the law of Scotland, in- 
volved in it the excluſion of all his poſterity as well as his own, 
But, as this reſolution would have comprehended the other children 
of James, as well as the young Prince, they agreed upon the follow- 
ing explanation of the word forfaulted K. Agreed, that the word 
e forfault, in the reſolution, ſhould imply no other alteration in the 
„ ſucceſſion to the crown, than the ſecluſion of King James, the 
«* pretended Prince of Wales, and the children that ſhall be procrea- 
« ted of either of their bodies.“ Only five oppoled theſe reſolutions. 
One of the five was Sir George MKenzie, who had been removed 
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from the ſtation of Lord Advocate, when Sir John Dalrymple was 
placed in it by Lord Sunderland, Sir John Dalrymple concluded 
the debate with a force and a ſplendor of eloquence, the fame of 
which is lively to this day among the aged in Scotland ; exhibit- 
ing an example to Kings, either not to trample upon their ſub- 
jects, or not to put themſelves afterwards in their power. 


Tu convention next made offer of the crown to William and 
Mary : A vote in which the Duke of Queenſberry and the Mar- 
quis of Athole concurred, although they had refuſed to be preſent 
at the other. They reconciled their conduct by ſaying, “ That, 
* ſince the throne was declared vacant by the nation, they knew 
„none ſo worthy to fill it as the Prince and Princeſs of Orange:“ 
A mixture of ſentiment, intended to pleaſe both Kings, but which, 
like moſt compliments of the kind, pleaſed neither, From an ex- 
cels of zeal which betrayed the cauſe of it, the Duke of Hamilton 
demeaned himſelf to act the part of a clerk ; reading, at the ordi- 
nary place of proclamation, the act of convention aloud to the mean 
multitude, who found even their own vanity hurt in the ſacrifice 
which was made to it by the firſt man in the nation . With more 
dignity the parliament accompanied the offer of the crown with ſuch 
a declaration of rights, as laid open all the invaſions upon the conſtitu- 
tion, not of the late King alone, but of his brother, and aſcertained 
every diſputed pretenſion between the crown and the ſubject: For, 
accuſtomed either to trample upon their ſovereigns, or to be tram- 
pled upon by them, the Scottiſh nation choſe to leave nothing to 
be adjuſted afterwards by the vibration between the executive and 
legiſlative powers, which had kept the Engliſh conſtitution almoſt 
continually in a juſt medium, between the imperiouſneſs of the 


crown and the licentiouſneſs of the ſubject. The Earl of Argyle 


for the peers, Sir James Montgomery for the knights, and Sir John 
Dalrymple for the boroughs, were ſent to London with the offer 
of the crown, 


AFTER this ſentence of forfeiture againſt ſo great a part of the 
Scottiſh royal line, a ſudden damp ſtruck many of thoſe who had 
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pronounced it, in a nation accuſtomed to ſervility during the laſt PAR I. | 
forty years, and ſcarcely daring to feel itſelf free. But fome let- Book VIII. J [1 
ters intercepted from Lord Mellfort ſuſpended all returns of pity to yl 


James: In one of theſe to Lord Dundee, Mellfort ſaid, “ You will 1689. N 
« aſk no doubt how we ſhall be able to pay our armies : But can 14 
« you aſk ſuch a queſtion while our enemies, the rebels, have e- 
« ſtates to be forfeited ? We will begin with the great, and end with 
« the ſmall ones,” Another to Lord Balcarras contained theſe 
words: The eſtates of the rebels will recompenſe us. You 
« know there were ſeveral Lords whom we marked out, when you 
« and I were together, who deſerved no better fates; theſe will ſerve 
as examples to others:“ Words the more alarming, becauſe the per- 
ſons alluded to were not named: Hence, great terrors were felt 
by many, and pretended to be felt by more: The whig· party aſ- 
ſumed merit, becauſe they were the objects of theſe threats; indi- 
viduals entering into competitions concerning the degrees of the 
dangers they were expoſed to, and the Duke of Hamilton claiming 
pre- eminence beyond all others. Nor were ſundry of the adherents 
of James without their anxieties : For the conſciouſneſs even of de- 
fection in their hearts, when it had not appeared in their deeds, 
alarmed them ſecretly with ſuſpicions, leſt their looks had been ſtu- 
died, and their domeſtic converſations betrayed. After the letters: 
were read to the convention, the Duke of Hamilton, preſident of 
the aſſembly, riſing up, cried out with an impetuous voice, © Yow 
„ hear, you hear, my Lords and Gentlemen, our ſentence pronoun— 
„ ced, We muſt take our choice, to die, or to defend ourſelves.” 
Words more perſuaſive than the moſt artificial rhetoric *. 


Juks was not more leflened in the eyes of the Scotch. by theſe William's U 


letters, than his rival was raiſed by an accident which happened at nero at | ih! 
his takin — TE E | "ap taxing the | | 
taking the coronation-oath, 'The adminiſtration. of the coro a, Ae 4 
oath, | 0 


The adherents of the Stewart family have alwiſe maintained, that theſe letters 
were forgeries. It is plain from the printed memoirs of Lord Balcarrus, that he be- 
feved them to be authentic. I have conſulted the books of privy- council and the 
records of convention to get ligt; but can find none. jt l 
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ParTI. nation-oath of Scotland was a ceremony attended with much awe; 
Book VIII. the King holding up his right hand high, whilſt he ſwore, and re- 
 AAJ pPeating each word with ſlowneſs after the perſon who read it. It 
1689, contained a clauſe, that the King ſhould root out heretics. At theſe 
words, William ſtopt the Earl of Argyle, who was adminiſtring 
the oath, and declared, he did not mean to oblige himſelf to become 
à perſecutor. The commiſſioners anſwering, that ſuch was not the 
meaning of the oath: © Then,” ſaid the King, © I rake it in that 
« ſenſe only.” Whether this ſcruple was the effect of affectation or 
of delicacy, is immaterial : It became a King, andit pleaſed the peo- 

ple. 


The panic WutlsT theſe events in England and Scotland were the reſult of 
5 deſigns deeply laid and ably conducted, their effects in Ireland 
land, were in a great meaſure committed to chance. The pains which 
Lord Tyrconnel had long beſtowed in modelling his army, the 
known violence of his temper, the inſolence of the Roman catholics 
in proſperity, ſome indiſcreet expreſſions which had fallen from 
their prieſts &, the more alarming from the low condition of the 
men who uttered them, and above all, the cuſtom, almoſt habitual 
to the Iriſh proteſtants, of ſeeing Iriſh maſlacres in imagination, 
had, in the month of November, ſpread the panic of a maſſacre a- 
mongſt all the proteſtants of the north. Even the particular day, 
the gth of December, was believed to have been fixed for execu- 
tion, Whence the rumour originally took its riſe, no one could 
tell: For there was no diſtinguiſhing what fear only ſuggeſted, 
from what had been invented or repeated. After the rumour had 
been propagated for ſome weeks with a ſecret horror, it, at length, 
upon the 3d of December, blazed ſuddenly forth in the county of 
Down, Lord Mount-Alexander, upon that day, received an ano- 
nymous letter, warning him to provide for his ſafety. The letter 
was written, as appeared from its ſtile +, by one of the loweſt of the 

people. Nothing appeared to confirm the tidings it bore. But, 
for that very reaſon, all were ſtruck with the deeper panic. They 
reaſoned, © How deep and how well laid muſt a ſcheme be, of which 


* M*Kenzic, p 3. and 48. + Ibid. p. 3, 
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« we are unable to diſcover even the traces.“ All inquiry was PART I. 
drowned in the cries of women and children. The letter was every Boo VIII. 
where received as an indiſputable proof of the truth of the genera A 
report, It was ſent inſtantly *, by expreſſes, to the neighbouring N 
towns, and to Dublin, and from Dublin, it was communicated to 

all parts of the kingdom. 


Donxrxe this ferment, twelve popiſh companies, amounting Revolt of 
to full 1200 men, were ſent to take quarters in the proteſtant — = | 
town of Londonderry. By accident, no previous intimation ner ot it, 
of their deſtination had been ſent to the town, Three days before 
the time, which was imagined to have been fixed for the maſſacre, 
the troops reſted at Newton Limaviday, a village half a day's 
march from Londonderry. Tyrconnel, from the facility of ſinding 
recruits in a country full of people, and fond of war, had raiſed (:- 
veral regiments of men who were fix feet high + : The ſoldiers of 
theſe twelve companies were of that ſtature. A huge troop of wo: 
men and children followed them; as was the cuſtom of a ſocial 
and idle people. In the tumult of quartering, ſome diſorders were 
committed by the ſoldiers. The inhabitants complained | to Mr 
Philips the proprietor of the village, and their paſſions exaggerated 
the objects of their complaints. As it is natural for the human 
mind to be inflamed by thoſe who appear inflamed themſelves, the 
imagination of Mr Philips increaſed the importance of the circum- 
ſtances that were related to him. He immediately ſent an expreſs 
in the night-time, with a letter || to the inhabitants of Londonder- 
Ty, which deſcribed the appearance and manners of the men, and 
informed them of his ſuſpicions, that they were deſtined: for their 
deſtruction : A ſhort time before, another expreſs had been diſpatch- 
ed for that town 5 from Belfaſt, with a copy of the anonymous let- 
ter which Lord Mount-Alexander had received. Upon the arrival 
of this laſt meſſenger, who came in the evening, a report ſpread 
through the town, that he brought bad news; but, as nobody could 
learn what theſe were, a fear heightened by uncertainty ſeized all. 
Next morning, whilit the people were conveened to hear the con- 


* McKenzie, p. 3. + Ibid. p. 2. + Walker, p. 7. 
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tents of Lord Mount-Alexander's letter, the meſſenger from Mr. 
Philips arrived &. So that the two letters were read almoſt toge- 
ther. Immediately after, ſucceſſive informations were communicated 
to thoſe who were in the more diſtant parts of the aſſembly, and by 
them inſtantly ſpread through the reſt, that the troops were prepa- 
ring to march, had marched, were approaching, and that officers 
were arrived to demand admittance for the corps which followed 
them. The graver citizens, and thoſe of better ranks, accounting 
reſiſtance vain +, declared their opinions for admitting the troops. 
But the younger part of the aſſembly, and thoſe of meaner condi- 
tion, whoſe paſſions, both from nature and habit, are alwiſe violent, 
cried out, © The very ſtature of the men, the fulneſs of the compa- 
« nies, ſhewed they were intended for ſome deadly purpoſe. Their 
« women and children followed, in expectation of finding that 
« pleaſure in plunder, which their huſbands and fathers were 
« to enjoy in blood.” While this diſpute was carrying on, the 
troops had halted within fight of the town, to wait for the return 
of their officers : And, at length becoming tired with waiting, and 
irritated by the affront of delay, they marched up t o the town. But, 
when they came within an hundred yards of the walls nine youths 
+ ruſhed forth from their companions, pulled up the draw-bridge, 
ſhut the gates, and drew the bars. Animated at the fight of the 
action, others flew to ſeize the guard room, to break open the ma- 
gazine, to diſtribute the arms: The reſt promiſcuouſly commanding 
and commanded, placed centinels on the walls, pointed what miſe- 
rable cannon they found there, and returned a deſiance. On the 
behaviour of theſe nine youths turned the fate of Ireland, and per- 
haps of King James; and therefore their ſervice is the more worthy 


of commemoration. 


Rovstd by this example, the inhabitants of Inniſkilling, a few 
days after, roſe againſt their magiſtrates, refuſed admittance to 
Tyrconnels troops, and wrote $ to the inhabitants of Londonderry, 
propoſing mutual aſſiſtance for mutual defence. The ſpirit of re- 
ſiſtance in theſe two towns was, in a few days, communicated to 


* McKenzie, p. 3- + Walker, p. 7. M*Kenzie, p. 4. + Ib. p. 4. 
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all the proteſtant inhabitants of the northern counties, Tn the pro- pIRN TI. 
vince of Ulſter, the people of the counties of Down, Antrim, Ard- BO O x VIII. 
magh. Moneghan, Derry, Donnegal, and Tyrroue, aflemble1 ſepa- 
rately , choſe each a general, and a council for che defer Hr each 1689. 
ſeparate county, and appointed a general council of union at Hillſ- 
borough, for the common intereſt of all, The: councils raiſed 

regiments, made other preparations tor defence, and wrote ſecret- 

ly to England to implore protection from the Prince of Grange. 


Bur, while the Prince was obſerving wiſe and provident mea- The Prince 
ſures for the ſettlement of England and Scotland, he left ireland * pg 
intirely neglected. He would ſcarce liſten 4 to the accounts brought hes. - 
ſrom that country, or ſee thoſe who brought them. He received 
with coldneſs all ſchemes for the ſpeedy relief of the proteſtant in. 
tereſt there. He ſent no troops from England into Ireland, Inſtead 
of ſtationing any part of the Engliſh fleet to guard and over. awe 
that kingdom, he laid it up under Lord Dartmouth in the Med. 
way ; not daring either to truſt him with the charge of thefleet, or 
to diſcover his diſtruſt of him, by giving it to another, And, inſtead 
of taking any ſoothing meaſures to gain Tyrconnel, the Lord Lieu. 
tenant, to his intereſt, or vigorous ones to frighten him from aſ- 
ſerting thoſe of James, he contented himſelf with ſending over 
Colonel Hamilton, one of Tyrconnel's friends, the ſame man who 
had attended James in his barge to Rocheſter, to ſummon Tyr- 
connel to ſubmit to the preſent adminiſtration. Hamilton be- 
trayed his truſt, and adviſed him to refuſe obedience. Tyrconnel 
remained long in ſuſpenſe between his hopes and his fears from 
both princes, and perhaps not without ſome views, from the irre- 
gularity of his ambition, of erecting an eſtabliſhment for himſelf, 
independent of both. His uncertainty was encreaſed by his re- 
ceiving no orders: from James, whoſe letters were either inter- 
cepted, or who neglected Ireland, like the Prince, During this * 
period Tyrconnel amuſed the Prince with promiſes, but {till avoid- 1 
ed to fulfill them, At length James having, upon the 12th of Ja- 
nuary, wrote him a letter in which he promiſed to land ſoon in Ireland 


* McKenzie, p. 11. + Clarendon's diary, paſſim. 
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PR J. with a great French force, his reſolutions became fixed, But ſtilb 
Book VIII. pretending a conflict between the duties of a citizen, and the ho- 
rour of a ſoldier, he declared his opinion to the chief men of the 
proteſtant party, that Ireland ought to be ſurrendered, but that he 
could not do it without that Prince's permiſſion who had commit- 
ted the charge of it to him; and ſent Lord Mountjoy, who was 
looked upon as the head of the proteſtant intereſt, to James, to ſatis- 
fy him, that Ireland was incapable of defence: A ſtratagem which 
but prepares both gained time, and freed Tyrconnel from a troubleſome opponent, 
to defend Mountjoy had no ſooner departed, than Tyrconnel gave orders for 
— raiſing twenty new popiſh regiments of 1000 men each; and, when 

Mountjoy arrived in Paris, he was immediately committed to the 
Baſtile. 


— of re- Why11sT there were doubts of TyrconnePs intentions, the pro- 
ſtants, uncertain of events in England, and diſcouraged by the in- 
attention of the Prince of Orange, aſſumed a ſimilar ambiguity of 
conduct. The northern counties publiſhed declarations, that their 
aſſociations were only intended in ſelf-defence againſt the dangers 
of a maſſacre. The inhabitants of Londonderry * wrote apologies 
for what had pafled, to be communicated to Tyrconnel, and everr 
to be {ent into England, They publiſhed a declaration + full of 
loyalty to King James, before they knew he had retired, praying for 
long dominion to a Prince who had already reſigned it. 


1689. 


But, when they heard of Lord Mountjoy's fate, ſaw new popiſh 
regiments railing every where, and underſtood that moſt of the 
commiſſions were given to officers + who agreed to aſk no pay for 
their men; a declaration that their ſubſiſtence was to ariſe from 
the miſeries of their opponents ; the parties of proteſtants and 
papiſts declared a- new, and openly, their mutual jealoufies : The 
one expreſied their ſuſpicions left former cruelties ſhould be re- 
peated ; the other were conſcious of merited revenge for late inju- 
Ties; and boch j gave and received terrors by turns. Many of the rich, 


* McKenzie, page 18. + Walker, page 41. + Walker, page 9. 
McKenzie, page 10. 
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ind of the weaker ſex, removed * their perſons and their effects PAN TI. 
to ſtrong places, and into Scotland and + England. The ſight of Boo x VIII 
their own numbers, when they met in theſe places, or on the WWW 
ſhores, increaſed, by the contagion of ſympathy, the fear which n 
each individual had brought along with him. But the minds of 

thoſe who remained at home were ſtill more agitated: For, in ſe- 

veral towns, agreements | were made to receive garriſons compo- 

ſed equally of the forces of each party: A ſtate of neutrality tull 

of ſuſpenſe and of jealouſy, and even more dreadful to the garriſons, 

and to the towns poſſeſſed by them, than all the ſufferings of actual 

War. 


TRE Prince's neglect of Ireland was variouſly accounted for : Cauſes of | 
Thoſe who looked for political views in all his meaſures, imputed it — 2 i 
to an opinion which Lord Hallifax had ſuggeſted, that nothing Ireland. 
could 1mpel the Engliſh ſo much to a ſpeedy ſettlement of England, 
as a proſpect of the unſettled condition of Ireland. Thoſe who ſaw 
only malignant ends in all his actions, exclaimed, after his advance 
ment to the throne, © That he had encouraged the Iriſh to rebel, 

« in order to procure an opportunity of enriching, by their fortei- 

* tures, the followers of his fortunes,” But people who judged 

with leſs refinement, and therefore probably with more truth, 

drew apologies for the Prince's conduct, from the credit which he 

gave to the aſſurances of Tyrconnel, his own opinion that the pro- 

vinces of England would eaſily follow the fate of the kingdom to 

which they belonged, the diſgrace which an unſucceſsful attempt 

might bring upon his new adminiſtration, and perhaps ſome diſtruſt 

of ſeamen and ſoldiers who had ſo lately ſhown ſo little ſteadineſs ,, Rem. 
to their own maſter, Sir William Temple's ſon, ſecretary at war, ple's volun- 
who had engaged to the Prince for the fidelity and ſucceſs of Colo- 222 6 
nel Hamilton, thought it his duty, ſome time after, by a voluntary his matter, 
death, to take the blame off the Prince, and throw it upon himſelf: 

A young gentleman of the fineſt accompliſhments, happy in the 

poſſeſſion of a woman he loved, and in high proſperity! He left 

* Gazette, March 6. and April 20. + Judge Keeling's letter in Archbi- 
ſhop King, page 347. 4 M*Kenzie, page g. 
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PART ” hehind him a note to this purpoſe. © My own imprudence in the 
Book VIII. « Prince's ſervice, and the hurt I have done it, are the cauſes of my 


death. I wiſh him ſucceſs in all his undertakings, and a better 


1689. «ſervant than I have proved *.“ A fate which, amid the great 
convulſions of ſtate, recalled the minds of men to the delicacies of 
honour, and to the tender feelings of nature, 


* Clarendon's diary, April 19. Rereſby, 46. 
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Court, —Oppoſition in Parliament. The Whigs attack the Tories. Book I. 
The Rings Arts to remove Oppoſition. —Parſimony of Parliament ——It VN 

hurts public Credit, — The Kin g's grand Scheme for compoſing Differ- 
ences diſappointed ——Cauſes of this Diſappointment, —=His Breach 
with the Church. Declaration of War againſt France. 


f IL LIAM was ſcarcely ſeated upon the new throne, when gtate of par- 
he experienced the truth of a maxim, repeated by all phi- ties. 


loſophers, but believed by very few of their hearers, That 
crowns are encircled with thorns. The adherents of the late King 
exclaimed, That the Prince of Orange had, under pretence of 
« preſerving the conſtitution, overturned it, broke faith with the na- 
« tion, and trampled upon the laws of God and of man,” William's 
ſucceſs, ſince his arrival in England, had been ſo rapid, that many of 
the tories, who had, in the torrent of national ſympathy, concurs 
red in placing the crown upon his head, ſcarcely recollected till now, 
that they had by their own votes, not only dethroned King James, 
A 


PART I. 
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but preferred the two Princeſſes, the Prince of Orange, and their 
iſſues, to his ſon; and * pretended they had only not oppoſed, 
rather than confeſſed they had promoted, events which they had 
not originally foreſcen. Moſt of the church were obliged, from 
pride, and a regard to conſiſtency of character, to appear diſcontent- 
cd with the elevation of the Prince; ſeeing there were few cler. 
gymen who had not, in the pulpit, or writings, or in converſation, 
inveighed againſt the right of the ſubject to infringe the ſucceſſion 
to the crown upon any account whatſoever. The calviniſtical 
tenets, in which the Prince had been educated, the great number of 
diſſenters who had attended him into England, the ſtill greater 
numbers which were ſeen plying at court, and the indiſcretion of 
both in accounting his victories to be their own, had added the im- 
pulſes of jealouſy to thoſe of honour in the minds of the clergy, 
Of the ſeven biſhops who had been perſecuted by King James, only 
one, Lloyd of St Aſaph, waited on the new King, or took the oaths 
to his government, When Queen Mary tent to aſk Sancroft's bleſ- 
ſing, his anſwer was, “ That ſhe muſt aſk her father's, for his would 
«* not otherwiſe be heard in heaven.” Even the ableſt men ach 
more from paſt impreſſions, than from foreſight: The Prince had 
been accuſtomed from his youth, to conſider the diſſenters as the 
friends of his family and country, and the church to be attached 
to thoſe Princes who were the enemies of both; and, therefore, 
fo ſoon as he diſcovercd the coldneſs of the clergy, it excited his 
reſentment, or ſuch a degree of diſtruſt and reſerve, as the jealouſy 
of party conſtrued into reſentment. From the palt ſervices of the 
whigs, the King flattered himſelf with their future compliance with 
his will: But, fearing the loſs of their popularity, they reſolved 
to continue that jealouſy of the crown which their party 
had always entertained, and which they were now aſhamcd to relin- 
quiſh, 


Tat King was teazed by the humours, as well as the parties of his 
new ſubjects : The number of the great, who had ventured their 
lives and fortunes in the cauſe of the revolution, or whom it was 
of conſequence to prevail upon to ſubmit to it, was ſo conſiderable, 

Sir John Rereſby, and Clarendon's diary, paſſim. 
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that it became impoſlible to gratify the expectations of the former, PAR A II. 


or to throw out ſuſſicient temptations to the latter. Hence ſome 
of them complained of the King's ingratitude, and others of his 
neglect, Thoſe who formed their ſentiments of regard or averſion 
upon manner, were diſguſted with that of the King, His natural 
inattention and reſerve, which aroſe partly from the extenſive 
forcign projects that were continually rolling in his thoughts, 
and partly from a thorough conviction of the ſelfiſhneſs of indivi- 
duals who approached him, prevented his gaining thoſe perſons by 
complaiſance, who could not be gained by favours, or upon whom 
he had not favours to beſtow, The number of the diſcontented 
was increaſed by the return of pity, felt by ſome in a ſtronger by 
others in a weaker degree, but felt by moſt in ſome degree, for the 
fate of the late King. In the lower ranks of the nation, a national 
characteriſtic of the Engliſh inſtantly appeared. The populace of Lon- 
don took offence at the looks, the dreſs, and language of the Dutch 
troops; fancying all theſe to be ugly and mean, merely becauſe their 
eycs and ears had not been accuſtomed to them. They deſpiſed the 
modeſt air and parſimonious manners of the Dutch officers; they 
inſulted the ſoldiers. All popular paſſions are contagious ; even ſome 
who were of ranks * which ſhould have elevated them above allu- 
ming the ideas of the populace, were betrayed into ſimilar ſentiments. 
The foreigners were at firſt uncertain what to think of ſuch treat- 
ment, from men who had invited them into their country, and who 
{tiled them their deliverers ; but at laſt, imputing it to national ca- 
price or diſeaſe, they overlooked, or pretended to overlook it: A 
conduct which, whilſt it commanded the reſpect of the brave and 
the wiſe, made the abject and the weak imagine, that perſons who 
could bear ſuch contumelies, deſerved to ſuffer them, 


WILLIAM bad not the reſources of ſucceeding princes to over- 
come his difficulties. The revenues of the ſtate would appear in- 
conſiderable, and the offices of government, of arms, and of revenue, 
few in number, and ſmall in profit, ſhould we compare them 
to thoſe of the preſent times. Beſides, men of family had, at that 
time, as much pride in living frugally, and beſtowing attention 


* Sir John Rereſby, page 319, et paſſim. 
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upon their private affairs, as their poſterity have now in diſregard- 
ing both. Hence the dependence upon government was flight, 
and individuals were left at liberty to follow thcir own principles, 
prejudices, and caprices. 


Alps the pomp of royalty, William found his happineſs poiſon- 
cd in a quarter which he little ſuſpected: His Dutch became as diſ- 
contented as his Engliſh ſubjects, The French, in his abſence, having 
declared war againſt Holland, his own enemies and thoſe of his 
family exclaimed, “ That, while he kept the Dutch army ſo long 
« in England to ſecure himſelf, he left his country expoſed to the 
« vengeance of France; and that he detained their fleet with an 
« intention to join it to the Engliſh fleet, and to uſe both in op- 
« preſſing the liberties of Holland, at a time when ſhe was defence- 
<« leſs within, and threatened by a foreign enemy from without.“ 
Even the more moderate lamented, © That William's abſence from 
« Holland, and the attention to his duties as the King of another 
« country, could not fail to draw off his mind from thoſe which 
© he owed to them as their Stadtholder.” The rivalſhip and pride 
of nations aroſe in the minds of the Dutch. The popular cry 
was, That Holland muſt expect to be no more, for the future, than 
an appendage to England.“ William, who was attached to his 
countrymen with all the paſſion of a lover, felt how dearly a Prince 
pays for the dominion of another country, who runs a riſk of lo- 
ſing the eſtimation of his own. 


Bur, againſt all theſe diſſiculties, William hoped to derive fecu- 
rity from his own ſpirit, from poſſeſſion, from that love of liberty 
which is natural to the Engliſh, and, above all, from their hereditary 
hatred of the people who had given refuge to his rival : For he, 
who had been all his life employed in managing the parties 
of a free ſtate, well knew, that popular governments are conducted 
as often by the imaginations as by the intereſts of the people, and 
not more by the principles of union than by thoſe of antipathy : 
He, therefore, placed his chief ſecurity in the popular opinioh, that 
his own ſupport was neceſſarily connected with the humiliation, and 


that of the late King with the exaltation, of the natural enemy of 
England, 
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Tux ſtate of the convention, however, appeared to be a fortunate Barr II. 


circumſtance for the King. Although, in the heat of the whig-vic 


Book I. 


tory, the members returned to the houſe of commons were the 


moſt violent of that party, and therefore naturally inclined 8. 


1689. 
te of pare 


to circumſcribe the power of the crown; yet, old and recent in- liament, 


juries, the conſciouſneſs that they could never be forgiven by the 
late King, and their pleaſure in having obtained the declaration of 
Tights; all determined them to maintain the ſettlement of the 
crown itſelf, In the houſe of Lords, which, from former connections, 
was expected to retain prejudices for the abdicated family, the 
averſion of nobles to republican principles, with their own princi- 
ple, that the power of the crown ſhould be ſupported, whoever 
wore it, but ſtill more, the terror of many, leſt they ſhould be 
called to account for their concurrence with royal meaſures in the 
two late reigns, gave hopes that the rights of the crown would 
be maintained even by thoſe who had ſcruples about the King's ti- 
tle. The excluſion of the popiſh Lords, the abſence of ſeveral 
non-juring biſhops and peers, the flight of ſome of James's ſer- 
vants into France with their maſter, and the impriſonment of o— 
thers of them by the great council, or by the convention, were 
circumſtances which juſtified theſe hopes ; becauſe they had remo- 
ved from the houſe of Lords almoſt all the partiſans of the late 
King. Hence a moſt extraordinary ſtate of party appeared in this 
parliament, fo long as it ſat. For the aſſembly of commons, which 
had put the crown on William's head, oppoſed, and the aſſembly of 
Lords, which had endeavoured to keep it off, ſupported moſt of his 
meaſures, 


In a country where the laws declare, that the King's miniſters State of the 
are reſponſible for his faults, all eyes were intent upon the choice court. 


which the King was to make of his miniſtry; and, for that rea- 
fon, he was embarraſſed. To mix whigs and tories together, men 
ſuſpecting and ſuſpected, hating and hated by each other, was full 
of difficulties. To truſt his ſervice to. the tories alone, many of 
whom ſeemed averſe to his title, appeared dangerous. To truſt 
it to the whigs alone, was to declare himſelf the head of a party, 
and give countenance to a ſuſpicion, that he intended to govern 


Parr II. by thoſe who had chicfly raifed himſelf to government, and to 
Book TI. 
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proſcribe all others from views of ambition. Gratitude, or rather 


the ſhame of ingratitude, prevailed with William: He threw almoſt 


1689. 


all power into the hands of the whigs, Lord Nottingham being 
almoſt the only notorious oppoſer of the King's elevation who 
was brought into adminiſtration. He and Lord Shrewfbury were 
appointed ſecretaries of ſtate; the one from the remembrance of 
paſt, the other partly from views of future ſervices, and partly to 
pay a compliment to the high-church party with which he was 
connected, Upon the promotion of Nottingham, the tories com- 
plained, they were all excluded from the participation of power, ex- 
cept one; and the whigs, that even one was admitted. By ſtrange 
reverſes of fortune, Burnet, who had been proſcribed by the late 
King for libelling him, was made a biſhop, and Pylkinton * was cho- 
ſen Lord Mayor of that city in which he had been fined in L. 100,000 
for a ſimilar offence againſt the Duke of York. The Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was put upon the liſt of the privy-council, leſs from at- 
tention to him than to his order, The privy ſcal, which had been ta- 
ken from Hallifax in the late reign, was reſtored to him, and Lord 
Danby placed at the head of the council board ; diſpoſals which plea- 
ſed neither the whigs nor the torics; not the former, becauſe theſe 
Lords had formerly humbled the whig-cauſe; not the latter, becauſe 
they had lately overturned the tory one, But Danby, who wiſhed 
for his old ſtaff of Lord-treaſurer, thought his ſervices ill requited ; 
and, to make him reparation, he was created a Marquis. In order 
to make room for ſuch perſons as had real merit in promoting the 
revolution, or whole pretenſions to merit were gladly pretended 
to be believed, the treafury, the admiralty, and even the chancery, 
were put into commiſſion. But the contrivance was diſobliging 
even to ſome of the perſons who were honoured: For Lord Mor- 


daunt and Herbert, the one in the treaſury, the other in the ad- 
miralty, complained, they only prefided, where they ought to have 
fitten alone, By ſome unaccountable accident in the arrange- 


ment of places, Lord Godolphin, who had been at the head of the 


Gazette, March 22. 
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treaſury in the reign of Charles the Second, and reduced to be cham- Parr II. | 
berlain to the Queen upon the ſucceſſion of that Prince's brother, Boo J. 4; 
was appointed to no higher ſtation than that of a commiſſioner at WW. NW 
the treaſury- board. But what pleaſed all, was the nomination of 19. Il 
the judges : Each privy-counſellor was directed to bring in a liſt 14 
of twelve; and, from theſe liſts, the judges were ſelected; men of a- | 
bility, and, which was no leſs material for imprinting duz reverence | 
for law, in a nation governed by laws and not by will, men of j ö 
high, yet gracious manners. Military preferments were given to 1 
Lord Churchill, but not ſuited either to his ambition or to his ava- | 
rice, No notice was taken of his lady; ſhe continued as uſual in 
the family of the Princeſs Anne: A ſituation ſeemingly of ſmall 
conſequence, but which, for that very reaſon, her pride and her 
ſpirit of intrigue determined her to convert into a great one. Lord 
Sunderland was, by the voice of all, excluded from every depart- 
ment of government; by ſome, becauſe he had ſerved King 
James; by others, becauſe he had betrayed him; and by a few, leit 


they might appear to have been the partners of his treachery. 


But, though Nottingham, Shrewſbury, Hallifax, and Danby, ap- 
peared the public miniſters of government, the King in ſecret put 
bis real confidence in friends more antiently and more ſincerely 
attached to him; and chiefly in Mr Sidney, and in Bentink, a 
Dutchman, the firſt of whom he. created Lord Sidney, and the 
laſt Lord Portland. Nottingham, IIallifax, and Danby, imputing 
the want of the King's confidence to jealouſies inſtilled into him 
by each other, embarraſſed him by their mutual complaints, and 
his affairs, by thwarting one another. Nottingham, however, made 
ule of that advantage, which ſingularity of ſituation gives to every 
man of addreſs: Under the pretence of making his ſovereign ac- 
quainted with the detail of a conſtitution, to which it was no of- 
tence to ſuppoſe he was a ſtranger *, he turniſhed William with a liſt 
of all the prerogatives of the crown, with their dependencies on each 
other; an artifice + by which he intended to alienate the King's mind 
from that whig-party which had been accuſtomed to oppole the in- 
tcreſts of prerogative: And to the leſſons of Nottingham, William 


* Burnet, 2. p. 3. & 14. 1 Burnet, 2. P. 3. 
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willingly liſtened, from a vanity to preſerve that conſtitution un- 
impaired, which had been committed to his care; and, perhaps, alſo 
from the love of that power which men who cannot ſubmit to o- 
thers are the fondeſt to poſſeſs, But Hallifax and Danby, diſcon- 
tented with their ſituation, and believing all others to be as diſcon- 
tented as themſelves, preſerved meaſures, and formed connec- 
tions with the adherents of the old court; inſinuating to their own 
friends, that it was a prudent thing in others to follow their ex- 
ample. Sir John Rereſby relates, in his Memoirs, that Lord Hal- 
lifax and Lord Danby ſaid to him, the one, That wiſe men muſt 
« not venture too far;” and the other, “ That, if King James would 
« quit his prieſts, he might ſtill retrieve his affairs“ When ſuch 
men faid ſuch things, the allurements of a court were thrown 
out to others in vain, Many looked * aſide to the old, at the very 
time they were receiving favours from the new eſtabliſhment, Ha- 
lifax even + avoided the titles and ribbons which others ſollicited, 
leſt honours conferred by one prince might be turned into diſgraces 
by another. In ſuch a ſituation, the true lovers of their country 
ſaw, with foreboding minds, that all national exertions muſt be 
weak, inaccurate, and diſappointed, if not betrayed. 


Inx effects of this diſunion in the nation, and in the King's 
councils, appeared in an oppoſition to the firſt meaſure propo- 
ſed by the King. Truſting more to the compliance of the Lords, 
than to that of the commons, he had recommended to ſcme peers to 
carry through the houſe of Lords a bill which had been framed in 
council for converting the convention into a parliament : 1 hey o- 
beyed, and the bill paſſed their houſe j without oppoſition. But, 
when they ſent it to the commons the fourth day after William 
was proclaimed, a violent oppoſition, headed by Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, was made, under pretence, that a parliament could not af- 
ſemble without the King's writ; and that, as the preſent convention 
had been called before the Prince of Orange received the crown, it 
was incapable of being converted into a parliament. The diſpute ap- 
peared on firſt view to regard forms, not ſubſtance : But ſome of 


* Clarendon's diary, and Rereſby paſſim. + Rereſby, 349. 
1 Journal of the houſe of Logds 23d February. 
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the Tories meant to bring into doubt the King's title, by impugn- Par II. |: |, 
ing the validity of that aſſembly which had conferred it; and o- Book I. Fi 
thers had in view, if a new parliament was called, to recover that LN 


ſuperiority in elections, which the whigs, in the firſt ferments 1689. [| 
upon the Prince of Orange's arrival, had obtained over them. How- 
ever, the intereſts of individuals prevailed over thoſe of party 
in moſt of the tories. They knew, that a new election mult be 
attended with a new expence to themſelves ; they deſerted Sey- 
mour in his oppoſition, and the convention was converted into a Feb. 13- 
parliament, Upon this, many perſons of diſcontented tempers, or 


who were attached to the late King, deſerted their attendance in 
parliament, 


Ax attack from the tories could be no great ſurpriſe to Wil- and chiefly | 
lam ; but he ſoon met with a ſucceſſion of chagrines, from that i eee 
whig=party which had placed him upon the throne, The chief 
objects of government, both in their own importance, and in the 
King's mind, were the ſupport of Holland, attacked at that time by 
France, the reduction of Ireland, and the ſettlement of a revenue 
upon himſelf. And therefore, in the ſirſt ſpeech which he made 


to the convention after he was proclaimed, he had recommended 
theſe capital objects to conſideration: But he couched the laſt of 
them under the general expreſſion of“ A ſettlement at home.” 
Inſtead of proceeding, however, as he wiſhed, the commons, three 
days after, voted *, that the King ſhould be deſired to beſtow a do- 
native upon the foreign forces which were to leave the kingdom: 
An inſinuation as plain as could be decently given, that their pre- 
ſence was no longer agreeable. And the ſame day, they began to ue lice | 
make inquiries into the faults of the two late reigns, by order- 1 ' 
ing accounts to be made up, of the money expended upon pro- telt. i 
ſecutions and ſecret ſervices during that period. Scon after | 
they ranged the malverſations of theſe reigns under ſeven different In 
heads, and appointed a committee to inquire who had committed 
them, They named another] to prepare accuſations, as they ſhould 


think proper, againſt thoſe adherents of the late King who were 


Journals houſe of Commons, Feb. 21. + Ibid. March 5. + Ibid. | 
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already in cuſtody. And, to incite private perſons to aſk redreſs 
for the injuries they had ſuffered, they appointed a third to receive 
their complaints, Votes, by which, in the courſe of a few days, 
one halt of the nation ſeemed to be ſet in battle-array againſt the 
other. 


But, an opportunity preſenting itſelf, for ſuſpending the mutual 
animoſities of parties, by means of their greater paſſion againſt a 
common enemy, the King embraced it. Having received intel- 
Iigence, that the late King was ſailed from Breſt for Ireland, he 
communicated the news immediately to parliament; and taking ad- 
vantage of a circumſtance, that James had with him a few French 
officers, added, that the invaſion was ſupported by a French force, 
At the ſound of the words, French force, all domeſtic animoſity 


parliament, ſeemed in an inſtant to ceaſe, and cach vied with his neighbour, 


that James 
15 ſailed. 


in manifeſting zeal for the new government, and rage againſt 
that foreign power which was attempting to overturn it; ſome 
being actuated by ſincerity, and others by a defire to conceal the 
want of it. But the {former were, by far, the molt numerous, 
For, in the reſtoration of King James, all the whigs dreaded puniſh- 
ment fer what they had done, and moſt of the tories, for what 
they had neglected to do, Many of this laſt party, who held the 


rights of James's ſon to be ſacred, were averſe to his own perſon, 


Others, who diſliked the preſent King, were ſtill more averſe to re- 
ceive another from France. And all trembled at the brink of the 
precipice, when they beheld before them the horrors of civil war, 
and the more dreadtul horrors of revenge after it, which ever ſide 
ſhould prevail, Boch houles, therefore, unanimouſly reſolved to 
make an offer of their lives and fortunes to the King: And, to 
make the offer more jolemn, both waited upon him, when their 
addreſs was preſented. The city of London thanked the houſes 
for what they had done. The King's anſwer to the addreſs was 
ſuch az only an Engliſh prince can uſe to an Engliſh parliament. 
In raiang the dignity of the people, it raiſed that of the perſon who 
was placed at their head: „ aflure you,” ſaid he, I will never 
« abute the confidence you ſhall put in me; being fully perſua- 
„ ded, that there is no ſure foundation of a good agreement be- 
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« tween a king and his people, but a mutual truſt: When that is PAR II. 
« once broken, a government is half diſſolved: It ſhall, therefore, Book I. 
« be my chief care never to give any parliament c»uſe to diſtruſt 


« me; and the beſt method I can chuſe for that purpole, is never 
« to expect any thing from them, but what it ſhall be their own 
« intereſt to grant,” In the ſame anſwer, he took advantage of the 
zeal manifeſted in the addreſs, to urge the parliament for the 
preparations of war, for the payment of the Dutch charges in the 
cauſe of the revolution, and for the ſettlement of the revenue, which 
he now called by its proper name, To reduce Ireland, he deman- 
ded 20,000 men: For the marine ſervice, he ſaid, a powerful fleet 
was neceſſary to be joined to the Dutch fleet, in order to guard the 
ſeas againſt France. His words, when he mentioned the Dutch, 
were pointed and ſtrong, partly with the view of recovering his 
popularity among his countrymen, and partly from inclination, 
« The Dutch,” he ſaid, «© had neglected their own ſafety, to relieve 


« England from the extremity ſhe was under. By this ſervice 


« they had drawn unevitable deſtruction upon themſelves, unleſs it 
« was now repaid: The ruin of Holland was, by her encmies, in- 
<« tended as a ſtep to that of England. They have really,” conti- 
nued he, «© exhauſted themſelves to a degree which is not eaſily to 
be imagined ; and Iam confident, your generoſity towards them 
„will have as little bounds, as theirs had towards you.” 


WiLlLiam, about the ſame time, took other wiſe meaſures 
to gain the afleions of his people. He ſent a meſſage to the com- 
mons, in which he deſired, That, in ſettling the revenue, they 
would: either take away, or regulate the tax of hearth-money; a 
tax which produced 200,000 pounds a year; but which, becauſe 
the officers of the revenue, in levying it, were at liberty to enter 
private houſes when they pleaſed, was deemed inconſiſtent with 
the honours of English liberty. Yet even the popularity of this of- 
fer was made the ſubject of party-divifion in parliament &. The 
whigs inſiſted to relieve the people; the tories contended, that 
their burden. ſhould be continued, urder the pretence, that the 


Journals of the houſe of Commons, March 5th, Burnet, 2. pag. 13. 
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Farr I. hearth-money was a ſurer fund, upon which money could be bor- 
Book J. rowed, than any other; but, in reality, with a view to diſappoint the 


Dt”, 


y King of the credit of the meaſure. All free nations are generous 
„ 1089. 


and affectionate, at leaſt for a ſeaſon ; but the Engliſh above all o- 
thers. The people had been accuſtomed to ſee their Princes prel- 
ſing taxes upon them, inſtead of removing taxes; and were ſenſi- 
bly affected with this well-timed generoſity of their new ſovereign, 
In the end, both houſes of parliament preſented an addreſs of 
thanks to the King; and the city of London followed the exams 
ple, 


Makes an a- Tur King took another opportunity to diſcover his attention to 
pology for ſei- 8 5 n 
zing ſuſpect- the intereſts of liberty. Having cauſed ſome perſons to be ſeized 
ed perſons. upon treafonable ſuſpicions, he ſent information of what he had 
March 1. gone to the houſe of Lords, uſing theſe expreſſions: © That, being 
« extremely tender of doing any thing which the law did not 
fully warrant, he had acquainted their Lordſhips with what 
„he had thought himſelf under a neceſſity of doing, for the 
„public peace and fecurity of the government.“ In a monar— 
chy, to revere the laws, is to reſpect the people: Both houſes joined 
in an addreſs of thanks for this delicacy of the King; and ſuſpend- 
ed fora month the haheas corpus act; a favour granted to admi- 
nitration, for the firſt time, ſince the act had been paſſed. But, 
while moſt were ſatisfied of the neceſſity which ſeemed to call ior 
the meaſure, and thought, that, in fecret and dangerous conipira— 
cies, the citizen had no right to complain, who loſt his liberty for a 
| ſhort time, that it might be preſerved for ever; others exclaimed, 
that a breach was made in the barrier of perſonal treedom, and that 
the worſt precedents were often cſtabliſhed in the reigns of the 


beſt Princes. 


Parſimonrof NoTw1THSTANDING all theſe attentions, however, the com- 
parliament. mons could not be induced to proceed in ſupplying the King's 
wants as he wiſhed. Men had now become ſenſible that the de- 
pendence of Charles the Second, and the independence of his bro- 


* Burnet 2. 13. + Journals of the houſe of Commons, March. 11. 
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ther upon parliaments, had arifen from the ſtraits of the one, and PARA. 
the aſſluence of the other. The whig-party, therefore, laid down a BOOK I. 


regular plan * to k:ep the King dependent by his neceſlity; and 
the tories gave way to 1t, partly from the malicious pleaſure of 
leeing him in difſi-ulties, and partly from the proſpect of giving 
him a difguſt at the whigs. The commons firlt voted ,+ That the 
late King's revenue ſhould be levied until the 29th of June inſu- 
ing; which implied, that it was expired by the vacancy of the 
throne: Afterwards | they repealed it formally, and reſolved that all 
the new grants, except that of the hereditary exciſe, ſhould endure 


only for a year, They voted likewiſe, that the King's revenue 5 
ſhould be no more than L. 1,200,000, although the late King's 


had been two millions; and although the accounts preſented to 
the houſe ſhewed, that the neat expences of government amount— 
ed to more than 1,700,000. They reſtricted the civil liſt |} to 
L, 600,000, and loaded it ** with ſeveral new burdens. They 
provided it pay for the Iriſh army only for ſix months, and gave 
L. Goo, ooo for the Dutch charges, and L. 700,000 Ii for the ſupport of 
the navy; although the eſtimate of the one had been L. 700,000, 
and of the other, £F L. 1,100,000, Even theſe votes gave little ſe— 
curity to the King, either for his own revenue, or for the national 
ſervices: For the commons {||| poſtponed from time to time the 
aſſignment of funds: Some aſſignments were loſt by differences 
with the houſe of Lords; others were dropped by the Commons: 


* Burnet 2. 13. + Journals of the houſe of Commons, March 11. 
t Ibid. July 24. 6 Ibid; April 279. || Ibid. March 20. 
„bid April 20. ++ Ibid. March 23. tt Ibid. April 25. 


$6 Ibid. March 26. 
The poll-bill did not paſs the commons till the 26th of April. The addi— 
tional poll-bill was loſt by a difference with the Lords, who claimed a right to 


tax themſelves. The bill for one ſhilling in the pound upon eſtates and offices | 


did not paſs the commons till the 17th of June, nor that for the additional cuſtoms 
till the 12th of July. This laſt was loſt by a difference with the Lords upon their 
claiming a right to alter a money-bill. The bill for a tax upon ground-rents in 
London was dropped by the commons. The exciſe- bill paſſed the commons ſo late 
as the 15th of July: And that for eſtabliſhing a fund for payment of tte Dutch 
charges ſtill later, to wit, on the 10th of Auguſt. Vid. Journals of the houſe of 
Commons of thoſe dates. 
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The bill for ſettling the King's revenue was not ordered till late in the 


ſeſſion; nor did it paſs this ſeſſion at all: And the produce of the funds 


aſſigned, when joined together, were far ſhort of the ſums voted. 


Tursz things affected the King the more, becauſe they in- 
jured public credit: Diſtruſting the ſtability of the preſent go- 
vernment, and obſerving the want of confidence in the King 
manifeſted by the commons, the monied men * ſcrupled to ad- 
vance upon the votes of parliament. Even while the commons 
were laying ſeveral funds together + for the moſt ſalutary of na- 
tional purpoſes, the care of the navy, they were obliged to im- 
power a committee to receive propoſals for acollateral ſecurity. The 
ſervants of government diſcovered the ſame diſtruſt, A ſtrong in- 


ſtance of this appeared at Cheſter. An officer f having been ſent 


with ſome ſupplies into Ireland, and ordered to receive L. 1000, in 
paſſing, from the cuſtom-houſe of Cheſter, the collector paid 
L. 600 of the money; but refufed the remainder, becauſe he had not 
government- money in his hands, The dethroner of one King, 
the rival of another, the head of the proteſtant league, the ruler of 
two of the wealthieſt nations in Europe, was refuſed the advance 
of L. 400, by one of his own cuſtom-houſes. In the mean time, the 
Dutch, the Scotch, the Iriſh, the friends and enemies equally of 
William in England, the fleet that was equipped, the army, that was 
railing, even the creditors of the two late Princes, were clamorous 
for money, which the King had not alwiſe to give. William 
found, that the head of a free people, whether a Stadtholder of 
Holland, or a King of England, muſt: ſometimes be as poor as 
any of his ſubjects, ** 


* Rereſby 341. + Journals of the houſe of commons, April 3o. 
+ M*Kenzie, p. 54. Journals houſe of commons, Auguſt 12. 

** From the correſpondence of the Lords Juſtices of Ireland with Lord Not- 
tingham, which are in the paper-office, and from the manuſcript-correſpondence 
of General M*Kay with King William and Lord Portland, it appears, that the 
governments of Ireland and Scotland were miſerably diſtreſſed for money, during 
ſome years after the revolution. 
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IT was vain for the King to complain of the difi-ultics he 
found in his new government, Great bodies of his fubjects an- 
ſwered, that their grievances were much greater. The tories re- 
preſented, through the channel of Lord Nottingham, “ That, how- 
« ever willing their party in general was to ſupport the intereſts of 
« the crown, they durſt not diſcover their inclinations, but were 
« obliged to concrr in meaſures they diſapproved, becauſe their 
« enemies in the houſe of commons were permitted to keep axes 
« and rods hanging over them.” That Lord pointed out to the 
King „the danger of a ſtate of party in Which the whigs were 
« ready to continue old diſturbances, and the tories to create new 
« Ones; the former to inflict puniſhments for offences committed in 
« the late reigns, and the latter to eſcape from them ; Offences which 
« ought to be overlooked, becauſe moſt of the leading men in the 
„ nation had been engaged in them, and becauſe the beſt way to 
c avoid future injuries was to bury the paſt in oblivion,” The 
church of England inſinuated, “ That honour and conſiſtency with 
« former profeſſions made it difficult for all her members openly 
« and at once to acknowledge his title to the throne, however 
« well pleaſed in private moſt of them might be with his poſleſ- 
« ling it.“ A ſuggeſtion which probably had the more weight 
with the King, becauſe attention to the hiſtory of the nation for 
many centuries might have taught him, that oaths impoſed by 
government are ſlender ſecurities, The diflenters complained, 
« 'That they were ſcarcely ranked among Engliſh ſubjects; for 
their laity was excluded from views of ambition in the ſtate, 
and their clergy in the church; the one by the necellity of ta- 

„ king the ſacramental teſt, and the other by that of complying 
with the act of uniformity.” The ſectaries exclaimed, “ That 
they were even expoſed to puniſhments by law for the ſake of 
* their conſciences.“ And theſe two laſt bodies of men reminded 
him of his promiſes in Holland, and of the terms of his manifeito 
in England. The tories therefore preſſed for an act of indemnity ; 
the church for a diſpenſation from taking the oaths to the new 
government; the diflenters for a repeal of the ſacramental teſt in 
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PAN II. favour of all proteſtants, and an act of comprehenſion ; and the 
Boo k J. ſectaries for an act of toleration at leaſt. 


LY Y 

1089. ALTHOUGH no man was more ready than William to take ad- 
vantage of accidents, yet his natural genius, and the continual 
diſſiculties of his life, had accuſtomed him to act by ſyſtem. He 
therefore entered into all theſe different views, and reſolved to car- 
ry them into execution-in one common plan. By this conduct he 
hoped to gain all parties. Perhaps too, the language ſo often re- 
peated in public and private flatteries, that he was to deliver Eng- 
land from all her miſeries and diſſentions, might ſuggeſt the thought 
of ſignaliſing the firſt year of his reign, by uniting all his people, 
and aboliſhing the diſtinctions of whig and tory, churchman and 
diſlenter : Diſtinctions which, unleſs ſo far as they affected himſelf, 
his natural magnanimity and phlegmatic temper made him look 

upon with indifference, 
His propo- Tus attack upon the ſacramental teſt came from the King. As 
—_—_ de ſoon as he came to the throne, he had ſignified in council his de 
ſacramental fire that all proteſtants ſhould be indiſcriminately capable of hold- 
„ ing oſſices. Soon after he took an opportunity to give a more pu- 


March 16. blic declaration of his ſentiments : For he went to parliament, while 
the Lords were adjuſting the new oaths, and, in a ſpeech, made uſe of 
theſe words: As I doubt not you will ſufficiently provide againſt 
« papiſts, ſo I hope you will leave room for the admiſſion of all pro- 
« teſtants that are willing and able to ſerve. This conjunction in 
my ſervice will tend to unite you among yourſelves, and to 
« ſtrengthen you againſt your common enemies.” The ſpeech 
was communicated previouſly only to Lord Hallifax and Mr 
Hampden, The day before, a committee had bcen appointed 
* to add to the oath-bill, a clauſe for taking away the 

4 neceſſity of the ſacramental teſt, Lord Halifax f contending 

| | for it beyond others. But, after this ſpeech was heard, the 

March 21. Clauſe was rejected by a great majority. A ſimilar clauſe was of- 
fered as a rider : It met with the ſame fate. A petition from 


Journals of the houſe of Lords, March 15: + Burnet 2. p. 8. Journals of 
the houſe of Lords, March 16. + Ibid. March 23. 
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the city of London to the houſe of commons *, that the 
King might be at liberty to uſe indiſcriminately the ſervice of all 
his proteitant ſubjects, was equally diſregarded, 


Tux King, in order to make up for the diſappointment which the 
church-party was giving him, and to attain two ends at once, ſig— 
nified privately his withes to diſpenſe with the oaths of the clergy 
to government, provided the reſt of his proteſtant ſubjects were 
relieved from the ſacramental teſt; recommended a diſpenſation 
to the houſe of Lords; and in the end got a clauſe put into the 
oath-bill which conferred upon him a power of giving diſpen— 
ſations; for the clauſe did not oblige the clergy to take the 
oaths, unleſs tendered by the King and council, The church-par- 
ty embraced the favour preſented to them, but took no notice of 
the return that was expected for it. The bill pafled the houſe of 
Lords. 


TxRITATED by this, the diſſenters in the houſe of commons re— 
ſolved to ſhow as little delicacy to the conſciences of churchmen, 
as the churchmen had ſhown to theirs; and therefore, when they 
received the oath-bill from the Lords, they moved for an amend- 
ment to oblige the clergy to take the oaths before the firſt of Au- 
ouſt enſuing, without any excuſe, under pain of ſuſpenſion, and, in 
ſix months from that period, under pain of deprivation. The reſt 
of the whigs joined the diſſenters in the amendment; becauſe, how- 
ever jealous of the power of the King, they were {till more jealous 
of any thing that could weaken the ſecurity of his title, The a— 
mendment * paſſed the Commons: When ſent to the I ords, it was 
rejected. Conferences enſued betwixt the houics, but in vain; 
for rigour had produced obſtinacy, All the allowance that could 
be obtained from the commons for the prejudices ot high church- 
men, was a Power to the King to grant to any twelve clergy men 


* Journals of the kouſe of commons June 25. f Rereſby 337. Burnet 2. p. 8. 
Journ. houſe of Lords, 16. March. + Journals of the houſe of commons, 13th and 
15th April. 
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Pan H. who ſhould be deprived for refuſing to take the oaths, a third of 


Book I. 


. 
1689. 


March 28. 
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the bill of 
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lion. 


their beneſices during his pleaſure. 


DvzixG this ſtruggle, the coronation-oath to be taken by the 
King was adjuſted in the houſe of commons : Part of it was, that 
the king ſhould maintain the proteſtant religion: The church- 
party added theſe words, “As eſtabliſhed by law,” in order to bind 
the King to the maintenance of the church of England alone. The 
diflenters endeavoured to * preſerve themſelves from the conſe- 
quence of this addition by another,“ That nothing in che act ſhould 
be underitood to diſable the King from aſſenting to any bill pre- 
« ſented by parliament for altering any form or ccremony of the e- 
« ſtabliſhed church, provided her doctrines, a liturgy, and epiſcopal 
government be preſerved ;? but were over ruled. 


ALL theſe things might have convinced the King, how vain as 
well as unpopular it was, to perſevere in his ſcheme of obtaining 
favour for diſſenters : But obſtinate in what he thought to be 


right, he perſiſted in ſupporting a bill of comprehenſion, which, by 


his ſuggeſtion, had been brought into the houſe of Lords. And 
indeed, many things promiſed it ſucceſs, In the hour of common 


danger from popery during the late reign, the church had made 


every advance to the preſbyterian part of the diſſenters, and a- 
mong other things had propoſed to them a ſcheme ot compre— 
henſion, in which, by mutual conceſſions, both parties might have 
been united in principles and preferments. Ihe bithops had teſti- 
fied their wiſhes for it to the late King, in the paper for which they 
had been ſent to the tower. Sancroft the Archbiſhop 4 had even 
gone ſome length in adjuſting the terms of it. The applications 
of the church of England to the Prince of Orange, aud che Pruice's 
manifeſto to the nation, had been full of it. Before the noL-juring 
biſhops retired from parliament ], they had, either from the realt- 
ty or the affectation of moderation, recommended an act of cuin- 


+ State trials, 
1 Burnet 2. p. 6. Journals of the houſe of Lords, 23d March. 


* Journals of the houſe of Commons, 28th March. 
Vol. V. 840. 
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prehenſion. The Ear! of Nottingham, the chief of the high church 
party *, had brought the bill into the houſe of Lords, Theſe things 
deckived the King into an opinion, that it was agreeable to the na- 
tion. But he was ſoon undeceived : A fierce conteſt aroſe in the 
houſe of Lords, whether ſcrupulous diflenters ſhould be indulged 
in not kneeling at the ſacrament: A more manly ſubject of de- 
bate enſued upon the queſtion, whether any lay Lords ſhould be 
Joined to the ſpiritual ones in framing the terms of comprehenſion, 
The votes + were equal in both queſtions, The bill with difficulty 
paſled the Peers, and was ſent to the commons, But, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the King and the people, the commons, inſtead of pro- 
ceeding upon it, inſtantly voted ꝙ an addreſs, in which they 
thanked the King for his care of the church, and reminded him 
that the misfortunes of preceeding Princes had been owing to the 
want of it: Compliments and commemorations which were in 
reality reproaches! they concluded with begging him to ſummon 
a convocation of the clergy, © to be adviſed with in the ſettle- 
© ment of eccleſiaſtical affairs. Soon after the Lords concurred 
in the addreſs. This application to put the intereſts of the diſſen- 
ters into the hands of a convocation of their adverſaries, the King 
anſwered with expreſſions of compliment equally inſincere. He 
ſaid he would call a convocation ; but the time of calling it he 


kept indefinite by adding, He would do it as ſoon as might 
& he,” 


Par TI II. 
BO OR | # 
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1689. 


OF all the King's ſchemes for the reconciliation of his proteſtant The King's 
ſubjects, he was ſucceſsful in that only of a toleration. The bill ſucceſs con- 


for it paſſed both houſes without oppolition, partly from the hu— 


fined to the 
bill of tole- 


manity and gocd ſenſe of the nation, and partly becauſe the church ration. 


was thought to be ſuſſiciently ſecured, by the diſappointments 
which the King had received, 


Journals of the houſe of Lords, March 27. + Ibid. 3d and 5th April. 
Journals of the houſe of Commons, April gth and 13th. 
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ALTHO' in hiſtory, the cauſes of events ſhould be pointed out before 
the events themſelves are related, yet a contrary method becomes 
ſometimes neceſſary. There were various cauſes of theſe diſappoint- 
ments. The church-party was by far the moſt numerous in parlia— 
ment; many being tories in the church, who were whigs in the 
ſtate, A number of members, who had deſerted their duty in par— 
lament, returned, and took their ſeats during theſe debates, in or— 
der to protect the church from the invaſion, as they called it, which 
was making upon her. The aſliſtance of the diflenters againſt po- 


pery, and in defence of liberty, was now no longer needed; and 
their ſhort lived connections with the late King were recollected, 


Ancient antipathies, with new jealoulies, ſtarted up in the minds of 
the tories; and both were increaſed by the treedoms with which 
ſome of the whig Lords, particularly Macclesfield and Mordaunt, 
treated the church in their ſpeeches and proteits; * tor even thoſe 
could not bear to hear her treated with indecency, who had never 
attended to her tenets. Of the whig-party of the eſtabliſhed com- 
munion, many looked upon matters of religion with indifference, 
and thought, that the toleration in favour ot all opinions would be 
the more eaſily maintained, in proportion to the greater numbers 
who ſtood in need of it. Of the ditlenters themielves, many ot the 
preſbyterians were afraid of wenkening the ſtrength ot their party, 
by dividing the diflenting intereſt, and the more rigid ſectaries 
looked with envy at that participation of honours in church and in 
ſtate, which the preſby terians were to obtain, and irom which they 
were to be excluded. 'l here were a few in parliament too of firm 
minds, and remoter views, f who, reflecting that the diflent- 
ing intereſt had been alwiſe as much attached to liberty, as the 
church of England had been to prerogative, thought that op- 


poſition and liberty would be buried in the ſame grave; and 


that great factions ſhould be kept alive, both in church and in ſtate, 
for the ſake of the itate itſelf. 


* Lords journals. +} Burnet 2, p. 11. 
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WiLLIam found equal difficulty in reconciling the political diſle- Pa rr i, 
rences of his ſubjects, A few days after his ſpecch in favour of dil- Bon « 7. 4 
ſenters, he ſent a meſſage to both houſes, recommending an at of \ Ay 

indemnity. The magnanimity of this meaſure could not be op- 10 


1 „ 


; . g . 6 1 
poſed with decency in public; both houſes, therefore, gave him 3 ga 
: eparations 
thanks in an addreſs, But ſome members of the upper, and many mad ih- 

more of the under houſe, concerted meaſures in private to diſap- 2 17 *» 
(ron LN 


point that mercy for which they had thanked their ſovereign in h 
public, 


W1LLIaM's attempts to end old diviſions proved only the pr.5: 30 
ſources of new ones. IIe was repayed with the jealouſy of the King at- 
whigs for his compaſſion to tories, and the anger of the church e reg | 
for his favour to diſſenters, Many of the diſcontented whigs ſug- rences. 
geſted to their party in private *, « That all Kings were fond of f 
« prerogative, and that the King wanted a pardon tor the miniſters 


„of the late reigns, only with a view to employ ſervants, who 
* would be as obſequious to him as they had been to former princes.” 


Bur the breach betwixt the King and a great part of the church Breach with 
became notorious: Multitudes of her members firſt perſuaded them- the church. 
ielves, and then a great part of their followers, © That the church 
of England ran a greater riſk in the preſent reign from ditlen- 

„ ters, than it had done in the late one from Roman catholics,” | 
Sancroft the Archbiſhop refuſed to crown the King; five of the bi- 
ſhops who had been ſent to the tower by the late King, aud three 
others, refuſed to take the oaths, to wait upon the King, or to | 
give their attendance in parliament, Many hundreds of the infe- 

rior clergy imitated, in their own ſpheres, theſe examples of diſo- | 7 
bedience. The popularity of the five biſhops became greater with 
their own party, from the contraſt between their behaviour and. l, 
that of Archbiſhop Lamplugh, and Biſhop Sprat, two favourites 
of the old court, but who now concurred with the meaſures of the 


* Burnet, 2. p. 15. Lord Delamer's works. 
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new one in all things: And hence, the greater animoſity aroſe, 
betwixt thoſe of the clergy who conformed, and thoſe who did 


not conform to the new government, The nation entered into 
the diſputes of the church ; for, as all her members alledged the 


impulſe of conſcience to juſtify what they did, one half of the 
people honoured, and the other ſcoffed at, the principles they af. 
ſumed. But the King ſtood altoniſhed to find, that he reigned over 
ſubjects who were more fond of continuing diviſions, than other 
nations are of bringing them to a period. 


Hicu ſpirited nations forget their own animoſities only in thoſe 
againſt other nations, The King reſolved to gratify his natural 
hatred of France, and hoped to purchaſe domeſtic quiet to himſelf, 
by turning the rage of the nation upon the continual object of its 
averſion and jealouſy. The parhament, though divided in every other 
thing, was unanimous in favouring the inclination of the King on 
this point. Both houſes, therefore, in an addreſs, aſſured him of their 
ſupport in a war againſt France: The King could not conceal 
his joy when he received it, The words of his anſwer were 
ſhort and unaffected, and therefore contained the ſentiments of 
his heart: „IJ he meaſures of France,” he ſaid, © amounted fo 
« much to a declaration of war, that a war on the part of Eng- 
« Jand was not ſo much an act of choice, as of neceſlity,” The 
Empire, Spain, Holland, the Elector of Brandenburgh, united at the 
ſame time againſt France, and many other Princes prepared to 
join them, The hour ſeemed to approach, when Lewis XIV. 
was to be called upon, to pay the forfeit he had long owed, for his 
inſults to all the nations around him. William 1s reported to have 


ſaid to his confidents, that, the day on which England joined the 


other powers of Europe againſt their common enemy, „ was the 
« firſt day of his reign.” But, as the late King was in Ireland, 
thoſe, who conſidered the ſtate of things with leſs ſanguine expec- 
tations, foreſaw, that a war on the part of England muſt chiefly be 
defenſive. Others, who examined the nature of free and trading 
nations, were perſuaded, that an alliance between England and 
Holland, under one common Prince, could not fail to be the ſub> 
ject of jealouſies to both. 


II. 


THE late Ring's arrival in Ireland. State of that Ningdom. — 
The d:ferent Advices he gets, — Siege of Londonderry. —Camours in 
England on account of it. gea-fight of Bantray-Bay, 
of the Siege ——Barbarity of Marſhal Roſen. The Stege raiſed, 
ate of the Garriſon,—— Proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament. 
Exerciſe of Government in Ireland. Fames's own Conduct. 
Lord Dundee's Exploits. Manners of the Highlanders, with their 
Canſes. Their Dreſs, Armour, and manner of War, Battle of 

Fate of Lord Dundee's Officers. 


Continuation 


Killikransy, 


W firſt hoſtilities between France and England appeared in 
Ireland : For, while England was rent with factions, Lord 
Dundee meditating a civil war in Scotland, and one half of Eu— 
rope animated againſt the other, to ſupport or depreſs the cauſe of 
the late King, that Prince had ſailed from France, and arrived 
upon the 12th of March at Kingſale in Ireland. Before he quit- 
ted France, he had written to the Emperor to aſk that aſſiſtance, 
which, he ſaid, one popiſh Prince might expect from another in a 
cauſe common to all Princes. The unhappy find few friends! 
The Emperor's anſwer, under the common cover of affected pity, 
was filled with reproaches of paſt miſconduct, and of that ſecret 
French alliance, which he well knew had never been made; and, 
to make the affront more public, both letters were printed. But 
James had met with mortifications which were ſtill more humbling : 
The preparations for his enterprize, and even the propricty of the 
enterprize itſelf, having become the ſubjects of intrigue “ among 
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PANT H. the French miniſters, he, to whom a nation of freemen had been in 

BOOK II. uſe to bow, hung long, in uncertain hopes, upon tie ſervants of an- 

WY other, perhaps not forgetful of his own inattention upon former 

10% occaſions to the ſuflerings of others. But the French King, feeling, 

from ſympathy of rank, for his unhappy gueſt, what no miniſter 

could, gave orders to haſten the preparations for his voyage. James 

was attended by a multitude. of Britiſh and Iriſh nobility and officers 

who had adhered to his fortunes, 2500 ſoldiers of the ſame na- 

tions, and about an hundred French officers. Mareſchal Roſen 

commanded the expedition. The Count D'Avaux, who had ſo 

often, when ambaſlador in Holland, given warning in vain, of the 

Prince of Orange's intentions, now accompanied James as ambaſſa. 

| dor from France; in his perſon, a ſad monitor of paſt errors, and, 

in his office, an omen of future misfortunes! The French King 

ſupplied James with 400,009 crowns in money, and with equi- 

page of every kind belitting his dignity. The ſame Prince offcr- 

ed to ſend with him a force of French troops. But, with a mag- 

nanimity which he was found afterwards uncapable of ſupport- 

ing, he anſwered, +*< I will recover my own dominions with my 

« own ſubjects, or periſh in the attempt,” Lewis XIV. who 

deemed it to be part of a great monarch's character to ſtudy his 

compliments, and who mangled the grand and the pleaſant in all 

his ſayings of ceremony, ſaid to his friend at taking leave of him: 

« 'The beſt wiſh I can form for your fervice, is, that I may. never 
„ ſee you again.“ 


Stete of that James found the appearances of things in Ireland equal to his 
nn wiſhes; Tyrconnel the Lord Lieutenant devoted to him ; his old 
army ſteady, and a new one raiſed, making together 30,000 foot, 
and 8000 horſe; the proteſtants over the greateſt part of Ireland 
diſarmed; the province of Ulſter alone in diſobedience ; the pa- 
piſts in arms, frantic with joy, enthuſiaſm, and the proſpect of in- 
dependence vpen England; no Engliſh troops in the kingdom, 
no fleet on the coaſts; his reception at Kingſale and Cork cordial, 


+ Sir John Rereſby 333. 
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and his public entry into Dublin magnificent. Upon intelligence 
of James's intention to come ſpecdily to Ireland, Tyrconnel had 
ſent Colonel Hamilton, the ſame man who had forfeited his ho— 
nour to King William, againſt the proteſtants in the north; for 
theſe, having at laſt in March received encouragement from King 
William, had proclaimed him and his conſort, Hamilton's forces 
drove their opponents from poſt to poſt, and gave them ſo com- 
pleat a defeat at Drummore, that it was called, in the Iriſh man- 
ner of expreſſion, the rout of Drummore. After this, moſt of houſe 
who were ill affected to the government of James retired into 
Scotland, and England, or hid themſelves, or accepted ot written 
protections, from their enemies. The braveſt, however, of the pro- 
teſtant intereſt *, to the number of 10,000, gathered together a- 
round Londonderry, reſolved to make their laſt ſtand at that place 
for their religion and liberty. A few alſo rallied themſelves at 
Inniſkilling; and, after the firſt panic was over, became more nu— 
merous by the junction of others, | 


James continued, ſome time after his arrival, irreſolute what uſe Different ad- 
vices given 
to James. 


to make of this proſperous ſtate of his affairs. Lord Dundee 
preſſed him from Scotland.“ To embark with part of his army 
for that country, in which there were no regular troops f, ex- 
« cept four regiments, which King William had lately ſent down; 
« where his preſence would fix the wavering, intimidate the ti- 
* mid, and where hoſts of ſhepherds would ſtart up warriors at 
« the firſt wave of his banner upon their mountains,” From Eng- 
land ||, and by many too who were with him 1n Ireland, he was ad- 
viſed, „To repair inſtantly to England with all the forces he 


« could waft over. In vain was it for him to conſume time in, 


* compleating the conqueſt of Ireland, nine tenths of which were 
ready under his dominion : A country diſpirited by a ſub— 
« jection that had endured for centuries, and which, from the 
« remoteneſs of its ſituation from the reſt of Europe, nature her- 


+ Story, p. 2. pag. 5. + Lord Palcarras. 
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« ſelf had determined ſhould always follow, never command the 
« fortunes of England. Trifling was the gain in ſubduing the re- 
« maining part; but important would be the loſs in its conſequen- 
« ces, if his new arms ſhould meet with a diſgrace. While France 
« threatened ; while England was in open diſcontent ; while Scot- 
„land nouriſhed in her bowels a ſecret fire, which, like the ſilence 
« Lefore thunder, was only the prelude to more dangerous miſ— 
„ chiefs; while Ireland was eager to waſte her blood and her trea- 
« ſures in his cauſe ; now was the time to ſhake a throne new, 
« unſettled, uſurped, and to overwhelm a people trembling al- 
« wiſe at the firſt ſound of invaſion, but gathering ſtrength, and 
« ſpirit, and union, to meet it with courage when too long delayed, 
If he ſhould fail of ſucceſs, it was more glorious for him, in one 
great conteſt, to fail, or even to fall, in the heart of his king- 
„dom, in the eyes of his native ſubjects, pitied and reſpected e- 
„ven by thoſe who conquered him, than to wage war at a di- 


. *« ſtance like a fugitive, waſting the provinces, and weakening the 


« ſtrength of his country”? 


From a fatality which attended this Prince from his cradle to his 
grave, he rejected both of theſe councils, and followed thoſe of the 
French who ſurrounded him: The French had inſtructions from their 
own court to protract the civil war, and to ſecure the poſſeſſion 
of Ireland, in order that from thence France might be ena- 
bled to annoy England. But their intentions were covered from 
James under ſpecious pretences. They remonſtrated, How dan- 
« gerous it would be to oppoſe forces moſily new levied, and 
« undiſciplined, to the veteran troops which the Prince of Orange 
* had brought from abroad with him ; to the national forces 
« of a people accuſtomed to believe all nations to be inferior to 
them in all things, but chiefly in courage; Iriſh to Englith, 
the conquered to the conquerors. By carrying the war into Ul- 
* ſter, and laying fiege to the rebellious towns there, he might 
train his troops to the habits, the fatigues, the diſcipline, the arts. 
« of war, and diſcover the nature of that army upon which his own 
« fate was to depend, To truſt his perſon to the Scotch, who, for- 
“ getting all the ancient honours of their nation, had betrayed his 
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« father for money, when he had thrown himſelf into their arms for 
protection, and after loading King James with their flatteries, had 
gone beyond the Engliſh rebels, by excluding even his ſon, and his 
« ſon's poſterity, from their throne, was to ruſh upon his own deſtruc- 
« &tjon. If he landed in the low parts of their country, he would find 
« himſelf encompaſſed with men, who thought, that, in lighting a- 
« gainſt their King, they fought for their God: If in the highlands, 
« barren would be his conqueſts; his army mult fall inglorious, con- 
« ſumed by famine, wandering from hill to hill like the miſts of 
te the country, and conquered even by the elements, To invade 
« England with a ſmall force, which he had not been able to keep 
* with a great one, would be equally imprudent : The Prince of 
„O Orange had not made his invaſion in that manner. To carry a 
« great force thither, was at preſent impoſſible; for, before tranſ- 
« ports could be gathered together ſuſſicĩent for ſhipping an army, 
the Engliſh fleet would be on the coaſt of Ireland, and the 
« French fleet was already retired to its own, Even although his 
« army could be landed in England, his only approach was upon 
« the weſtern fide of the iſland, becauſe he had no ſhipping for a 
voyage more diſtant; and, if he landed on that ſide, his troops 
* would be obliged to march many days, through countries incloſed 
% and woody, where the very felling of the trees acroſs the roads, 
« would prove barriers againſt their advancing. The gain of a bat- 
« tle would not enſure his ſucceſs; the enemy might ſtill diſpute 
every paſs, and army after army would be raiſed againſt him as 
he ſlowly advanced. A lingle defeat was inevitable ruin; re- 
« treat, even flight, impoſlible ; the Duke of Monmouth's fate 
« might perhaps be his fate, But in Ireland he could rife ſtrong 
„from defeat, and, even in the deſpair of religion and party, 
„find reſources which could only terminate with the paſſions ot 
« men, The conqueſt of Ulſter, which contained only a few coun- 


« try-gentlemen with their tenants, and a rabble of cowardly me- 


© chanics, was eaſily accompliſhed : But it would add reputation to 
„his arms: And, if that northern province were in his hands, he 
could waft what forces he pleaſed in a few hours into Scotland. 
„By compleating the conqueſt of Ireland, a way would be paved, 

„flow perhaps, but ſure, to his throne, From thence his old ar- 
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Part II. © mics could be recruited, and new ones raiſed : There he could 
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receive ſuccours of fleets, and forces, and treaſures, from France; 
©« wait the event of Dundee's exploits in Scotland, of inſurrections 
„in England, of invaſions from abroad into both of theſe king— 
„ doms, and derive advantages even from the accidents of for- 
„tune. The Engliſh, harraſſed by the Roppage of their trade, by 
« the weight of taxes, by the miſeries of a civil war of which 
* no end was to be ſeen, would curſe that invader whom they had 
« lately blefled as their deliverer. Even the national levity would 
© make that people return to their natural ſovereign, ſupported 
« by near two millions of Iriſh ſubjects, who had, of their own ac- 
« cord, returned to his brother, when an exile at Breda, unat- 
« tended and friendleſs.“ 


PERSVADED by theſe arguments, James took his meaſures for 2 
continuance in Ireland. He called a parliament to meet him at Du- 
blin on the 7th day of May, as if this mock ſtate, in a province whoſe 
parliaments had been little conſidered hitherto, could ſupply the 
want of real ſovereignty. And, in the mean time, quitting Du- 
blin as ſoon as the ſpring would permit, he went to lay fiege to 
Londonderry; a town of ſmall importance at other times, but ren- 
dered famous by the defence which it made now, and the conſequen- 
ces which that defence had upon the future operations of the war, 


AMipsT the difficulties which King William had, to find officers in 
Ireland whom he could truſt, he had appointed Colonel Lundie to 
be governor of Londonderry: A man whoſe fidelity was ſo little 
known, that the officer ſent to him from England with the ſtores 
of war was ordered * not to deliver his charge, until Lundie had 
taken the oaths in his preſence to the new government, The pre- 
caution was neceflary, but weak: For Lundie, having becn one of 
Tyrconnel's officers, had quitted the intereſts of King James, only 
with a view to ſerve them the more effectually. Lundie, as James's 
army advanced towards Londonderry, abandoned paſs after paſs f. 


* M*Kenzie, p. 24. Journals houſe of commons, Auguſt 12. 
+ Walker, M*Kenzie, paſſim, Journ. houſe of Commons, Auguſt 12. 
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fometimes with foeble, and ſometimes with no defence; and, at Pan ll. 


laſt, upon the 15th April, took refuge in the town, 


Two days before King James could overtake Lundie, two re— 
giments, under the commands of Colonel Richards and Colonel 
Cunningham, arrived from England in the lake which makes a 
communication betwixt the ſea and the town. Their orders ha- 
ving been diſcretionary, to land the troops or not, according as 
the ſervice ſhould require, they offered to join Lundie : They 
urged him to march out of the town, and defend one of the paſles 
which was ſtill left. Lundie wrote them an ambiguous and con- 
tradictory anſwer : In the beginning of his letter, he deſired them 
to land: In the end of it &, he told them the place was untenable, 
and referred them for particulars to the officer who carried the 


letter: The officer delivered them orders not to land the men, 
but to come to town themſelves with ſome of their oflicers, in or- 
der to attend a council of war, To this council Lundie called only 


two of his own officers, thirteen of thoſe belonging to the two re- 
giments, and the town-clerk, whoſe aſliilance was necellary to 
frame the minutes of council + To theſe perſons he painted, in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, the weakneſs of the town in military ftores, in 
defences, in proviſions : He even averred, that, to his own Enow- 
ledge, there was not ſubliſtence in it for ten days. I he council 
came to a reſolution, oppoſed only by Richards, not to land the 
regiments, and that all the oflicers ſhould privately withdraw from 
the town. The two Colonels, with ſome of their oflicers, retired 
from the council to their ſhips. Lundie next called a meeting of 
the town- council, where it was reſolved to ſend meſſengers to King 
James, with an offer to ſurrender the town next day. 


IT was intended to keep the reſult of theſe councils ſecret, But, 
next morning, the town-clerk, convening a number of the people, 
informed them of every thing that had paſſed. The inhabitants 
and many of the ſoldiers of the garriſon crying out, © They were 
* betrayed by thoſe who were bound to defend them,“ roſe in a 
fury againſt the governor, the town-council, and ſuch of the of- 
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licers as they ſuſpected: They ſhot one of the officers *; they wound- 
ed another, Hence the higheſt uproar and diviſion ; for, while 
ſome were framing the terms of ſurrender, others were planting 
guns on the wall: In one place, the multitude was preſſed to yield 
to neceſlity ; in another, voices were heard calling to fire upon thoſe 
who propoſed it. 


DvuzixG this ſtate of public diſtraction, James was ſcen ſlow. 
ly advancing with his army, to take poſſeſſion of a town which 
had ſent meſlengers to receive him: A ſight which increaſed the 
fears of the one party, and the rage of the other. At this inſtant, 
+ advice was brought, that, on the oppoſite ſide of the town, Cap- 
tan Murray, a brave officer, conſpicuous in perſon, and known to 
all, was advancing with impetuolity, at the head of a body of borſe, 
to prevent the ſurrender. Lundie ſent him orders to retire from 
the view of the inhabitants, But great numbers ſtretching their 
arms and bodies from the walls, and calling upon him by name, 
and upon all his followers whom they knew, to advance to their 
relief, he entered the place. In broken ſpeeches he called to the 
multitude, who ſurrounded him as ſoon as he paſled the gate, to 
remember glory, ſafety, religion, their country, themſelves, their 
poſterity, with other topics which natural paſſion dictated, or the 
preſent exigency required. He pointed to different perſons to ſe- 
cure the gates, to run to arms, to mount the walls, to point the 
guns, He directed all thoſe whoſe voices were for defending the 
town, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by tying a white cloth round the 
left arm. From thence he haſtened to Lundie, then fitting in a 
council ||, whom he tried, but in vain, to ſooth with flattery, or 
rouae by reproaches. In the mean time the multitude, kindled 
by the ardour of Murray's ſpirit, ruſhed to obey the orders they 
had received, fired upon King On" killed an officer by his fide, 


and obliged him to retire. 


WHEN theſe violent actions were over, and the inhabitants re- 
flected there were no regular troops among them, fear and con- 
ſciouſneſs of what they had done, and what they were to expect, 


* McKenzie, p. 27. + Ibid. p. 28. + Ibid. p. 29. Ibid. 
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ſeized them: They preſſed for the landing of the regiments: They Parr I. 

offered to ſubmit to authority: They kept even Lundic a kind of Book II. 

priſoner in his own houſe to prevent his departure. Embracing SW ol 
thoſe officers whom chance threw in their way, they conjured 299: 4 
them not to abandon them to the rage of an affronted enemy: 

They flattered, encouraged, reproached, menaced, but in vain. 

The remaining officers of the two regiments, with many 

officers of the garriſon, withdrew, and failed to England. The 

leſs valiant part of the multitude, following their example, fled 

from the town, Lundie ſtole off with a load on his back; A 

diſgracefut diſguiſe, and fuited to the man who bore it! About 

7500 militia in arms remained, to defend the place againſt an e- | 
nemy, once their ſovereign, and at the head of 20,000 regular | 


forces. . 
\ 


M abandoned to themſelves, often exert a vigour, which, 
while they truſted to others, they knew not they poſſeſſed. The 
town was weak in its fortifications, * having only a wall eight or 
nine feet thick along the face of the rampart, a ditch, eight 
baſtions, and ſome out-works lately throwa up, and of little con- 
ſequence. It was weaker in its artillery ; there being no more 
than twenty ſerviceable guns on the works: Near 20,000 unarmed 4 
hands increaſed the numbers, and diminiſhed the ftrength of the 
place. But its beſt defence lay in the minds of its detenders : Men re- 
fined from all the droſs of their party, and poſſeſſed of the valour 
and enthuſiaſm of thoſe Scottiſh anceſtors from whom moſt of the 
inhabitants of Ulſter are deſcended. They offered the command 
of the place to Captain Murray: With the ingenuous frankneſs 
which is the common attendant of true courage, he anſwered, © ule 
« was better fitted for offenſive than defenſive war;“ and offered to 
take the command of the horſe, Major Baker was choſen governor : 
With that modeſty, which likewiſe attends true courage, he beg- 
ged to have an aſſiſtant. The garriſon, under the impreſſions of reli- 

gion which danger incites, choſe Mr Walker, a clergyman, to al- 
fiſt him; a man who hid a great and warlike ſpirit, under the 
moſt peaceful of profeſſions. Theſe men formed the garriſon and 


Walker, p. 5. + Ibid. p. 5 and 16. Ibid, McKenzie p. 30. 
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inhabitants into a number of regiments proportioned to that of the 
haſtions: And, in order to create the greater emulation, they aſ- 
ſigned different parts of the works to different regiments *, which 
they alone were to defend. The beſieged repaired their fortifica- 
tions and artillery, as well as the ſhortneſs of the time would per- 
mit. They alarmed King James by continual ſallies in the day, 
in the night, in time of meals, in rain, in miſt, They deſtroyed his 
works ; or, where ſucceſs failed them, they returned contented that 
they had harraſſe d his troops, Theſe ſallies they made more for— 
midable by a practice which pedants in the profeſſion of arms would 
have diſapproved. + When a ſally was to be made, the command 
was offered to whatever officer would undertake it; and the ofli- 
cer offered the ſervice to whatever ſoldiers would attend him : 
Hence competition among the officers: Hence confidence among 
the ſoidicrs, who reaſoned upon the merits of thoſe who command- 
ed them, and fullowed thoſe only in ſudden fervices under 
whom they were ſure to conquer. Murray flew from man to man, 
and from body to body, Walker aſſembled them at ſermons, 
Murray cried out, “ That it was not a few military evolutions, nor 
e the movements of arms by rule, the mere parade and foppery of 
„ war, which made ſoldiers; but ſtrong bodies, ſtronger minds, 
« the contempt of dangers and death: Or, if in regular fields of 
4 battle, diſciplined troops had the advantage over a militia, uſe- 
„ leſs was that advantage here, where the defenders fought be- 
„ hind walls; a ſituation in which thoſe who could bear moſt fa- 
« tigue, and durſt ſtand longeſt to their poſts, muſt in the end pre- 
« yail in the conteſt.” Walker pointed to their churches, to the 
ſky : © Theſe were the holy fanes, from which their enemies were 


« to drive them, if they ſurvive with diſgrace: This the aſylum pre- 


<« pared for them by their God, if they died with glory in his cauſe.” 
The young animated the old: The old gave counſel, gave praiſes to 
the young : All were fired by hatred of the Catholic religion, 
enthuſiaſm for their own, and the dread of a vengeance propor- 
tioned to both. Perhaps too the ſpirit of competition, and the 


glory of defending a place which regular troops had abandoned, 


was equal to any of their other incitements, James continued his 
Walker, p. 16. + MfKenzie, p. 32. 33. 
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attacks unſucceſsfully during eleven days; and then went to Dublin PAN II. 


to meet his parhament. He left the army under Hamilton to con- Boo « Il. 
tinue the ſiege. 8 
1689. 

Urox the report of theſe things in England, great murmours Clamours in 

aroſe againſt government, for leaving Ireland ſo defenceleſs, Pity 2 

for the brave defenders of Londonderry, deſerted by the ſoldiers Lo: lon- 

who were ſent to defend them, mingled itſelf with diſcontent, derty. 

1 he people, in their imaginations, tranſported themſelves into the 

town, ſaw the famine, and heard the cries of the beſieged calling in 

vain for help and for vengeance. Their ſufferings and dangers 

were augmented by diſtance; and hence, greater honours werc 

paid to them, The complaints of the public turned next upon 

the officers of the fleet, who cowardly, inactive, or treacherous, 

© (it was ſaid) had left their ſhips to rot in harbours, while 

„the navies of France had been riding triumphant on the ocean, 

and wafted a Prince, an army, and civil war, into the dominions 

« of her enemy.” Theſe complaints againſt the navy were in- 

creaſed by intelligence received, that the French had made ano- 

ther embarkation of. ſtores, and ſome troops, for the ſervice of 

their allies in Ireland. Admiral Herbert was therefore diſpatched 

from Spithead, in queſt of the French fleet which was to conduct 

the embarkation; and orders were given for all the ſhips of war 

which were at hand to attend him, and others to follow as faſt as 

they came into the ports of England, or could be equipped. Her- 


bert took with him twelve ſhips of the line ;- nine others joined 
him at ſea. | 


AT firſt he ſailed for France; but, having been driven off by eaſt- Sea-ſiglit of 
erly winds, he concluded it was better to watch on the coaſt of t Bex, 
Ireland, than on thatof France. His opinion proved juſt : For, on 
the 29th of April, the French flect commanded by Chateau Renaut, 
and conſiſting of about twenty-eight ſhips of the line f, was deſcricd 
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upon the coaſt of Ireland. By accidents of winds, and bad intelli- 
cence, Herbert did not approach the enemies, who were lying in Ban: 
tray bay, until the 1ſt of May, He then crowded fail to intercept 
them. But the French, conſcious of their ſuperiority, and perceiving 
his intention, weighed anchor, for ned their line, and advanced 
in calm and regular order to meet him. The ardour of an Eng: 
liſh admiral, and of Engliſh ſeamen, for action, prevented Herbert's 
line from being formed with the fame regularity, The French, who 
had the advantage of the wind, kept it all day, and ſhewed by 
their workings, to the aſtoniſhment of the Engliſh, and perhaps to 
their own, that their veſſels were equal in agility, and their ſea— 
men in dexterity to thoſe of their antagoniſts, The battle laſted 
moſt of the day with equal ſucceſs, In the evening, the Engliſh 
retired towards Schilly ; the enemy, towards Ireland, No ſhips 
were loſt on cither ſide; but ſeveral were diſabled, Each Admi- 
ral, as often happens in ſea-engagements, claimed the ſuperiority 
in public. But there was this difference in the private ſentiments 
of thoſe they commanded, that the Engliſh officers and ſeamen 
termed it a defeat, not to have been victorious on their own ele— 
ment; and the French accountcd it a victory, becauſe they were 
not defeated. The latter, however, made their difembarkation 
good, and returned unmoleſted to their own country; which de- 
termined on whoſe ſide the advantage lay. When the news of 
this advantage reached Ireland, D'Avaux, the French ambaſſador, 
haſtened to James to inform him that the Engliſh fleet had been 
defeated by the French. James, with a generous peeviſhneſs, an- 


{wered: “ Ceſt bien la premiere fois donc;” „It is the firſt time 
„then.“ 


WILLIAM, in order to prevent the bad ſucceſs of this firſt eſſay 
of his new arms from aflecting the minds of the ſeamen, went 
down to Portſmouth, dined in the Admiral's ſhip, knighted two 
of the Captains, beſtowed a donative on the mariners, a peerage 
on Herbert, on all compliments. Though cold to courtiers, Wil- 
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liam was warm and cordial to men of the profeſſion of arms. 
Pleaſed with the attention, the ſeamen believed they had beat 


that enemy by whom a few days before they had acknowledged 


they were defeated. 


Bur the acceſſion of ſtrength to James's party, by the diflem- 
barkation from France, did not ſhake the reſolution of the 


faithful defenders of Londonderry. General Kirk had been 
ſent to them from England with proviſions, and a reinforce- 
ment of 5000 men. From different accidents, he did not ar- 
rive in the lake of Derry untill the 13th of June. Upon the 
ſight of his fleet, which conſiſted of thirty ſail &, the beſieged gave 
the uſual ſalutations of joy: But, perceiving them received with 
ſilence, and no jovial returns made by the ſeamen, they looked 
upon each other with uncertain and foreboding eyes. Soon af- 
ter, they were informed, that Kirk, upon receiving information 
that the paſſage of the river to the town was ſecured by works, 


had reſolved to retire to the Inch, an iſland fix miles from London- but retires to 
derry. Theſe works + were batteries along the banks, veſſels ſunk de Inch. 


in the channel, and a boom which had been thrown a-crols the ri- 
ver, and which was defended by two forts; and all theſe were 
reported to be much ſtronger than they were. Upon theſe ſad news, 
the beſieged made lignals of diſtreſs from their ſteeples to Kirk, 
but in vain. After ] a ſhort ſtay, he ſet fail ; the inhabitants of the 
town following his ſhips with their eyes as long as they could 
perceive them. Kirk choſe the Inch for a ſtation ||; becauſe it fa- 


cilitated the junction of the vclunteers, who lay at Inniſkilling, 
with his detachment; and for that reaſon too he fortified it. From 


thence he ſent a letter to the townſmen, afluring them, in terms 
full of affectation, that every thing in Scotland, England, and Ire— 
land, was proſperous, and that ſuccours beyond their wiſhes were 
ſpeedily to join them; but he concluded with giving them in 
charge to huſband well their proviſions: A letter more alarming 
than all the menaces of the enemy. 


Walker, p. 24 + NM.Kenzie, p. 38. 1 Gazette, July 8. I Hamilton. 
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Bur the beſieged, though in a deſperate condition, did not give 
themſelves up to deſpair ; Not contented with making ſallies, and 
detending the old ont-works of the place, they even advanced 
new ones *, and became expert in fortification and mining, by 
imitating the arts which were employed againſt them. The wo- 
men attended every ſervice t, animating the men by their cries, 
and often aſſiſting them with their hands. All the ſpare time of the 
garriſon and of the inhabitants was ſpent in private prayer or pu— 
blic devotion, Yet it was ſtrange, amidſt the union created by 


common danger, to ſee religious diviſions break forth f. The con- 


Barbarity of 
Marſhal Ro- 


ſen. 


formiſts and nonconformiſts inſiſted each to have poſſeſſion of the 
cathedral ; nor could mutual {laughter have been prevented. had it 
not been agreed, that the one claſs ſhould attend ſervice in the fore- 
noon, the other in the afternoon. Abont the middle of June, when 
the weather grew ſultry, diſeaſe at laſt ſeized them, cooped up in a 
narrow place. They || buried fifteen officers in one day. Baker their 
governour died. Yet even death in this form, more diſmal than in 
that of war, diſmayed them not. Their proviſions being ſpent, 
they preſerved life by eating horfe-fleſh, tallow, ſtarch, ſalted hides, 
impure animals, and roots of vegetables. When their cannon- ball 
was near ſpent, they made uſe of brick covered with lead **, In 
this ſituation, General Hamilton preſſed them to furrender, upon 
conditions that were reaſonable, Their anſwer conſiſted in alking 
4 © If he thought they could truſt one who had betrayed the truſt 
« which their maſter had put in him?“ 


Jams, tired with the tediouſneſs of the ſiege, and alarmed at Kirk's 
arrival, ſent Mareſchal Roſen, his commander in chief, in the end 
of June, to urge matters with more vigour 11. . Roſen, having more 
knowledge in the arts of attacking places than the Iriſh Generals, 
changed the diſpoſitions, inveſted the place more cloicly, and made 
many furious but ineffectual aſſaults. At length, provoked by the 
fidelity of the garriſon, inſtead of honouring it, he took a ſtep 
unparalclled in modern ages: He gave orders that all the inha- 


* Walker, p. 28, MKRenzie, p. 34. and 40. T Ibid. p. 36. | t Ibid, 
p. 32. and 33. | Ibid. p. 39. Walker, p. 28. M*Kenzie, p. 39. 
+ Walker p. 29. and 51. 1+ Ibid. p. 27. and 28. McKenzie, p. 40. 
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bitints, ten miles around Londonderry, (hould be driven under the ban r . 
walls of the town: He ordered the country to be burnt: He pro- Book II. 
claimed, if the town did not ſurrender before ten days were elap . CW 
ſed, that all the inhabitants within it ſhould be put to the ſword, 1689. 
5000, or, as other writers relate, 7000 miſerable wretches, who July 2. 
were collected from the country around, men, women, the old. 
the young, even the lick, and nurſes with infants hanging on 
the breaſt, all were driven, with drawn ſwords, under the walls 
of the town. This device weakened the ſpirits of James's army 
by its horror, and ſtrengthened thoſe of the beſieged by turaing 
a ſedate into a furious valour. Many of the priſoners * called to 
their friends on the walls above them, © to attend to their own in- 
e tereſt, not theirs : For that a ſurrender to men void of all chri- 
* ſtian humanity could not ſave thoſe who were without, and would 
* only involve thoſe who were within in one common fliuzhter.” 
The Iriſh oflicers executed their orders againſt their countrymen, 
weeping and obeying; and many of them + owned that the cries 
they then heard rang for ever after in their ears. The beſieged, 
on the other hand, erecting a gibbet on the baſtion neareſt the 
enemy, gave orders to hang up whatever priſoners fell into their 
hands, and wrote to the } enemy to fend prieſts to confeſs them, 
During two days and two nights, the unhappy victims of Roſen's 
reſentment continued at the foot of the walls, || without meat, 
drink, fire, or ſhelter, where many hundreds of them died, At 
the end of that time, ſuch of them as were able to go away were 
permitted to do ſo. But thoſe who died were the molt fortunate : 
For the others, filled with the ſeeds of diſeaſes, and with dejection, as 
they wandered homewards, beheld, on all ſides, their habitations 11 
aſhes, here and there at diſtances the ſmoke of ſome not extinguiſh- 
ed, their cattle, furniture, proviſions carried off: A vaſt ſilence reign- 
ed over the land : And they envied their companions who were at 
reſt from their miſeries. It would be unhuman to the memory of 
the unhappy, to impute the diſgrace of this action to James : ile *“ 
revoked the order as ſoon as he heard of it; becauſe his own fut- 
terings had probably taught him to feel for thoſe of others. 

Walker, p. 32. M*Kenzie, p. 43- f Walker, p. 39. + Ibid. p. 32. 
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Kirk, in the mean time, heard the cries and ſaw the fires, though 
enraged, yet perhaps not diſpleaſed to ſee his own character for 
cruelty exceeded. At laſt, receiving intelligence, that the garriſon, 
ſunk with fatigues, had ſent propoſils of capitulation, and that 
they had proviſions only for two days, he reſolved upon an at- 
tempt to throw a convoy of proviſions into the place, by means of 
three victual-frigates and a man of war to cover them : An attempt, 
upon the ſucceſs of which, it was obvious to all, the loſs or ruin 
of the town could not fail to depend. 

So ſoon as theſe veſſels approached the town upon the zoth of 
July, the Iriſh army haſtened to that fide; ſome to oppoſe them, and 
the reſt to gratify their curioſity, That part of the garriſon which 
was not upon duty ranged themſelves along the walls neareſt the 
river, with eyes intent and hands lifted up to heaven for the ſucceſs 
of the convoy. Kirk had been deceived in the ſtrength of the ene- 
mies works. The ſhip of war too, by galling the enemy's batte- 
ries, drew their fire upon itſelf, and thus ſaved the victuallers from 
danger. The foremoſt of the victuallers *, at the firſt ſhock, broke 
the boom ; but ran aground by the turn which this gave to her 


courſe. A ſhout burſt from the beſiegers, as from the mouth of 


one man, which echoed to the ſhips, the camp, and the town. Mul- 
titudes of them, quitting their ranks, flew to the ſhore, and plunged 
into the water : Some puſhed off with their hands the boats they 
found there ; others leaped into them ; all advanced, or called to 
advance, againſt the veſſel in diſtreſs. The ſmoke of the enemy's 
fire and of her own covered her from the ſight of the beſieged. 
During this darkneſs and confuſion, the + beſiegers called from the 
oppoſite ſide of the river, that the veſſel was taken; a ſhrill cry of 
miſery, like the wailings of women, was heard from the walls, The 
common paleneſs of fear appeared not upon men who had loſt all 
ſenſe of it: For one , who was an eye witneſs, relates, that, in the 
depth of deſpair, they looked black in the eyes of each other. But, 
in a little time, the victualler was ſeen emerging from the ſmoke, 
having got off by the rebound of her own guns ; and ſhe and ber 


followers, amid the tumultuous cries of both partics, ſailed up to 
the town. 


* McKenzie, p. 46. 1 Walker, p. 35. f MKenzie, p. 45. 
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apology, when they ate the cauſes of great events. Upon the for 
tune of this convoy, turned the fate of Londonderry, and perhaps 
of Ireland. For, next day, the enemy raiſed the ſiege, after having 
continued it three months and a half, conſcious they could have 
hoped for ſucceſs from famine alone, not from their ſwords. The 
garriſon was found to be reduced from 7500 men, to about 4000, 
of which looo were rendered * unſit for ſervice: And the remain— 
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ing part of the garriſon ſcarcely deſerved to be called men; as, by 


watching and famine, they had rather the appearance of ſhadows. 
4 heir eyes being hollow and ſunk beneath their brows, there ap— 
peared, in the expreſſion of their looks, rather ſigns of reſentment 
that their enemies had eſcaped, than of joy that themſelves were 
free: Even to their friends who reſcued them, thoſe dark looks 
icemed to mark the remembrance that relief had ſo often been cal- 
lcd for in vain : Of the unarmed multitude, about 7000 had periſh- 
ed by famine, diſeaſes, or the ſhot of the enemy : 'The ſupply of 
rroviſions was received with filent gratitude, as if it had been a 
gift from heaven, not with the noiſy rejoicings uſual upon ſuch 
occaſions ; the garriſon, in a long and devout order, repaired in 
proceſſion to church, checking the effuſion of their joy, until 
they had returned thanks to that God who was the author of 
their relief. 


Tux example of the inhabitants of Londonderry raiſed emula- 
tion in the other proteſtant Iriſh. About this time, 2500 Inniſkil- 
ling men +, under the command of Colonel Wolſey, defeated 6000 
of TyrconnePs Iriſh troops, at Newton Butler. 2000 were killed, 
500 drowned in a lake, when trying to eſcape, and zoo taken priſon- 
ers. Their commander, General Macartney, refuſed ta furvive his 
diſgrace by flying or taking quarter. He was taken, covered with 
wounds, and only ceaſing to fight becauſe he was unable to land, 
The ſole fear he expreſſed, was, leſt none of thoſe wounds {hould 
prove mortal. | 


CovLp hiſtory confine herſelf to the recital of glorious actions alone, 
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her pictures would for ever be pleaſing : But, if ſhe purſues them 
to their concluſions, the ſad lot of humanity often tears down the 
beautiful trophies ſhe has reared. 'The regiments, having conſented 
to continue in ſervice, were modelled * by the unfeeling Kirk: 
He reduced many of the oflicers; ſome he degraded to lower ranks; 
and filled the places of both with dependents he had brought with 
him from England, Inſtead of keeping theſe bands of friends to- 
gether, he dravghted one half of the men, and transferred them to 
regiments in which their actions and their virtues were unknown, 
From the brave Murray, under pretence of the neceſſity of ſervice, he 
took the war-horſe, which had ſo often carried him into the 
ranks of the enemy. Walker, having been ſent over with the news 
to the King, was rewarded with money, not with rank in life, 
which the high-minded covet far more than gold. This man was 
afterwards killed at the battle of the Boyne: When the King was 
told of it, he is reported to have ſaid, „Fool that he was, what 
« had he to do there?” Words which diſhonoured the living, not 
the dead ! By a partiality inſeparable from all free governments, 
becauſe government itſelf depends often on thoſe whom it com- 
mands, no higher puniſhment was inflicted upon Lundie for be. 
traying Richards and Cunninghame, than upon thoſe oflicers whoſe 
only crime was that they had been betrayed. All three were diſ- 
miſled the ſervice: A puniſhment too ſmall for him, too great 
for them! 


In the mean time, James had aſſembled his Iriſh parliament at 
Dublin. Only ſix proteſtants were returned to the houſe of com- 
mons ; and of the proteſtant peers, only five Lords and four Bi- 
{hops gave their attendance. His ſpeech to the parliament, and 
ſome of his public papers, were full of compliments to the 
Iriſh papiſts and the French, and of complaints againſt his Englith 
ſubjects: Topicks which he might have avoided without offence 
to the two former, but, which were of all others the moſt gal- 
ling to the latter; becauſe the one rouſed an old jealouſy, the o- 
ther gave a new provocation. By propoſing too in his ſpeech to 
paſs laws for the advancement of trade, and the aggrandizing of 


* M Kenzie, p. 47. 
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the nation, he appeared to the Engliſh to have formed a ſyſtem 
for aboliſhing the dependence of Ireland upon England, and for 
creating a rivalſhip in commerce and empire betwixt the two na- 
tions. The parliament drew up two addreſſes, one of loyalty 
to James, the other of thanks to Lewis XIV. And they paſled an 
act, which aſſerted the independency of the Iriſh parliament, and 
courts of juſtice, upon thoſe of England: Meaſures which were on- 
ly wanting, to make him compleatly unpopular in England *. 


Two acts were paſſed in this aſſembly, which ſeemed to have 
been framed by madmen. The one revoked the act of ſettle- 
ment; the other was an act of attainder, By the act of ſettle- 
ment, the lands forfeited for the rebellion, which began in the year 
1641, had been veſted in thoſe who, upon a ſolemn trial and exami- 
nation, had proved they had right to them, The ſettlement had been 
confirmed by two acts of parliament, and by ſundry patents from 
the two late Kings. The Lords Licutenant had declared to the 
parliaments, and the judges at their circuits to the counties, 
the reſolution of thoſe princes to ſupport it. The new proprietors 
had reared buildings, and made improvements, and third parties 
had purchaſed, lent money, and entered into marriage-articles, up- 
on the faith of the act of ſettlement, By accident, moſt of the 
lands had paſled from their original proprietors, who had been 
papiſts and in rebellion, into the hands of proteſtants. The polte- 
rity of the firſt proprietors, therefore, now brought a bill into 
parliament, for revoking the act of ſettlement, and reſtoring the 
eſtates to the heirs of their antient proprietors, The motion was 
received with an huzza, and the bill paſſed in an inſtant. Pro- 
vilion was made in the act, that reſtitution of the purchaſe-money 
ſhould be made to the preſent proprietors, out of the eftates of 
King William's adherents : A proviſion, which, had it taken place, 
muſt have entailed diviſion and diſcord upon Ireland for ever! 
This act drove the proteſtants, two-thirds of whoſe land- eſtates it 
took from them, to deſpair: It hurt even ſundry Roman catho- 
lics who had become purchaſers, and alarmed the minds of all 


men with fears concerning the ſecurity of property, James gave 
F 
* 'The public papers are in Ralph. 
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ten thouſand pounds a year out of his own eſtates, to make ſome 
reparation to the unhappy ſufferers. But in this action people did 
not ſo much obſerve his humanity, as his conſciouſneſs of the in- 
juſtice of the law he had paſſed. | 


Tux act of attainder was ſtill more unjuſt and unpolitic : Near 
3000 perſons were forfeited by it; among whom were two Arch- 
biſhops, one Duke, 17 Earls, 7 Counteſles, 28 Viſcounts, 2 Viſ- 
counteſles, 7 Biſhops, 18 Barons, :3 Baronets, 51 Knights, 83 
Clergymen; the reſt were Gentlemen, The attainder compre- 
hended many whole conſtant reſidence was in Britain, and whoſe 
rebellion was only inferred from their not having returned to Ire. 
land, when James iflued a proclamation, ordering all his Iriſh ſub- 
jects to leave England; An order which it was impoſlible for them 
to obey, becauſe there was an embargo betwixt the two kingdoms, 
The eſtates of all thoſe who were detained in Britain by ſickneſs, 
non-age, or other incapacities. were veſted in the crown until 
their proprietors ſhould bring proof of their loyalty: A regulation 
the moſt extraordinary in the records of mankind! becauſe it in- 
flicted a puniſhment, not becauſe guilt was proved, but until in- 
nocence was ſhown, By theſe two acts, almoſt the whole land- 
property of the proteſtants was ſwept off. This parliament paſſed 
an act in favour of liberty of conſcience: But they made two o- 
thers attend it; one enacting that all tythes payable by papiſts 
ſhould be paid to popiſh prieſts; the other, that the ſtipends for 
the ſupport of proteſtant miniſters in the towns ſhould ceaſe: 
So that the paſtors of that communion were every where deprived 


of their maintenance *. 


Tux exerciſe of government correſponded with ſuch laws. Al- 
though the French profeſſed themſelves willing at all times to ſend 
troops and ſtores of war to James, they continually refuſed + to 
advance him money. Hence, when the parliament gave him a tax 
of L. 20,000 a month, upon real eſtates, he found himſelf under a 
neceſlity to levy, by authority of his own proclamation, L. 20,000 
more upon perſonal eſtates; and to coin brais-money, which he cau- 


* Archbiſhop King. + This is confirmed by thelriſh papers in the paper-othce. 
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ſed to paſs, by another proclamation, at fourteen times its value, Parr I. 
for a million Sterling The abuſe of office continually attends the BOOK II. 
poverty of kings: The proteſtants finding it neceſſary to purchaſe \S WW 
protections againſt the Raparees, a ſpecies of popiſh Handitti, from 1689. 
the officers of the army to whom the care of the peace was com- h 
mitted, the protections were ſold at extravagant rates; and the 

officers were often changed, to afford new pretences for the renew- 

al of the protections, The rates of goods, which were needed for 

public ſervice, having been fixed by proclamation, James's officers, 

who had the charge of bringing them in, and who were all popiſh, 

took them moſtly from proteſtant owners, and made their pay- 

ments moſtly in the baſe coin. The tranſition is rapid from the a- 

buſe of office to the violation of the law itſelf : All the ſchools 

were taken from proteſtant teachers; the members of the univer- 

ſity were turned out; the biſhopricks kept vacant, and their pro- 

fits beſtowed upon popiſh prieſts ; the proteſtant churches were 

ſeized by papiſts where-ever they had power, under the pretence 

that theſe had been originally the property of their anceſtors ; and 

to crown all, the proteſtants, notwithſtanding the act for liberty of 
conſcience, were forbidden, by proclamation, to aſſemble in church- 

es, or elſewhere, under pain of death. 


JamEs oppoſed ſundry of theſe violent meaſures, but in vain : James's own 
The proteſtants having called upon him in different applications onduck. 
to preſerve his taith, and to give them that protection he had often 
promiſed, he was reduced to the cruel alternative of ſubmitting 
to the imputation of breaking his word, or to the mortification of 
confeſſing his inability to keep it. Every day made him ſenſible 
how weak is the condition of a prince, whoſe ſubjects can reproach 
him with their ſervices, The houſe of commons having oppoſed 
him in a particular meaſure : © I ſee,” ſaid he, “all commons are 
« the ſame:“ Words marking equally the depth of paſt reſentment 
and of preſent uneaſineſs! The ſame houſe having ſent him a re- 
monſtrance againſt his ſecretary of ſtate, Lord Melfort, James an- 
ſwered, « I would not have come amongſt you, if I had known you 
„would not have allowed me to chuſe my own ſervants.” The 
jarring of the French and Iriſh factions too tormented him. 
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They had formed themſelves into two regular parties in the court 
and the camp; they injured his ſervice by obſtructing each other, 
and took all importance from him by aſſuming it to themſelves, 
He grew at laſt peeviſh and dejected; and, in a nation which was 
then the moſt diſorderly in Europe, allowed every thing to run its 
own natural courſe of confuſton. Ihe Iriſh catholics called this con- 
fuſion, independence upon England; and his French auxiliaries 
accounted the miſeries of neighbouring countries to be the happi- 
neſs of their own. In one inſtance, however, he reſumed the mo- 
narch againſt the ſuggeſtions of both“: For the commons having 
paſſed a bill for the reverſal of Poyning's at, which makes the 
ſtatutes paſſed in Ireland to be dependent, for their authority, upon 
the privy council of England, James ſent an order to ſtop it, and 
is reported to have ſaid, * I will not hurt my kingdom, although Z 
* no longer reign in it.“ 


Tut fury of civil war was not confined to Ireland: So ſoon as 
the news of James's arrival in that country was brought into Scot- 
land, the impetuous Lord Dundee haſtened to Inverneſs, upon re- 
ceiving intelligence that a quarrel about a debt had ariſen hetwixt 
the town's people, and ſome of the clans of Lochaber, and that theſe 
clans were aflembled in arms in the neighbourhood of the town. He 
conferred at firſt with the chiefs on each fide, ſeparately, in private : 
And then, having conveened all in public, he loaded them with re- 
proaches, * That they, who were all equally friends to King James, 
« were preparing, at a time when he moſt needed their friendſhip, 
« to draw thoſe daggers againſt each other, which ought to be plun- 
« ged only into the breaſts of his enemies f.“ He then paid the debt 
in diſpute with his own money, and prevailed upon moſt of thoſe, 


who had ſo lately ſtood under oppoſite banners, to inliſt under his 


own. He infinuated to the highland chieftains, on the borders of 
the Farl of Argyle's country, upon ſome of whoſe eſtates the Earl 
had old claims in law, and others of whom had got grants of part 
ot his eſtate from the crown, when he was forfeited, That new go- 
« yernments produced new favours and new laws: Weak would 


* Archbiſhop King, Story. + General MTKay's manuſcript memoirs, written 
by himielf. | 
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# be their intereſt at court, and in courts of juſtice, againſt a compe- Parr II. 
«* titor who had done ſo much to place the crown upon the head of Book II. 


« the new King.“ Lord Athole, Lord Tarbet, and Lord Breadal- 
bane, men of great power in the North, were prevailed upon * to 
give him no diſturbance: The two firſt, becauſe they thought 
themſelves neglected by the new government; the laſt, to make him- 
ſelf neceſſary to it. Dundee had friends + in the privy-council, who 
ſuggeſted advices which were given by himſelf, and gave him in- 
telligence of every reſolution that was formed againſt his meaſures : 
He even ſecretly gained | ſome officers of the regiments which 
he knew were to be ſent againſt him, 


From Inverneſs he marched with incredible ſwiftneſs through 
different parts of the highlands, to rouſe the highlanders to arms, 
and to diiperſe the militia which were raiſed againſt him, His force, 
{mall at firſt, increaſed as he marched along, till it amounted to ſix 
thouſand men, Lord Murray, ſon to Lord Athole, had raiſed 
1000 men upon his father's eſtate, and that of Lord Lovat, who 
was married to his ſiſter, under an aſſurance given them || of ſer- 
ving the late King ; but in reality to make them ſerviceable to the 
new government. This body Lord Dundee now carried off with 
him ; a deſertion from two of their own chieftains, unknown before 
among highlanders ! but it aroſe partly from their admiration of 
Dundee, and partly from their indignation againſt Lord Murray's 
breach of faith to themſelves. While Murray was reviewing them, 
they quitted their ranks, ran to an adjoining brook, filled their 
bonnets with water, drank to King Jamcs's health, and, with pipes 
playing, marched off to Lord Dundee. Simon Fraſer 5, atterwards 
Lord Lovat, who fitty-eight years afterwards loſt his head on 
Tower-hill, for his adhcrence to the cauſe of the houſe of Stewart, 
was the perſon, then a youth, and a cadet of the Lovat family, who 
managed this revolt. General M*Kay was ſeut after Dundee with 
a force nearly equal in number to his own : But there was this dif- 
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ference betwixt the two, that M*Kay's regular troops ſerved for 
pay ; Dundee's irregulars were incited by the love of war. 


To mark the ſingular features of ſingular characters, is one of 
the chief provinces of hiſtory, Dundee had inflamed his mind 
from his earlieſt youth, by the peruſal of antient poets, hiſtorians, 
and orators, with the love of the great actions they praiſe and de- 
ſcribe, He is reported to have inflamed it ſtill more, by liſtening 
to the antient ſongs of the highland bards. He entered into the 
profeſſion of arms with-an opinion, that he ought to know the 
ſervices of different nations, and the duties of different ranks : 
With this view, he went into ſeveral foreign ſervices; and when he 
could not obtain a command, ſerved as a volunteer. At the bat- 
tle of Seneffe, he ſaved the Prince of Orange's lite. Soon after, he 
aſked one of the Scotch regiments in the Dutch ſervice. But the 
Prince being pre- engaged, refuſed his requeſt. Upon this, he quit- 
ted the Dutch ſervice, ſaying, «© The ſoldier who has not grati- 
« tude cannot be brave.” His reputation, and his ſervices againſt 
the covenanters, obtained him a regiment from Charles II. and a 
peerage and high command in the army from his ſucceſſor. In 
his exploits againſt theſe men, his behaviour had been ſullied 
by the imputation of cruelty: He excuſed himſelf by ſaying, 
That, if terror ended or prevented war, it was true mercy.” 


DunDEE had orders from his maſter not to fight M*Kay, until 


a large force which was promiſed from Ireland ſhould join him: 


Hence he was kept during two months, cooped up in the moun- 


_ tains, furious from reſtraint. He was obliged continually to ſhift 


his quarters by prodigious marches, in order to avoid, or harraſs 
his enemy's army, to obtain proviſions, and ſometimes to take ad- 
vantages *: The firſt meſlenger of his approach, was generally his 
own army in fight: The firſt intelligence of his retreat brought 
accounts, that he was already out of his enemy's reach. In ſome 
of thoſe marches f, his men wanted bread, ſalt, and all liquors 
except water, during ſeveral weeks; yet were aſhamed to com- 
plain, when they obſerved, that their commander lived not more 
* McKay's M. 8. Dundec's memoirs. 
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delicately than themſelves. If any thing good was brought him to PAN II. 
eat, he ſent it to a faint or ſick ſoldier: If a ſoldier was weary, he Book II. | 
offered to carry his arms. He kept thoſe who were with him from AY 
finking under their fatigues, not ſo much by exhortation, as by 1059. 
preventing them from attending to their ſufferings. For this rea- 

fon he walked on foot with the men; now by the (ide of one clin, 

and anon by that of another: He amuſed them with jokes: 

He flattered them with his knowledge of their genealogies: He 
animated them by a recital of the deeds of their anceſtors, and of 

the verſes of their bards, It was one of his maxims, that no ge- 

neral ſhould fight with an irregular army, unleſs he was acquaint- 

ed with every man he commanded. Yet, with theſe habits of fa- 
miliarity, the ſeverity of his diſcipline was dreadful: The only 
puniſhment he inflicted was death: © All other puniſhments,” he 

ſaid, „diſgraced a gentleman, and all who were with him were of 

that rank; but that death was a relief from the conſciouſneſs of 
crime.“ It is reported of him, that, having ſeen a youth fly in 

in his firſt action, he pretended he had ſent him to the rear on 

a meſſage: The youth fled a ſecond time: He brought him to the 

front of the army, and ſaying, « That a gentleman's ſon ought 

« not to fall by the hands of a common executioner,” ſhot him 

with his own piſtol. 


THz army he commanded was moſtly compoſed of highlanders 
from the interior parts of the highlands: A people untouched by 
the Koman or Saxon invalions on the ſouth, and by thoſe of the 
Danes on the eaſt and welt ſkirts of their country; The unmixed 
remains of that Celtic empire, which once ſtretched from the pil- 
lars of Hercules to Archangel. As the manners of this race of men 
were, in the days of our fathers, the moſt fingular in Europe, and, in 
thoſe of our ſons, may be found no where but in the records of hi- 
ory, it is proper here to deſcribe them, | 


Tuz highlanders were compoſed of a number of tribes called ntnncrs of 
Clans, each of which bore a different name, and lived upon the lands aan jet | | 
: : : N a anders, wit 1 
of a diſſerent chieftain. The members of every tribe were tied one tn 3 |; 


to another, not only by the feudal, but by the patriarchal bond: 
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For while the individuals which compoſed it were vaſſals or tenants 
of their own hereditary chieftain, they were alſo all deſcended from 
lis family, and could count exactly the degree of their deſcent: And 
the right of primogeniture, together with the weakaels of the laws 
to reach inacceſſible countries, and more inacceſſible men, had, in 
the evolution of centurics, converted theſe natural principles of 


connection betwixt the chieftain and his people, into the moſt ſacred 
ties of human life *, The caſtle of the chieftain was a kind of palace, 


to which every man of his tribe was made welcome, and where he was 
entertained according to his ſtation, in time of peace, and to which 
all locked at the ſound of war. Thus the meaneſt of the clan, 
knowing himſelf to be as well-born as the head of it, revered in 
his chieftain his own honour; loved in his clan his own blood; 
complained not of the difference of ſtation into which fortune 


* It was the junCtion of the feudal and patriarchal authority, paſſing by the 
right of primogeniture from chieftain to chieftain, in a narrow country, and where 
the diviſions of land- property were aſcertained, which has diſtinguiſhed the high« 
land tribes from all others known in the hiſtory of mankind. The Hebrews had 
tribes founded on the connection of relation; but the patriarchal idea was ſoon loſt 
in the want of a ſucceſſive patriarch, and the love of the tribe in the too great num- 
ber of individuals who compoſed it. The Greeks and Romans had tribes ; but the 
only lines by which they were diſtinguiſhed, were the quarters of the city in which 
they happened to live. The ancient Germans had tribes in their own country 
but theſe were aſſociations of fellow- ſoldiers under a commander they choſe, not 
of relations, under the common head of the family, to whom their obedience was 
thought due. The ancient Scythians and modern Tartars were divided into tribes 
of relations; but, as they continually ſhifted their habitations, they wanted thoſe 
arts of life and civilization, which are connected with the eſtabliſhment of property 
in land, and with the regular tranſition of it from father to fon. None of the bar- 
barous bands, which made violent ſettlements in the Roman provinces, when that 
empire fell, had names common to the individuals of the band; becauſe they were 
parts of nations, and not of families. The Iriſh had tribes, diſtinguiſhed by a 
common name born by the individuals, and connected by a common relation 
but the rule of Thaniſtry in ſucceſſion, which gave the election of the heir to the 
Lord, broke all reverence for primogeniture, and was a continual ſource of diſ- 
cord among the members. The native Americans live in tribes, in a manner re- 
ſembling the patriarchal life; but while, from their common relation, every mem- 
ber is bound to another, the whole, fiom the want of the feudal ſubordination, 
and from the exceſſive independence of individuals, are not bound to one head. 
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had thrown him, and reſpeted himſelf : The chieftain in return PGI. 
beſtowed a protection, founded equally on graticude. and the con- Boo « II. 
ſciouſneſs of his own intereſt, Hence the highlanders, whom more CW 
ſavage nations called Savage, carried, in the gut ward expreſſion of 1089. 
their manners, the politeneſs of courts without their vices, and, in 

their boſoms, the high point of honour without its follies. 


Ix countries where the ſurface is rugged, and the climate un- 
certain, there is little room for the uſe of the plougu; and, where 
no coal is to be found, and few proviſions can be raiſed, there is 
{till leſs for that of the anvil and ſhuttle, As the Highlanders were, 
upon theſe accounts, excluded from extenſive agriculture and 
manufacture a-like, every family raiſed juſt as much grain, and 
made as much rayment as ſufficed for itſelf; and nature, whom 
art cannot force, deſtined them to the life of ſhepherds, Hence, 
they had not that exceſs of induſtry which reduces man to a ma— 
chine, nor that total want of it which ſinks him into a rank of 
animals below his own, 


THEY lived in villages built in vallies and by the ſides of ri- 
vers. At two ſeaſons of the year, they were buſy ; the one in the 
end of ſpring and beginning of ſummer, when they put the plough 
into the little land they had capable of receiving it, ſowed their 
corns, and laid in their proviſion of turf for the winter's fewel ; 
the other, juſt before winter, when they reaped their harveſt; The 
reſt of the year was all their own for amuſement or for war, If 
not engaged in war, they indulged themſelves in ſummer in the 
moſt delicious of all pleaſures, to men in a cold climate an a ro- 
mantic country, the enjoyment of the ſun, and of the ſlummer— 
views of nature; never in the houſe during the day, even ſleeping 
often at night in the open air, among the mountains and woods. | 
they ſpent the winter in the chaſe, while the fun was up; and, in 
the evening, aflembling altogether round a common fire, they en- 
tertained themſelves with the ſong, the tale, and the dance: But 
they were ignorant of ſitting days and nizhts at games of ſkill or 
of hazard, amuſements which keep the body in inaction, and the | 
mind in a ſtate of vitious activity! 
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Tut want of a good, and even of a fine ear for muſic, was almoſt 
unknown amongſt them; becauſe it was kept in continual prac- 
tice, among the multitude from paſſion, but by the wiſer few, 
becauſe they knew that the love of muſic both heightened the cou- 
rage, and ſoftened the tewpers of their people. Their vocal muſic 
was Plaintive, even to the depth of melancholy ; their inſtrumen— 
tal either lively for briſt dances, or martial for the battle. Some 
of their tunes even contained the great, but natural, idea of a hiſto- 
ry deſcribed in muſic : The joys of a marriage, the noiſe of a quar- 
rel, the ſounding to arms, the rage of a battle, the broken diſorder 
of a flight, the whole concluding with the ſolemn dirge and la- 
mentation for the ſlain, By the loudneſs and artificial jarring of 
their war inſtrument, the bag-pipe, which played continually during 
action, their ſpirits were cxalted to a phrenzy of courage in battle, 


Trxy joined the pleaſures of hiſtory and poetry to thoſe of mu- 
fic, and the love ot claflical learning to both, For, in order to 
cheriſh high ſentiments in the minds of all, every conſiderable fa- 
mily tad a hiſtorian who recounted, and a bard who ſung, the 
deeds oi the clan, and of its chieftain: And all, even the loweſt 
in ſtation, were ſcnt to ſchool in their youth ; partly becauſe they 
had nothing elſe to do at that age, and partly becauſe literature 
was thought the diſtinction, not the want of it the mark, of good 
birth. 


ThE ſeverity of their climate, the height of their mountains, 
the diſtance of their villages from each other, their love of the 
chaſe and of war, with their deſire to vilit and be viſited, forced 
them to great bodily exertions. Ihe vaſtneſs of the objects which 
{ſurrounded them, lakes, mountains, rocks, cataracts, extended 
an elevatcd their minds: For they were not in the ſtate of men 
„ O only know the way from one market-town to another. Their 
want of regular occupation led them, like the ancient Spartans, to 
contemplation, and the powers of converſation: Powers which 
they exerted ir {ir king out the orginal thoughts which nature 
ſuggeſiec, not 13 | ug repeating thoſe which they had learn» 
ed trom other people, 
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Tur valued themſelves, without un lerviluiny other nations 
They loved to quit their own country to ſee an to hear, ado ted 
eaſily the manners of others, and were attentive and infiauating 
where-ever they went: But they loved more to return nome. to 
repeat what they had obſerved; and, among other things, to relate 
with aſtoniſhment, that they had been in the midſt of great ſocie— 
ties, where every individual made his ſenſe of ind:pendence to 
conſiſt in keeping at a diſtance from another. Yet they did not 
think themſelves entitled to hate or deſpiſe the manners of ſtran— 
gers, becauſe theſe differed from their own. For they revere the 
great qualities of other nations; and only made their failings the 
ſubject of an inoffenſive merriment. 


Wu ſtrangers came amongſt them, they received them, not 
with a ceremony which forbids a ſecond viſit. not with a coldneſs 
which cauſes repentance of the firſt, not with an embaraſſment 
which leaves both the landlord and his guzſt in equal milery, but 
with the moſt plealing of all politeneſs, the ſiimplicity and cordi- 
ality of affection; proud to give that hoſpitality which they had 
not received, and to humble the perſons who had thought of them 


with contempt, by ſhewing how little they deſerved it. 


HavinGs been driven from the low countries of Scotland by in— 
vaſion, they, from time immemorial, thought themſelves entitled 
to make repriſals upon the property of their invaders ; but they 
touched not that of each other: 50 that, in the ſame men, there ap- 
peared, to thoſe who did not look into the cauſes of things, a 
ſtrange mixture of vice and of virtue. For, what we call theft 
and rapine, they termed right and juſtice. But, from the practice 
of theſe repriſals, they acquired the habits of being enterprizing, 


artful, and bold, 


AN injury done to one of a clan, was held to be an injury done 
to all, on account of the common relation of blood. Hence the 
highlanders were in the habitual practice of war: And hen-2 their 
attachment to their chieftain, and to each other, was fouaded upon 
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the two moſt active principles of human nature, love of their 
friends, and reſentment againſt their enemies. 


Bur the frequency of war tempered its ferocity. They bound 


up the wounds of their priſoners, while they neglected their own ; 
and, in the perſon of an enemy, reſpeted and pitied the ſtran- 


ger. 


Tux went always compleatly armed: A faſhion, which by ac- 


cuſtoming them to the inſtruments of death, removed the tear of 
death itſelf; and which, from the danger of provocation, made 
the common people as polite, and as guarded in their behaviour, 
as the gentry of other countries, 


Fon theſe combined circumſtances, the higher ranks and the 


lower ranks of the highlanders alike, joined that refinement of 
ſenument, which, in all other nations, is peculiar to the former, to 
that ſtrength and hardineſs of body, which, in other countries, is 
poſſeſſed only by the latter, | 


To be modeſt as well as brave; to be contented with the few 


things which nature requires; to act and to ſuffer without com- 
plaining ; to be as much aſhamed of doing any thing inſolent or 
injurious to others, as of bearing it when done to themſelves; 


and to die with pleaſure, to revenge affronts offered to their clan or 
their country: Thele they accounted their higheſt accompliſhments, 


TEIA chriſtianity was ſtrongly tinctured with traditions de- 
rived from the antient bards of their country : For they were be- 
lievers in ghoſts: They marked the appearances of the heavens; 
and, by the forms of the ciouds, which in their variable climate were 
continually ſhitting, were induced to guels at preſent, and to pre- 
dict future events; and they even thought, that to ſome men the 
divinity bad, communicated a portion of his own preſcience. 
From this mixture of {yitem, they did not enter much into dif- 
pris concerning the yarticnlar modes of chriſtianity ; but every 
man followed, with indiflercnce of ſentiment, the mode which his 
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chieftain had aſſumed. Perhaps, to the ſame cauſe it is owing, 
that their country 1s the only one in Europe, into which perſecu- 
tion never entered. 


TEIR dreſs, which was the laſt remains of the Roman habit in 
Europe, was well ſuited to the nature of their country, and ſtill 
better to the neceſlities of war. It conſiſted of a roll of light wool- 
len, called a plaid, fix yards in length, and two in breadth, wrapped 
looſely around the body, the upper lappet of which reſted on the 
left ſhoulder, lezving the right arm at full liberty; a jacket of 
thick cloth, fitted tightly to the body ; and a looſe ſhort garment 
of light woollen, which went round the waiſt and covered the 
thizh. In rain, they formed the plaid into folds, and, laying it on 
the ſhoulders, were covered as with a roof, When they were obliged 
to lic abroad in the hills, in their hunting parties, or tending their 
cattle or in war, the plaid ſerved them both for bed and for covering; 
for, when three men ſlept together, they could ſpread three folds of 
cloth below, and fix above them. The garters of their ſtockings 
were tied under the knee, with a view to give more freedom to 
the limb; and they wore no breeches, that they might climb 
mountains with the greater eaſe. The lightneſs and looſeneſs of their 
dreſs, the habit they had of going always on foot, never on horſe- 
back, their love of long journeys, but above all, that pacience of 
hunger, and every kind of hardſhip, which carried their bodics for- 
ward, even after their ſpirits were exhauſted, made them exceed 
all other European nations in ſpeed and perſeverance of march, 
Montroſe's marches * were ſometimes lixty miles in a day, with- 
out food or halting, over mountains, along rocks, througi: mo— 
raſſes. In encampments, they were expert at forming beds in a 
moment, by tying together bunches of heath, and iu, them up- 
right in the ground: An art, which, as the beds were dn ivit and 
dry, preſerved their health in the held, when otucr loivicrs lolt. 
theirs, 


THE1Rr arms were a broad ſword, a dagger called a durk, a tar- 
get, a muſquet, and two piſtols: vo that they caiied the long 


* Biſhop Wiſhart. 
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ſword of the Celtes, the pugio of the Romans, the ſhield of the an- 
cients, and both kinds of modern fire arms, altogether. in battle, 
they threw away the plaid and under garment, and fought in their 
jackets, making thus their movements quicker, and their ſtrokes 
more forcible. Their advance to battle was rapid, like the charge of 
dragoons: When near the enemy, they ſtopped a little to draw 
breath and diſcharge their muſquets, which they then dropped 
on the ground : Advancing, they fired their piſtols, which they 
threw, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, againſt the heads of their op- 
ponents: And then ruſhed into their ranks with the broad ſword, 
threatening, and ſhaking the ſword as they ran on, fo as to con- 
quer the enemy's eye, while his body was yet unhurt. They fought, 
not in long and regular lines, but in ſeparate bands, like wedges 
condenſed and firm; the army being ranged according to the clans 
which compoſed it, and each clan according to its families; ſo that 
there aroſe a competition in valour of clan with clan, of family with 
family, of brother with brother. To make an opening in regular 
troops, and to conquer, they reckoned the ſame thing; becauſe in 
cloſe engagements, and in broken ranks, no regular troops could 
withſtand them. They received the bayonet in the target, which 
they carried on the left arm; then turning it aſide, or twiſting it 
in the target, they attacked with the broad ſword the enemy in- 
cumbered and defenceleſs; and, where they could not weild the 
broad ſword, they ſtabbed with the durk, The only foes they 
dreaded * were cavalry ; to which many cauſes contributed: The 
novelty of the enemy ; their want of the bayonet to receive the 
ſhock of horſe; the attack made upon them with their own weapon, 
the broad ſword; the ſize of dragoon horſes appearing larger to 
them, from a compariſon with thoſe of their country ; but, above 
all, a belief entertained univerſally among the lower claſs of high- 


landers, that a war-horſe is taught to fight with his feet and his 
tecth, 


NoTw1THSTANDING all theſe advantages, the victories of the 
highlanders have always been more honourable for themſelves, than 
of conſequence to others, A river ſtopped them, becauſe they were 


* M*Kay's Manuſcript. 
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unaccuſtomed to ſwim : A fort had the ſame effet, becauſe they PAR r I. 
knew not the ſcience of attack: They wanted cannon, carriages, Boo & II. 
and magazines, from their poverty and ignorance in the art:: WW 
They ſpoke an unknown language ; and therefore could derive 1089. 
their reſources only from themſelves, Although their reſpect for 

their chieftains gave them, as long as they continued in the ſield, 

that exact habit of obedience, which only the exceſſive rigour of 
diſcipline can ſecure over other troops; yet, as ſoon as the victo— } 
ry was gained, they accounted their duty, which was to conquer, „ 
fulſilled, and ran many of them home to recount their feats, and 

Kore up their plunder; and, in ſpring and harveſt, more were obli— 

ged to retire, or leave their women and children to die of fa- 

mine : Their chieftains too were apt to ſeparate from the army, up- 

on quarrels and points of honour among themſelves and with o— 


thers. 


ArrER Dundee had been obliged to loſe the firſt, and therefore guccours 
beſt opportunities of action, the long expected ſuccour arrived ſent to Dun- 
from Ireland in the end ot June; and conſiſted of no more than 500 an * le- 
raw and ſpiritleſs recruits, without proviſions and ammunition, He 
received at the ſame time intelligence, that MKay was marching 
through 4thole, to attack the caltle of Blair, then in the hands of 
one ot James's adherents. Dundee foreſaw, that the lots of this 
place would cut off the communication betwixt the two divinons 
of the highlands, in which his own {ſtrength chiefly lay ; and 


theretore he reſolved to give battle. He marched ſouth toward. 1 


Athole, with his .rmy conſiderably diminith=d ; becaute many ot kranky. 
his men kad retired to their homes to provide their winter's feuel. 


AT the caſtle of Blair, he learned, that M'iKay, who, with his July 16. 
foot, and a few horſe, lay encamped at Dunkeld, was to advance 
next day through the paſs ct Killikranky, and that the reſt of 
his horſe were to follow him in a day or two after. 'Ihis pals 
conſiſts of an open road, in a line nearly ſtreight, about 
two miles in length, where not more than ſix or eight men 
could At that time go abreaſt. en the right arc mountains that | 
ſeem to fue to the Kies: On the left, a precipice hanging over a 
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deep and black river: On the oppoſite ſide of the river is a prodi- 
gious mountain, covered to the top with waving woods, acroſs 
which eagles and other wild birds are continually flyiag and 
ſcreaming. Dundee was prefled by his officers to diſpute the paſ- 
ſage with M'Kay, from the ſuperiority of his ſituation, ut retuſed 
it. In public, he took advantage of an opinion prevailing from 
the moſt antient times among the highlanders, that it is diſho+ 
nourable to attack an enemy at a diſadvantage; and cried out, 
« He thought not ſo meanly of his followers, as to believe they 
had degenerated from the generous maxims of their an- 
« ceſtors.“ But, in private, he aſligned reaſons, wiſe and 
well weighed, for rejecting the advice. He reaſoned, To 
« defend the paſs, a thing indeed eaſily effectuated, was only to 
« delay the war, and to detain themtelves priſoners in places 
« where they had been already kept too long in conſinement. With 
« moſt caſe, in open fields, the impetuolity ot the highlanders ſhock 
« was to be exerted. Six ſucceſſive battles gained by Montroſe, 
« enſured the event of next day. To allow the enemy to pals 0- 
« yer to fair ground, inſpired a generous confidence into his own 
« men, but would fill their opponents with a ſuſpicion of the ſe- 
« cret cauſe of it. What better terms could be aſked, by an army 
« for a general action, than unfatigued, and on their own ground, 
« to receive an enemy, who had ftourtcen miles to march the tame 
« day that he fought, and who was ignorant of the ground that was 
to be left him to occupy ? The terms of defeat were unequal: For 
« to him, retreat was eaſy ; but to the enemy, retreat and ruin were 
« the ſame: Entangled in the paſs, the ſtronger would puſh the 
« weaker over the precipices in their flight, and all muſt tall a 
e defenceleſs prey to his victorious army purſuing behind: Even 
« at the other end of the paſs *, he had ſent orders to his friends 
in Athole, to watch and fall upon the few who ſhould eſcape, If 
« deciſive action was delayed for a few days, the reſt of M*Kay's 
« horſe would have time to come up; an enemy the more terrible 


« to highlanders, becauſe they were conſcious it was the only oue 
« they feared.” 


* 
A, 


* M*Kay's manuſcript, 
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F THz night before the battle, Dundee having reflected, that the 
Highlanders had not been tried in general actions ſince the battle 
of Philiphaugh, which had been fought 40 years before, and being 
deſirous to put their courage to the teſt, gave an alarm, and cauſed 
a falſe attack to be made upon his own camp. In an inſtant, he 
found every man at his poſt, and firm in it. The event of the ſtra- 
tagem removed the diſhdence of the general, and confirmed the 
confidence of the ſoldiers, 


MKay's army, * after marching from Dunkeld in the morning 
of the i6th of July, and reſting two hours at the mouth of the 
pals, began to enter it about mid-day, The ſoldiers marched 


through with awe at every ſtep, impreſſed with the grandeur and 
novelty of the ſcene, even with the ſilence all around them, which 


ſcemed the forerunner of danger, and with the conſciouſneſs of 
their own inability to give afliitance to each other, in caſe they 
were attacked, They advanced into the open field at the end of 
the paſs with ſlowneſs and caution, deriving fear from that very 
ſecurity which was offered them ; and at laſt obſerved Dundee's ar- 
my reſting upon the ſide of a mountain oppolite to them, in one 
line, but a ſhort one, becauſe his men were fewer in number than 
M*Kay's, and lay thick upon the ground. But their numbers ap— 
peared greater than they were; becauſe, though there were va- 
cancies along the line, occaſioned by ſpots of wood ſpread here 
and there upon the mountain ; yet the imaginations of M*Kay's 
ſoldiers filled all theſe vacancies with enemies. Dundee had 
choſen this ſtation ; becauſe, while the buſhes concealed his own 
motions and numbers, it gave him an opportunity of obſerving 
thoſe ot his enemies, ſecured him from the atticks of cavalry, gave 
violence to his charge if he deſcended upon the enemy, and made re- 
treat, if retreat was needful, eaſy to men who could fly oves moun- 
tains with a ſpeed which no regular troops could equal : And he 
reſolved not to fight until near ſunſet, with a view, that, if he gain- 
ed the victory, he might give it a dreadful completion during the 
night; and, if he was defeated, that he might retire witaout the 


* MiKay's manuſcript. f Ibid. 
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fear of purſuit. McKay, having obſerved the poſition of his enemy &, 
formed the troops which advanced foremoſt into the open field, 
into aline of three men deep; and lengthened theline along the field, 
as more troops arrived ſucceſſively from the mouth of the paſs, 
partly with a view to outflank Dundee, whoſe line he ſaw was 
ſhort, and partly to prevent ſurprize, by making all the ground 
kncwn to his army. He continued in this poſition two hours, to 
conſider what to do, and what to expect; and, in the mean time, the 
two armies continued looking on each other, At the end of that time, 
M*Kay. ſuſpecting Dundee's intention to take advantage of the night. 
and afraid to encamp in a place ſurrounded with enemies, uſed 
various means to provoke the highlanders to an engagement, but 
in vain. But Dundee obſerving, that, by the poſition of the 
two armies, his own might be outflanked, and ſo be defeated even 
whilſt it was defeating, took advantage of his ſituation to make 
what motions he pleaſed without their being known : He detach- 
ed his clans into ſeparate bodies, removed them to the right and the 
left, but in thick order, leaving thus his centre weak, and, half an 
hour before ſun-ſet, ruſhed down from his ſtation, and began the 
attack, by columns, upon the wings of the enemy, with a view 
that, whether his own centre was broken, or his wings broke thoſe 
of his opponents, the battle might equally become irregular, and be 
decided hand to hand, not by the regularity of muſquetry, Mon- 
troſe carried the battle of Allderne by the very ſame diſpoſi- 
tion! All Dundee's views ſucceeded: His thick columns pier- 
ced eaſily through the thin files of the regiments, preſſed on the 
ſides thoſe who ſtood, turning round met in the front thoſe 
who were giving way, and, almoſt in an inſtant, hurried the e- 
nemy off the field. One regiment and the halt of another, which 
were in the centre, not daring to advance, ſaved themſelves by de- 
clining to be victorious in the poſt where they were placed. They a- 
lone retreated: Ihe reſt fled. Lord Dundee, who had been the 
foremoſt on foot in the attack, was the foremoſt on horſcback in 
the purſuit. Deemanrg the flight of the enemy to be nothing, unleſs 
even eſcape was rendered impoſſible, he preſſed on for the mouth of 
the pals, to cut off their retreat, In a little time, he perceived he had 
out run his men; he ſtopped; he waved his arm in the air to make 
* M*Kay's manuſcript, 


them haſten their ſpeed ; and pointed his hand to the paſs, as if he 
already graſped it. Being conſpicuous in perſon and action, he was 
obſerved, and a muſket-ball aimed at him found eatrance in an 
opening of his armour, beneath his arm-pit, occaſioned by the ele- 
vation of his arm. He rode off the field, deſiring his miſchance to 
be concealed, and fainting, dropped from his hor(2 ; As ſoon as he 
recovered, he deſired to be raiſed, looked to the fiel] “, and aſked, 
« How things went?“ Being told,“ All was well.” „Then,“ faid 


plundering. By this accident, moſt of M'Kay's army got ſafely 
through the paſs, Yet not above 209 of them arrived at Stirling 
in a body with their General. In the battle, 2000 were killed, and 
500 taken priſoners: Many of the fugitives were alſo killed or ta- 
ken priſoners by the Athole men, whom Lord Duadee had, the 
day before, ordered to be in readineſs at the ſouth end of the paſs : 
The reſt 'iſperſed, M*Kay, not daring to return through the paſs, 
was ſaved by taking his way through the mountains to the welt of 
it. Having ſtopped upon the firſt height that commanded the pro- 
ſpect of the field and the paſs, he looked back, and, when he ſaw no 
purſuit +, ſaid to thoſe around him, that he was ſure the enemy had 
loſt their General, The highlan ers, according to the cuſtom of 
their country raited a great ſtone upon the ſpot in which Dundee 
fell, where it remains to this day. 


A letter was found in Dundee's pocket from Lord Mellfort, then 
the late King's 1ecretary of ſtate in ireland |, Which imported, 
that a ceci.ration of indemnity and tolcration then preparing, 
was couched in ſuch terms, that James could oreak througu it win 
he pleaſed : Sentiments which made death the more patutul co thole 
v ho were dying for his cauſe. 


WII Lia paid a high compliment to the memory of Dundee: 
When he was adviſcd to ſend a great body of troops to ocotland, 
after the defeat of Killikranky, he ſaid, „It was needlets, the war 


* Granger's hiſt. Biogr. Vol. II. p. 508. + General. M*Kay's manuſcript. 
1 Lord Balcarras. 
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he,“ Iam well,” and expired. The highlan ders, falling in with the Dundee's 
Engliſh baggage, gave over the purſuit, an b{2too's themlelves to death. 
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Par 1 II. «ended with Dundee's life.” The obſervation was juſt: For 
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ed in ſeveral actions; yet theſe actions were indiciſive, and, after two 
languid campaigns, a peace was concluded. The caſtle of Edin- 
burgh had been ſurrendered ſome time before, by the Duke of Gor- 
don, whom the ſuperiority of Dundee's genius was no longer at hand 
to direct. But the Duke, in the manner of his ſurrender, preſerved 
the dignity of his rank and of his anceſtors, He ſaid “ he had fo 
« much confidence in all the deſcendants of James I. that, though he 
« muſt inſiſt on a pardon for his garriſon, he would ſtipulate no 
« terms for himſelf.” Upon the peace with the highlanders, the 
common men retired to their homes, but many of their officers 
were, in conſequence of a capitulation, landed in France. 


ALTHOUGH the fate which attended thoſe officers in France falls 
beyond the period of time to which theſe memoirs are conlined, a 
digreſſion will perhaps be pardoned, that deſcribes adventures, 
which were worthy of the happieſt days of Athens or Sparta. The 
officers were 150 in number, all of honourable birth, attached to 
their chieftains and to each other, in their political principles on- 
ly to blame, yet glorying in them. Upon their arrival in France, 
penſions were aſſigned them by the French King: But, upon the 
concluſion of the civil war, theſe penſions were withdrawn; becauſe 
the object no longer exiſted for which they had been given. Find- 
ing themſelves, therefore, a load upon the late King, whoſe finan- 
ces could ſcarcely ſuffice for himſelf, they petitioned that Prince, 
for leave to form themſelves into a company of private centinels, 
aſking no other favour, than that they might be permitted to chuſe 
their own officers. James aſſented. They repaired to St Germans, 
to be reviewed by him, before they were modelled in the French 


army. A few days after they came, they poſted themſelves in ac- 


coutriments borrowed from a French regiment, and drawn up in 


order, in a place through which he was to paſs, as he went to the 


chace; an amuſement of which he became paſlionately fond, after 
the loſs of bis kingdom. He aſked who they were? and was 
ſurprized to find, they were the ſame men, with whom, in garbs 
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better ſuited to their ranks, he had the day before converſe! PAN II. 
at his levee. Struck with the levity of his own amuſement, con Book II. 
traſted with the miſery of thoſe who were ſuffering for hin, he SW 


returned penſive to the palace, The day he reviewed them, he 
paſſed along the ranks, wrote in his pocket book, with his own 
hand, every gentleman's name, and gave him his thanks in parti— 
cular; and then removing to the front, bowed to the body, with 
his hat off. After he had gone away, ſtill thinking honour enough 
was not done them, he returned, bowed again, but buri into 
tears. The body kneeled, bent their heads and eyes ſtedfaſt upon 
the ground ; and then ſtarting up at once, paſſed him with the uſual 
honours of war, as if it was only a common review they were exhi- 
biting. They were ſent from thence to the frontiers of Spain, a march 
of yoo miles, on foot, Wherever they paſſed, they were received 
with tears by the women, with reſpect by ſome of the men, but with 
laughter at the aukwardneſs of their fituation by moſt of tliem. They 
were alwiſe the foremoſt in battle, and the laſt in retreat. Of all 
the troops in the ſervice, they were the moſt obedient to orders. 
Twice only they diſobeyed: The firit time was at the ſiege of * Roles; 
where they had falleninto diſeaſes, and been ordered to quit the camp 
for their recovery; but they delayed to obey, until they had ſent a 
remonſtrance to Marſhal Noailles, againſt what they termed an af- 
front. The ſecond inſtance of their innattention to orders, was 
upon the following occaſion : J he Germans had made a lodgement 
in an iſland in the Rhine: Ihe French, from an opinion that the 
river was impaſſable without boats, had ordered a number ior the 
paſſage : Among other troops intended for the ſervice, this com- 
pany was ordered to keep a ſtation oppoſite to the ifland, until 
the boats ſhould arrive: But ſinding, upon examination, the ford, 
though difficult, not impaſſable, they, according to the cuſtom of 
highlanders in wading thro” rivers, joining their hands together, and 
entering the river in a line with its current, the ſtrongeſt men in 
the upper part, and the weaker in the under, ſo that thote, who 
were higheſt up the ſtream, broke all its force, and tying their 
arms and cloths on their ſhoulders, paſſed to the iſland in ſight of 
both armies on the oppoſite banks, and drove ten times their num- 
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ber from the lodgement. The Freach cried out in admiration, 
* A gentleman, in whatever ſtati n. is ſtill a gentleman.” © Le 
« yentilhome, eſt toujours gentilhome.” The place is called /e 
d"Ecofſe to this day. 


ALL collective human virtues are ſullied with the felfiſhneſs of 
individuals, The officers, to whom they had yielded their inde- 
pendence, and whom they had choſen to command their equals, 
cheated them of their pay, poor as it was, of their cloaths, and of 
preſents which the generous had ſent them. The French, inattentive 
to their patience, fatigues, and ſervices, ſent them from the fron- 
tiers of Spairt to Alface, a march as long as the former. In this 
rout, their cloaths fell to tatters: After they paſled Lyons, the 
country was covered with ſnow: They often wanted the neceſſa- 
Ties of life: Yet no complaints were heard amongſt them, except 
for the ſufferings of him whom they accounted their Sovereign. 
After ſix years ſervice, they were broke, when the peace was con- 
cluded, on the higher part of the Rhine, 1500 miles from their 
homes, and without any proviſion made toi them. At that time, 
only ſixteen of them had ſurvived the fate of their companions; 
and of theſe only four arrived in Scotland, to give warning, by 
their example, to their countrymen, though, to too many of them, 
in vain, to diſtruſt for ever the promiſes and flatteries of France *. 


There are men now living in Scotland who were acquainted with ſome 
of the four. 


III. 


DISCONTENTS in the Houſe of Commons, ——Clamours of the Parma. 
Merchants. — Continuation of Diſcontents, Diviſions betwixt the BOO& III. 
Houſes. The Whigs renew their Attacks on the Tories. Breach wr” "ag 

in the Royal Family 


Two Laws of Political OEconomy.— Di 
contents in Scotland, and Cauſes of them. The King's Grand Scheme, 


for gaining the Scotch, diſappointed — An Oppoſition in the Scottiſh Par- 
lament, Arts to irritate the Members, —— They preſent a Remon- 
ſtrance. Fruitleſs Attempts to pacify them. 


HILE the late King, in attempting to recover his dominions, Great diſ- 
found himſelf reduced, even by his ſucceſſes, to a ſtate of 1 

dependence upon his Iriſh ſubjects, and was ſtung with the reflec- commons. 
tion, that he had only brought calamities upon thoſe who were 
venturing their all for him in Scotland, William was under e— 
qual difficulties in the management of the two kingdoms he 
poſſeſſed. The diſorders in Ireland, the bad ſucceſs of the fleet at 
Bantray-Bay, the defeat at Killikranky, raiſed.great diſcontents in 


the Engliſh parliament; and they imputed to the King and his 
miniſters, what was owing to the excels of their own parſimony, 
and to the inevitable diſtractions of a Prince who had been only a 
few months upon the throne, and who could take no meaſures of 
vigour, without trembling leſt he ſhould offend thoſe laws which 
he had ſo lately avenged. In the beginning of June *, the com— 
mons appointed a committee to inquire to whom the delays in ſuc- 
couring Ireland were to be imputed. As all national diſcontents 
in England fall firſt upon the King's miniſters, a motion was, the 
lame day, made by Mr Howe, a whig member, and debated, 


Journals of the houſe of commons, June 2. 
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„for an addreſs to the King to remove from his preſence and coun- 
* cils thoſe who had been impeached in parliament;” A mntion 
directed againſt Lord Danby lately created Marquis of Caermat— 
then. Next day they reſolved * to apply to the King for copies 
of the commiſſions and inſtructions relating to Ireland, Having 
been furniſhed with theſe, they, a few days after +, addreſſed for 
leave to inſpect the books of the privy-council, and of the lrith 
committee, for papers relating to Iriſh affairs. The King f gave 
no anſwer. They addreſſed again. He kept the ſame ſilence. Up- 
on this they voted, That thoſe perſons who have been the oc. 
« caſion of delaying to ſend relief to Ireland, and thoſe perſons who 
« adviſed the King to delay giving inſpection of the minute-books 
« of the committee for Inſh affairs, are enemies to the King and 
« kingdom.” Immediately after a motion was made for an addreſs 
« to remove the Marquiſſes of Hallifax and Caermarthen from his 
« Majeſty's councils,” becauſe to them the care of Iriſh affairs had 
been chiefly committed; but upon debate it was adjourned. Whilſt 
the diſpute was between the King and the commons, theſe mi- 
niſters interfered not; but, when they ſaw it pointed at them- 
ſelves, they adviſed their maſter to give inſpection of the books. 
The houſe of Lords followed the example of the commons, and 
called || not only for theſe books, but for the books of the ad- 
miralty, to ſind out the cauſes of other national diſappointments, 


Tux diſcontents of the commons appeared at the ſame time, in 
their jealouſies of the Dutch. One member having declaimed up- 
on the danger of falling into the hands of the French and the I- 
riſh ; another called out with a ſullen voice and air: © Add the 
« Dutch.” The commons had formerly deſired *, to know from 
the King, what were the mutual obligations of aſſiſtance between 
Holland and the crown: But now, irritated becauſe the Dutch 
had not been at the battle of Bantrey-Bay, they delired to 
know 4} what number of ſhips and ſcamen the Dutch were obliged 


to fit out tor the tummer's expedition : And when they voted their 


* Journals of the houſe of commons, June 3. + Ibid. 7th and 23d June. 


t Ibid. 28th June, 3d aud 13th July. Lords Journ. 26th and 29th July, 
2d Auguſt. ** Journ. houſe of com. 25th March.. ++ Ib. June 26. 
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they inſtructed their committee to enquire why the Dutch had Book 11. 
not ſent out their fleet ſooner to join that of the Engliſh; al- WARY 


though, by comparing the dates of the treaty between the na- 
tions, which lay before the houſe, and of the junction +, it was ob— 
vious, the Dutch fleet had been ſent out as foon as could have 
been expected. 


Tur Engliſh jealouties of the Dutch were increaſed, by the cla— 
mours of the trading part of the nation. 
fleets joined together, and, conſiſting of between 60 and 70 ſtrong 
ſhips of war, had hovered moſt of the ſummer on the coaſts of 
France, and in autumn had ſpread themſelves along the coaſts of 
Ireland; by which ſtations, they had prevented the French 
from ſending ſuccours of any conſequence into Ireland, The 
French, in the mean time, invented a new ſpecies of war: For, 
laying up their ſhips of war ſafe in their harbours, they tranſport- 
ed their ſeamen on foot, on horſes, and in carriages, by land to 
different ports, and put them on board a vaſt number of ſmall 
veilels which they ſeized in the ports, and converted into priva- 
teers, in order to deſtroy the trade of their enemies, The mer— 
chants, whole complaints in England are always the loudeſt and 
the moſt liſtened to, exclaimed, © That a Dutch King, and Dutch 
% counſellors, had laid a ſcheme to ruin the trade of England, with 
« a view to engroſs that ot the world to their countrymen, In 
« vain were the Engliſh navies maſters of the fea, if the Engliſh 
« trading veſſels could find no ſafety in it. The pomp and pa- 
rade of fleets, ſent to hover in ſight of the enemy's harbours, 
*and to ſerve only as magnificent ſpectacles, for the entertainment 
* of that people whom they ought to ſtrike with terror, were in— 
„ {ults upon the miſeries of a nation which was at the expence of 
„ maintaining them,” All trading nations are jealous; but men 
muſt be doubly ſo, who are ſeparated by their ſituation from the 
reſt of the world, and who prizing liberty with all the paſſion of 


Journals of the houſe of commons, 3. July. + The treaty was dated 
29. April. Vide Journal of the houſe of commons, 1. July. Ihe junction was 
m. ade upon the 6th day of June, a few days after the battle. 
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PAR II. lovers, cannot bear that other nations ſhould either ſuatch it from 
© 60-5 Tk, them, or enjoy it with them, It was in vain for the King or 
his miniſters, to remonſtrate,“ That a new and unexpected fpecies 
« of war, put in execution on a ſudden, no human prudence could 
* foreſce, or ward off in an inſtant, That, for theſe piratical gains, 
* France had ſacrificed her own trade, the reputation of her mari- 
time arms, and the ſtill more important object of giving perma- 
e nency to the civil wars of her enemy.” The merchants heard, 
could not anſwer, yet continued to complain, 


1689. 


. Tur commons, in the mean time, drew up votes and bills 
en N which diſcovered both the greatneſs and littleneſs of party. They 
diſcontents paſſed * a militia- bill, calculated to take even the power of the 
thay em” ſword from the hands of the King; but it was ordered by the 
July 16. Lords to lie upon their table, becauſe it took the ſame power 
likewiſe from them. In order to ſtrip the crown of one of its 
brighteſt jewels, the power of ſhowing mercy, and to reach 
Lord Caermarthen, they voted +, that the King's pardon was not 
pleadable in bar of an impeachment. They threw an affront up- 
on the national character of hoſpitality, by an addreſs to remove 
from the kingdom the Ducheſs of Mazarine, whoſe chief offence 
was, that ſhe was a French woman. Although not fond of wo- 
men, and ſtill leſs of gay women, William f anſwered coldly, 
« He would conſider of it.” Madame Mazarine, who intended to 
have left the kingdom, now reſolved to continue in it; “ In or- 
« der,” as ſhe ſaid, “to ſhow that women could have their humors 
„ as well as the houſe of commons.“ They ſtruck at the deco- 
rum due to royalty, to a woman, and to misfortune, when, in a 
bill againſt papiſts, they endeavoured to limit the number of the 
Queen Dowager's popiſh ſervants to eighteen: An inſult from 
which an aſſembly of nobles protected her; but which induced the 
unfortunate Princeſs to quit for ever a kingdom, in which all 


knees had once bowed to her, 


June 4. 


July 15. 


Tux King found the buſineſs of government obſtructed, not on 


* Journals of the houſe of commons, July 16. + lbid. June 4. + Thi, 
July 15, | Ibid. July 19. 
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Iy by the diſcontents of many of his ſubjects againſt himſelf, 
but by diviſions between the two houſes of parliament. The 
ſtate of mutual oppoſition in which theſe aflemblies had ſtood 
for half a century, the antipathy of individuals againſt each other 
in the two late reigns, ſome preſent jealouſies & in the peers of 
the intereſts of their own order, together with a belief they en- 
tertained, that the preſent houſe of commons had hoſtile inten— 
tions againſt monarchy itſelf, mingled private paſſions with 
political diviſions. There was ſcarce a bill ſent from the one 
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houſe to the other during this ſeſſion, which was not made the 


ſubject of a conference; and theſe conferences were managed with 
a degree of keenneſs and obitinacy unuſual in parliament. When 
the pcers + reminded the commons, that a bill lay before them for 
the trial of peers which was favourable for the peerage, the com- 
mons reminded the peers, that a bill for a militia lay before them, 
which was favourable for the commons, 


Tux differences betwixt the houſes affected even the higheſt act 
of ſtate : The commons had converted the claim of rights and in- 
ſtrument of government into a bill, and ſent it to the Lords. Wil- 
liam, who regulated all his meaſures by their effect upon France, 
and who wiſhed, at that time, to attach the Elector of Hanover to 
the grand alliance, deſired Biſhop Burnet, who was vain of being 
thought to ſpeak his ſentiments, to move, that the Princeſs Sophia 
of Hanover, and her poſterity, ſhould be inſerted in the order of 
ſucceſſion, after thoſe who had been named in the inſtrument of 
government, The Lords agreed to the amendment; but the com- 
mons refuſed to receive it. Conferences betwixt the houſes enſu- 
ed, in which Lord Rocheſter, the once great champion for heredi- 
tary right, managed the debate for the Lords, In the oppolition 
of aſſemblies, aſſemblies and individuals ſeemed to have changed 
their own principles. The tories, who had contended, during the 
interregnum, to ſave the poſterity of the late King, now laboured 
to exclude it, and the whigs t, who were naturally enemies to the 


The clauſe which the peers inſiſted upon in the additional poll- bill, and the 
bill regulating the trial of peers, were inſtances of this. 
+ Journals of the houſe of commons, March 19. Auguſt 9. f Ibid. June 19. 


They differ 
about the 
Hanoverian 
ſucceſſion. 


ART II. 
BO OE III. 
* 


1689. 
= April 30. 


They differ 
about Titus 
Oates. 


May 31. 
May 23. 


June 11. 


ſune 6. 
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family of Stuart, preſerved their pretenſions from being removed 
to a ſtill greater diitince, Amid! theſe contentions, the original 
bill itfelf, the great inſtrument of Engliſh liberty, was loſt for this 
ſefton. The Lords, ſome time before, had ſent the commons a bill 
* to make it high treaſon to correſpond with the late King. From 
a continuation of the ſame paſſions, it was rejected by the one houſe, 
becauſe it had been adopted by the other, 


Nox did the houſes differ only upon the great objects of 
ſtate, they entered into animoſities concerning the moſt worth— 
leſs and the moſt impudent of human kind. Titus Oates, who 
had in the laſt reign been twice cruelly whipped in three days, 
and condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and to be pillo- 
ried four times a year as long as he lived, took advantage 
of the ſtream of party, and brought the judgment that had been 
given againſt him, by appeal, to the houſe of Lords. The 
Lords diſmiſſed the appeal + He had alſo laid his caſe before 
the houſe of commons f by petition, which had received it more 
favourably. When the commons were informed of the judgment 
upon his appeal, they inſpected the journals of the Lords; voted ||, 
« That the proſecution againſt Oates in the late reign, was a deſign 
« to ſtifle the popiſh plot, that the verdicts againſt him were corrupt, 
« and the judgments cruel and illegal ;? ſent a bill to the Lords, 
which reverſed both the verdicts and the judgments ; and ordered 
2 committee ** to form an abſtract of the proceedings of the houſe 
upon the popiſh plot. The Lords ++ retuſed to reverſe the verdicts, 
becauſe the evidence upon which they proceeded was, as yet, un- 
impeached, and becauſe they thought their doing otherwiſe, would 
imply their acquieſcence in the truth of Oates's evidence, and con- 
ſequently in the reality of the popiſh plot: But they agreed to re- 
verſe the judgments, becauſe they thought the puniſhment an 
outrage upon human nature; and, in the mean time, in order to 
avoid all occaſion of difference, they addreſſed i the King for a par- 
don to Oates, which was granted next day, But the commons, 


* Tournals of the houſe of Lords, April 29. and of commons April 30. 
+ Journ. houſe of com. 11. June. + Ibid. 23d May. bid. 13. July, 
** Ibid. June 12. ++ Ibid. 13. July. 14 Ibid. 6. Auguit, 
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not contented with theſe conceſſions, d:zmanded * a conference PAN Y II. 
upon the ſubject of the bill. A great part of the ſeſſion was loſt in BODO III. 
diſputes about this vile perſon, In the end, the commons diſgraced \ WW 
their record, with a vote for an addreſs for a maintenance to him: The 1859. 
King comphed; ſome excuſing him from the neceſſi: y he was under, 

not to diſoblige the commons, and others converting his c.npliance 

into a proof of his own connections with Oates aud olaitelbury at 

a former period +, 


AMI1DST this jealouſy in the commons of the King, and in the The whigs 
Lords of the commons, it was in vain for the King, in different hen Coir 
ſpeeches, to remind the commons of the bill of in lemnity, to preſs etz 8 
them for more money, and when he ſaw no more was to be got, July 12. 
to pretend he was ſatisfied they ſhould proceed no further in rai- June 28. 
ling money this ſeſſion, The whig party, in the houſe of com- * 
mons, {till perſiſted in their original plan of hanging out terrors 
againſt the tories, in order to frighten them from oppoſing their 
power. Inſtead of drawing up a bill of indemnity, they began May 23. 
with forming rules of exceptions from it f. Theſe rules, reduced 
under ten heads, were ſo broad, as to comprehend not only all the 
malverſations of the late reigns, enumerated in the vote of the 
25th of March, which had claſſed them under ſeven; but alſo all 
thoſe which had eſcaped attention when that vote was drawn up: 

So that it ſeemed calculated rather to point out treſpaſſes to be 
puniſhed which had been forgot, than to bury the old ones in o- 
blivion, Having fixed upon the crimes to be excepted [|, they next 
proceeded to ſelect the criminals who were to fall under the excep- 
tions, Here public accuſations, private whiſpers, ſevere inquiſitions, 
were numberleſs: Men were ſtabbed by their beſt friends, who thought 
themſelves juſtified in returning the diſhonourable injury. In the 


courſe of this examination, the commons ** inquircd who were con- June 18. 


* Journ. h. of com. 12. June, 22. July. + J have been at a great deal 
of pains to diſcover in the paper-office, whethe r there was any connection between 
the Prince of Orange, and Shatteibury ; but never could find any traces ot 1t. 
There are a magazine of papers relating to him in that oihce. + Journ. h. of 
com. May 23. | ibid. June, 23, July 12. * Ibid. June 18. 14. 3» 
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Book III. 


1689. 


July 15. 


July 17. 
July 20. 
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cerned in regulating the corporations, in taking off the penal laws; 
or teſts, and in the commitment of the biſhops, and they ordered 
the eccleſiaſt ical commiſſions, five of which had been iſſued, to be 
laid before the houſe: Inquiries, the firſt of which affected many 
even of the miniſters of Charles II.; the next, moſt of the late 
King's; the third, all of the late privy-council, who had been 
preſent at the commitment of the bifhops, except the perſon & who 
deſerved moſt to be puniſhed; and the laſt, many of the moſt 
conſiderable 4 of the, tory party, and even ſome |} who had endea- 
voured to difappoint the commiſſion under which they acted. 
They called for the commiſſioners of cuſtoms and exciſe to ac- 
count for their having levied theſe branches of the revenue 
in the late reign, without authority of parhament. They 
inſpeted their books; they called for perſons, papers, and 
records; and addrefled the King for leave to inſpect the books 
of the treaſury and privy-council relative to that matter: A vote, 
which ſtruck at Charles II.'s laſt board of treaſury, and all the 
revenue- officers of the Jate reign. They ordered ſome of the 
late King's judges, and others of them whom he had diſplaced, 
to attend the houſe; the former to account for their conduct, the 
latter to have an opportunity of boaſting of their diſgrace, They 
brought the late King's attorney-general before them, tor a proſe- 
cuiion he had raiſed by the King's own order. They retolved to 
re verte {ſundry judgements of the judges, and to give reparation 
to the perſons who had ſuffered by them, out of the eſtates of the 
proſecutors, and even of the judges. They ordered an account of 
the ſecret money expended fince the year 1682, to be laid be- 
fore the houſe. Other reſolutions and reports affected inferior 
perſons ||: For there was no diſtinction made betwixt the g:cat 


* All the privy council preſent had ſigned the warrant of commitment, except 
Father IJetres. + The Lords Rocheſter, Sunderland, Mulgrave, Huntivg- 
ton, Jeffreys; the Biſhops of Rocheſter, Durham, Cheiter; Lord Chief juliices 
Herbert and Wright; Baron Jenner, &c. + Lord Rocheſter, the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and Lord Mulgrave. Vide the apologies of the two laſt. | Al 
theſe things are to be found in the Journals of the following dates: Journ. h. of 
com. July 15. 17. 20. June 14. 18. July 10. 19. 12. 13. May 29. July 16. 
June 2. 18. July 1. 
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and the ſmall. In this way, the commons got through the firt PAN II. 
four of the ten heads of their exceptions, and then {toppel, only Book III. 
in order to ſtrike the greater awe, by leaving it uncertain on whote 2 
heads the ſtorm ſhould afterwards fall. In the mean time *, Lord e 
Sunderland, the biſhop of Rocheſter, and Lord Mul grave, had teſtiſied 

their fears by publiſhing apologies for their coadut; and ſuch 
condeſcenſions, made by ſuch men, raifed fears in the rett of their 


party. 


Honorable 


Bur, amidſt the heat of party itſelf, the honour of Englih ane w er i 

party appeared: Special committees in both houſes had been ap the whigs. 
pointed to inquire into the death of the Earl of Eſſex, with a view; 
by ſome, to fix a ſtain of the deepeſt dye upon the memory of 
Charles II. and his brother. Informers and witneſſes f were not 
wanting to ſtrike the mortal blow, nor believers to give it effect, 
But the whigs did a more effectual ſervice to their party, by ſcorn- 
ing to ſerve it at the expence of truth and honour. Their juſtice 
too appeared ; for, though they were arraigning the actions of 
the ſervants of Charles, they made proviſion for paying their 
arrears. But Lord Delamere g, now created Earl of Warrington, 
was the only man of the party, who revering the dead, and con- 
nections which were avowed now no longer, preſſed for a reverſal 
of the attainder of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth : A ge- 
neroſity which was the more honoured, becauſe no body followed 
his example! 


TRE diviſions of the nation, and between the houſes of parlia- Quarrel in 
ment, William bore, though with impatience; but, when he found — ag * 
them attempted to be thrown into the royal family, he was filled 
with alarms. Although the Princeſs Anne had contented to be poſt— 
poned to him in the ſucceſſion, ſhe had not forgot the importance 
of the conceſſion ſhe had made ; nor William, perhaps, that he had 
been obliged to aſk it. The high-church party, which had been 
at firſt diſobliged by the ſeeming facility of the Princeſſes's tem- 


* Sunderland's apology. + Biſhop of Rocheſter's letters to the Earl of Dorſet. 
Duke of Buckingham's works. Journ. houſe of Lords 1689, pailm, 
4 Lord Delamere's works, p. 73. | 
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Parr II. per, in making that conceſſion, returned ſoon aſter to her intereſts, 
do H. partly from a family reſpect, which they found it impoſſible to ſhake 
Wo off, and partly *, tecaule her love for the church, and the neglect 
1689. which her intereſt in the ſucceſſion had met with from the whigs, 
had rivetted her affections to the tories. The adventurers in 

party wiſhed, as is uſual, for differences in the royal family, in 

hopcs to aſſume merit, from drawing down ſufferings in the cauſe 

of the Princeſs upon themſelves, and were all ready to flock to her 

ſtandard, Upon theſe foundations, Lady Marlborough, a woman 

artful], intereſted, imperious, pcflefied equally of the talents of inſi- 

nuating and commanding, who thought that her huſband's ſervices 

had not been ſufficiently requitted, and found her own not attend- 

ed to at all, formed the project of making that advantage of divi- 

ſion in the royal family, which (he could not derive from its union, 

Many things promiſed her ſucceſs : 'The competition natural betwixt 

the poſſeſlor of a crown, and the preſumptive heir to it, increaſed, 

becauſe not prevented by the circumſtance of their being lifters, 

the competitors, high ſpirited, women, and ſurrounded with wo— 

men; the eſtabliſhment of the court of a Princeſs, for which it was 

difficult to find rules, and in which every new ſtep afforded room 

i for a new diſpute. Looks, words, betwixt ſiſters and friends, are 
equal to explanations between others: The Queen, jealous becauſe 
her ſiſter was to, had put 1icme flights upon her, perhaps more to 
try her love than from real anger: Iheſe were conſtrued, by Lady 
Marlborough, into mortal injuries. Kings and heroes, like tie com- 
mon race of men, are ſwayed by the partners of their beds: Wil- 


| liam entered into the quarrels of women, as if he had been one, 
To enumerate theſe, and the frivolous grounds of them, would 


be beneath the dignity of hiſtory, and even of memoirs : But 
many of them are to be found in the account of the Dutcheſs of 
Marlborough's conduct written by herſelf. 


ON E ſource of difference, however, was of real conſequence. An 
independent proviſion for the Princeſs Anne had been moved :or 
in the houſe of commons, ſo early as the 26th of March 4, , re 


* Dutcheſs of Marlborough. + Journ, bouſe of commons, March. 26. 
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from common mark of attention, than from deſign of party. The 
houſe had poſtponed the debate, from the tenderneſs of the ſubject. 
But, after this, William gave himſelf no pains to procure that 
provifion for the Princeſs, with which ſhe had been flattered, when 
ſhe conſented to yield her pretenſions to his in the ſucceſſion ; and 
ſhe was too proud to aſk favours from one, upon whom ſhe had con- 
ferred them, Lady Marlborough, therefore, got the motion for 
the revenue revived in the houſe of commons *, upon the 17th of 
July; and, it was referred to a committee of the whole houſe, which 
was to take into conſideration the revenue- bill. The committee 
reſolved, that a revenue of 40, ooo pounds a year {hould be ſettled 
upon her for life: A reſolution, the more mortifying to the King, 
becauſe his own had not as yet been ſettled; and becauſe all men 
knew it was to be granted to him from time to time, and not for 
lus life, Neither the King, nor the Queen, nor any of their mini- 
ſters, had been conſulted in this motion, The Queen got the firſt 


PART II. 
Book III. 


A 
1639, 


certain intelligence of it from the Princeſs herſelf, who, having been 


queſtioned by her ſiſter, concerning the intention of the commons, 
anſwered, with indifference : „She heard her friends in the 
% houſe of commons intended to do ſomething for her.“ Friends,” 
replied the Queen, with heat, „What friends have you, but the 
% King and me?“ Words which remained deep in the minds of 
both! The King, in the mean time, exerted all his influence to 
diſappoint the committee's reſolution of the 17th of July; and, at- 
ter a warm debate in the houſe, upon the gth of Auguſt, the que- 
ſtion was adjourned +, In order to prevent any further contentions 
upon this ſubject, William, a few days after, cloſed the ſeſion by 


an adjournment, 


Evxx in retiring, the commons left marks of that high ſpirit by 
which they were actuated: For, when their ſpeaker Mr Powlle, on 
the laſt day of the ſeſſion, preſented the bill for the payment of the 
Dutch forces, he ſhrewdly reminded the King,“ That the Dutch 
* had formerly received from the Engliſh that redemption from 
& ſlavery which they had lately repaid.” 

* Journal houſe of commons, 17. July. + Ibid. Aug. 9. 
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pq * No nation blends commercial with political intereſts ſo muck 
100 K 1. . , * 0 "OB SY 
| as the Engliſh. The parliament ati» dl an. prohibiting all trade 


93 291 F of 
1629 with France, and addreſted the King to mike the conſent of other 
nations to a ſimilar prohibition, the condition of his entering into 

Two laws of 5 


Tetical de- Alliances with them; to which he agreed. They pifled another 
conõomy. Jaw tor a bounty upon the exportation of corn. This bounty was 
demanded by the tories, who were poſſeſſed of the great landed 
inter:it, in return for their conſeating to a land tax of three {hil- 
lings in the pound *; the higheſt land tax that had ever been known 
in } ngliand. By the firſt of theſe contrivances, France conſumed 
and ſickened, The laſt cauſed England to grow in ſtature and 
health. Foreigners were aſtoniſhed to ſee a wiſe nation give re- 
wards for exporting the ſuſtenance of man: But they perceived 
not. that from thence would ariſe the induſtry of the people, and 
the verdure of the fields in England beyond thoſe of all neigh» 
bouring nations. 


Difcontents WurLE the parliament of England was diſputing, with decorum, 
in Scotland. the will of their 5Zovereign, thit of Scotland, which fat at the 
ſame time, like flaves broke looſe, indulged in licentiouſneſs, un- 
der the ſpecious name of liberty. This conduct was owing to 


three gencral cauſes, 


1.A cauſe of Rex1610vs differences had, ever ſince the reformation, been the 
3 | Ace great ſources of political diviſions in Scotland. And the nation 
gion, was now almoſt equally divided into the friends of prelacy and 
of preibytery. For, although moſt of the lower and middling 
ranks of the nation, and almoſt all of the commons, who, in the 
firſt heat of the revolution, had been returned to parhiment, were, 
from principle and paſſion, attached to preſbytery; yet moſt of 
the nobility and higher gentry, and all the old tory-party, were of 
the oppolite communion, It was cheretoie impoſſibl for the King 
to gain the one party, without loſing ihe other. He ſaw the difficul- 
ty, and heſitated greatly, He wade atteinpts in perton to reconcile 


them to each other: But, while ſome looked upon theſe attempts 


* Tt vas intended to have been laid on this ſeſſion 3 and was laid on by 
two acts in the next ſeſſion. 
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as injuries, * others converted the ſmooth words in which they were 
expreſled, into promiſes of which they were irtitled to claim the per- 


formance, The Duke of Hamilton urged him to preſerve prelacy, 
Old Lord Stair, and ſtill more Caritairs, the ſame clergyman who 


had been put to the torture upon the diſcovery of the Rye- houſe 
plot, and in whoſe ſagacity William put great confidence in church- 
matters, adviſed him to ſettle preſbytery. At length, in deſpair, 
the King gave orders to + his miniſters, to conſent in parliament 
to whatever mode of church-government the people of Scot- 
land ſhould like beſt: A compliment paid to the nation, which, 
by marking his indifference what mode ſhould prevail, was diſ- 
obliging to the keen freinds both of preſbytery and prelacy. 


ANOTHER cauſe of diſcontent equally important, aroſe from the 
ſelfiſhneſs of individuals. Almoſt all had readily concurred in 
placing the crown upon the King's head; becauſe almoſt all 
had flattered themietves with the hopes of deriving advantages 
from their concurrence, But, the diſtiibution of honours and pre- 
ferments having now been made, many found their expectations 
dilappointed J. The anger of thele men was increated by their 
recollection of William's former ſilence, when they ſirſt waited up- 
on him at London, which they imputed, not to the nature ot his 
ſituation, but to the depth of deſign, and to an intention to deceive. 
William had foreſeen theſe conſequences; and as the offices were 
few, and the applications for them numerous, he had ſplit them in- 
to commiſſions, in order to comprehend the greater number of 
competitors, But, in a country, where molt of the expectants 
were needy, ambitious, of good families, of good parts, and at a 
time when all thoſe who had concurred in the revolution, over- 
rated their pretenſions to favour, every obligation that was con- 
ferred upon one perſon diſobliged a number of others. It was 
quickly obſerved in Scotland, equally as in England ||, that Wiiham 
put his chief confidence in thoſe who had attended him from 
Holland. Lord Stair was reſtored to his rank of Prelident of the 

* Letter from Biſhop Roſs to Piſhop Campbell, quoted by Cuthrey, Vol. X. 
p-. 301. + Duke ot Hamilton's inſtructions. + Gen. N*Eay's munuleript. 


| Lord Balcarras. Gen, MKay's manuicript, 
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ſeſſion; and his ſon, Sir Jchn Dalrymple, appointed Lord Advocate, 
and ordered to attend the King's perſon, Lord Meiville, who had 
OV been obliged * to fly to Holland, upon the diſcovery ot the kye- 
1059. houſe plot, in which he had been engaged with his brother in- 
law, the Duke of Monmouth; a man + timid, unexperienced in 
buſineſs, and docile from his conſciouſneſs of both, was named ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, not ſo much to act, as to be directed by Lord 
Stair and his ſon. The recommending to places, the adviſing of 
meaſures, went through the channel of theſe three perſons, who 
aſlociated into their councils } Lord Tarbet, atterwards Earl of 
Cromarty, and Lord Breadalbane; the firſt on account of his relation 
to Lord Melville, and the laſt of his friendſhip with Sir John Dal- 
Ty mple, and the long reach of thought he poſſeſſed. Tarbet and 
Lreadalbane were permitted to keep up their connections with the 
late government, under a promiſe on their part of turning them to 
the advantage of the preſent, To the Duke of Hamilton, the 
King gave the empty tille of repreſenting his perſon in parliament 
as commilloner, without making any proviſions tor his numerous 
ions, or enabling him to make any for his more numerous depen— 
dants: An honuur which he looked upon as an inſult; || and 
Lis ccmplait ts were the more gracetul, becaute they were 
open, and 1vitzd the greatneſs of his rank; and becauſe they 
Wcre accompamed with declarations of his averſion to that Stuart 
family, wiuch he was unjuſtly ſuſpected to favour, But the per- 
on who ic med the moſt deſperate ichemes, was dir James Mont- 
gumery, becauſe he connected himielt in private with the parti- 
zans of the late King; a man equally expert in writing, ſpeaking, 
and intrigue, who, though a mere adventurer 1n party, had aimed 
at the oſlice of ſecretary of ſtate, and, having nothing to hope, and 
nothing to loſe, now converted his ambition 1nto revenge, 


za cauſe ; THERE was ſtill a third cauſe : As the revolution in England had 


1 of been brought about by a coalition of w higs and tories, its intereſts 
he old po- 


pular party, were in that ccunt ry, except in a few inſtances, kept diſtint from 
* Record oi Scottiſli privy council, Aug. 7. 1683, April 8. 1684. + Ge- 
ner! Meitcay's manuſcript, 7 Ibid. | General M*Kay's manuſcript corre- 

ſpondence with King William, and Lord Portland. 
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the former oppoſitions to royal power. But, as the revolution had PAR Y II. 
been accompliſhed in Scotland almoſt intirely by the whigs, its in- Boo & III. 
tereſts were, inthis laſt country, blended with thoſe of all the inſur- Saas 
rections in the two late reigns: For many hundreds, who had been en- 289 
gaged in theſe inſurrections, had come over with the Prince of O- 

range; others had contributed to his ſucceſs in Scotland; many of 

them now fat in parliament; and it was known that there was a bill 
preparing to reſtore all the reſt, without diſtinction of their offences, 

who had been forfeited ſince the firſt inſurrection in Scotland after 

the reſtoration &. Theſe exiles, . accuſtomed in forcign countries 

to complain and to be pitied, imputed to every King what they 

had ſuffered from one or two, and thought that ſubjects were on- 

ly ſafe when the crown was reduced to a ſtate of inability to do 

them miſchief, Mr Fletcher of Salton, though not returned to 
parliament, communicated his own ſpirit to the conduct of this 

party: A man the more ſ{anguine againſt flavery, becauie he had 

been forced to live under it in other countries, and had oppoſed it 

in vain in his own, Ie brought over to it too, the more virtuous 

part of the youth: For he courted the young, endeavouring to 

model their rational love of antient learning into an ambition of 
imitating the glorious actions it deſcribes, and was in uſe to ſay, 

that the full reſtoration of liberty was not to be expected from the 

old, who, having once tubmitted to tyranny, had loſt the ſenſe of 
treedom. The youth, in return, revered in him ſimplicity of 
ckaracier and of honour, elevation of mind, and the ſpirit of their 
anceiiors, and thought, that to feel his virtues and to poſſeſs them, 

were the ſame, This party was known ſometimcs by the name of 

the Revolution Country party, from its principles, aud {omctimes 

by that of the Club, becauſe its members met in private, and act- 

ec! in concert. Lord Anandale, Lord tiofs, and Sir James Mont— 
gomery, Were accounted the heads of it in parliament. 


Tux claim of rights, which had been preſcnted to the King with the The Kino 
ofler of the Crown, conſiſted of a variety of pretenfions in favour of grand a 


the ſubject, ſome of which were well founded, and others not, Yet in- ſcheme 5 
gaining the 

* That is, from the year 1665. Vide, an account of the ſcheme in Woed- Scotch _ 
row's appendix. appointed. 
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ſtructions were given by the King to the Duke of :+amilton, to get 
ſeparate laws paſſed in parliament in confirmation of every one of 
them, ſo as not only to remove the appearances of tyranny, but e- 
ven to comply with all the prejudices of the convention which 
had formed thoſe pretenſions. A more popular and generous 
meaſure could not have been deviſed, But the Duke of Hamilton, 
the commiſſioner to the parliament, diſappointed the effect of it, 
He concealed from the order of boroughs, that he was empowered 
to paſs a law, for re- inſtating them in all the rights which had been 
taken from them in the late reigns : Hence they were led to oppoſe 
that intereſt which they believed had neglected theirs, He refuſed 
the aflent to a bill, which aboliſhed the King's ſupremacy in the 
church; and, though he gave the royal aſſent to an act which abo- 
liſhed prelacy, he took no care to procure another which ſhould e- 
ſtabliſh preibytery in its place: The refuſal and the neglect touch- 
ed equally one of the tendereſt ſtrings in preibyterian breaſts. He 
would allow no alteration to be made in the conſtitution of the 
Lords of articles, a court committee which had a negative in par— 
liament before debate, although he received repeated inſtructions 
to make conceſſions upon that ſubject: A mark of attention to an 
unjuſt branch of prerogative, which rouſed all the jealouſies of 
freedom &. He contrived, that the bill for reverſing the forfeitures in 


* 'The Lords of the articles in Scotland conſiſted originally of eight Biſhops, 
eight temporal Peers, eight Knights of ſhires, and eight Burgeſſes, every eight 
choſen by the reſpective bodies to which they belonged, and the eight officers of 
ſtate, who were named by the crown. They were a committee appointed tor put- 
ting the buſineſs of parliament into form, after it was moved in the houſe, but 
they had no power to exclude any motion. In the Scotch pariiament, buſineſs pro- 
ceeded not as in the Engliſh, by bills paſſing in ſlow forms, and after repeated 
readings through one houſe, and then ſent to the other; the bill, on the contrary, 
reccived only one reading, all the members formed but one aſſembly, and par- 
liaments often ſat only a tew days at a time. In ſuch a ſtate of things, a commit- 
tee intended to give facility to buſineſs, was a wile and neceſlary contrivance 
and common juſtice and policy required, that ſome of the King's ſervants, to take 
care of the King's intercſt, ſhould be conſtituent members of it. But, in 
the reign of James I. of England, a period when the plan of exalting the power 
of the crown by law was ſirſt laid, the Lords of articles were converted into A 
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the late reigns ſhould not be got ready, becauſe his brother and one PAN III. 
of his ſons poſſeſſed eſtates in conſequence of theſe forfeitures *: A Book III. 


delay, which exaſnerated all the exiles, who were eager to recover 
their honours and fortunes, He concealed the inſtructions which 
he had to carry through the popular acts in confirmation of the 
claim of rights: Hence the King was blamed by his beſt friends 
for his inattention to the intereſts of the nation, and to his own 
promiſes f. Laſtly, the Duke inflamed the reſentment of the pu— 
blic, and of individuals, by imputing all the diſappointments which 
either ſuffered to the new miniſters. 


court- A Inge: with a negative upon parliament before debate: For, firſt by u- 
ſ:ige from the year 1633, and afterwards by ſtatute, cap. 1. ſeſſ. 3. par. 1. ch. 2. 
the Biſhops choſe eight Noblemen, the Nobility eight Biſhops, theſe ſixteen 
eight Knights, and eight Burgeſſes, to all of whom were added the eight 
officers of ſtate z and this committee aſſumed a power of rejecting what mo— 
tions they plcaſed. But, as all the bithops, and the greateſt part of the nobles 
were, from this period, at the devotion of the crown, 1t 13 obvious, the crown had 
the real nomination of the committee. At the revolution, the convention-parliament 
inſiſted, that the committee of articles ih ond be put upon the ſooting on which 
it ſtood previous to the year 1633, with this alteration, that the officers of ſtate 
ſhould be excluded. The King, by his firtt inſtructions to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, which were given him before the parliament ſat down, directed him to put 
the committee of articles exactly upon its ancient footing before the year 1633. 


And, when this was found difagreeable to the parliament, the Duke received other 


inſtructions, to allow each order of parliament to name eleven out of its own or- 
der, to which the eight officers of ſtate were to be added: A conceſſion which 
could not have failed to have given the ſuperiority to the ſubject over the crown. 
And, in order to ſecure that ſuperiority {till further, the parliament was to have 
a power of changing this committee as often as it pleaſed, and the committee was 
to have no power of rejecting motions. 

* Lord Balcarras. 


+ Vide “ an account of the affairs of Scotland, in their civil and religious: 
e rights, printed at London for Richard Baldwin, anno 1690.” Believed to have 


been written by Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair. 


Vide, alto General M*Kay's manuicript memoirs and correſpondence with Lord. 
Portland, from which it appears, the Duke confefled to General M*Kay, that, 


though he was ſtrongly attached to the King's title, yet he had, at this 
time, thwarted his meaſures from revenge. 
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From theſe cauſes and circumſtances, the ſame aſſembly which, 
as a convention, had, two months before, diſcovered the moſt 
unbounded confidence in William, now, when converted in— 
to a parliament, engaged in a formal and determined oppoſi- 
tion to all his meaſures, They provided no revenue for him, 
they refuſed to ſupport his forces, although there was a civil war 
yet unextinguiſhed in their country : A piece of obſtinacy attend- 
cd with miſchievous conſequences ! for it obliged the King to diſ- 
band a part of his Scotch army, and to leave the reſt without pay, 
and, the ſoldiers who were retained in the ſervice *, to live upon 
free quarter. Some of the popular bills, which, in ſpite of the 
commiſſioners, had been forced in by ſome, were diſappointed by 
others, leſt the King ſhould get the popularity of aſſenting to 
them ; and others of theſe bills were carried through the houſe, be- 
cauſe it was known under-hand, that the commiſſioner was to put 
a negative upon them, In order to hurt Lord Stair and the prero- 
gative together, the parhament paſſed a bill which gave the nomi— 
nation of a new ſet of judges to the parliament, and of the preſi- 
dent to the judges; and, in order to hurt his ſon, they paſſed ano- 
ther, which declared, that thoſe who had concurred in any of the 
illegal meaſures of the late government ſhould be incapable of pu- 
blic truſt, The terms of this laſt bill were made ſo broad, that, 
had it got the royal aſſent, it muſt have thrown the whole nation 
into a flame f. In an aſſembly, whoſe forms of proceeding were 
not very preciſely aſcertained, where moſt wiſhed for confuſion, and 


None more than he who was ſent to prevent it, thoſe who op- 
poſed the court perplexed the debates, by debating on the order of 


motions }, and reverſing the reſolutions which had been voted : 
And they inflamed the populace to ſo great a degree, that the 
new judges were obliged to take their ſeats under the protection 
of a regiment of dragoons. In this way, ſeveral weeks were con- 
ſumed ; only nine public bills paſſed the houſe, and, to five of theſe, 
the commiſhoner refuſed his aſſent, under pretence, that they in- 
fringed the prerogative, although he had inſtructions to paſs three 


General McKay's manuſeript memoirs ; books of Scottiſh privy council. 
+ Proceedings of the Scottiſh parliament vindicated ; Written by Sir James 
Montgomery. + Lord Stair's account, p. 30. 
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of them, and to compromiſe another: And then, with pretended Pan r II. 
vexation, and real joy for the bad ſucceſs of the ſeſſio ne adjourn» Book III. 


1 


ed it. The new miniſters complained ot the Commiiioner to the 
King: The Commiſſioner repreſented, that even popular meaſures 


whoſe advices to follow, or what meaſures to takc, the King, from 
time to time, adjourned the parliament for near a year. 


Bur theſe adjournments gave not even a momentary quiet to Sir Tames 
William. Sir James Montgomery took advantage of the miſ. Montgome- 


chiefs, moſt of which he had created. To the preſbyterians he in- 
ſinuated,“ That the King had paſſed an act, which aboliſhed prela- 
* cy but did not ſubſtitute preſbytery in its place, only with an 
« intention to keep a treaty open betwixt himſelf and their ene- 
« mies.” To the epiſcopal clergy, he took care it ſhould be fore- 
told, That that act, uncompleat as it was, was the forerunner of 
« plunging their order into poverty.” And to the laity of their 
communion, * That what had happened to their fathers would hap- 

pen to them: For they would ſoon ſee their wives and families 
* regulated by puritanical teachers, and themſelves obliged to do 

« penance in congregations of their foes,” And to both ſides he 
2 « If that Prince muſt not be indifferent to religion alto- 

gether *, by whoſe means, one ſet of clergy had been virtu- 
« ally diſmifled from the miniſtry of religion, and yet no other 
«even virtually admitted into it?“ The ancient nobility, and 
chiefly thoſe of the north, he irritated by their pride and their 
jealouſy. „All power in the kingdom,” he 1aid, © was put into 
« the hands of three men, without alliance or followers; while 
« they, whoſe families had been in uſe to command the fate of 
« their country, and could command it again, were neglected. 
« But, if neglect was ſufferable, diſtruſt was not: Their reſidence 
« in the Highlands made the imputation of their attachment to 
„the late royal cauſe eaſy; and miniſters, whoſe party was nar- 
« row, and who were themſelves of low country-tamilies, had an 
«* intereſt to mark a diſtinction betwixc the two parts of the King- 


* General M<Kay's manuſcript. 
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could not be carried through by unpopular miniiters. Uncertain liament ad- 
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„% dom, and to repreſent their own enemies as rebels to theis 
« maſter.” To the revolution country-party, he exclaiined, * Howe 
„ever magnanimous or wiſe the King might be, he was a ſtran- 
“ger to Scotland. He had given his confidence to three mini- 
© ſters, one of whom Lord Melvile, becaute not. accuſtomed to 
« buſineſs, was almoſt as much a ſtranger to the affuirs of Scotland 
« as his maſter : Another of whom had betrayed Charles H: And 
« the third, his ſucceſlor. IT hele miniiters had aflociated into their 
« councils, two perſons who had turned againſt the late govern- 
„ment, by which they had been truſted “, and now only preten— 
« ded to ſerve che preſent government, that by treating it in the 
„ jame manner, they might atone tor their former offence. All 
« theſe men, except Lord Melvile, had, at ſome period of their 
« lives, been the inſtruments of the late reigns ; but the inſtruments: 
« of tyranny were improper miniſters ot trecuom, Every King 
loved power; and the King had choten them, only becauſe he 
« knew they would make his will their own, and force others to 
c leflen their diſgrace, by ſharing it. Freedom had already been 
« injured; for the royal aflent had been retuicd to the popular. 
« bills called for by the people, and preſented by the parliament. 
« The King had loſt his own popularity in his miniſters want of it; 
« and ſmall was the diſtance betwixt the contempt of popularity 
« 1nd of virtue. Ihe Duke of Lauderdale had made courts of 
« juſtice the great ſanctuaries of vppicſhion; and now a man was pla- 
« ced at the head of the law, who had been the friend of Lau- 
« derdale. Occupied entirely with the affairs of England and lre- 
land, the King had laid aſide all attention to the welfare ot Scot- 
« land: His ſoldiers ſpoiled that country which they ought (o have 
« protected: He had neglected to reſtore the rights ot citizens to- 
« the con panions of his hiz:ir.ls; and he adjourned, from time to 
« time, that national aſſembly, which alone could find remedies 
« for ſuch diſorders, deen irg his miniſters his ouly triends, and 
« his parhament h.s chief foes þ. 


* Lord Tarbet got his veerage from James the Second, and was one of his ſe- 
Lord Breadalbane was made a peer by 
+ Proccedings of 


cret committee. Vid. Jord Palcarras. 
Charles the Second, and was a favourite cf both brothers. 
the Scotch parliament, written by Sir James Montgomery. 
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By ſuch arts, Sir James Montgomery perſuaded moſt of the 
members of the parliament to join in an addreſs to the King, not- 
withſtanding the receſs, in which, in terms aſfectedly reſpectful, but 
full of real reproaches, they complained of his not carrying the 
claim of rights into execution &. Another was ſent from the 
preſbyterian clergy ; a third from the boroughs, 


IT was in vain for the King to publiſh his inſtructions to the 
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the King. 


Attempts to 


Duke of Hamilton, in order to ſhow the purity of his intentions: pacify them 


In vain Sir John Dalrymple, in ſpeaking and in writing, reminded ! 


his countrymen, „That, while England, by the revolution, had 
ce got no more than the re eſtabliſhment of conſtitutional freedom, 
« Scotland had made an eſcape from conſtitutional tyranny : For 
all the laws in the one country, were on the fide of the ſujet; 

« but, in the other, abſolute power had been eſtabliſh2d by law, 


*The addreſs complained, that fix of their favourite bills had been either refu— 
ſed or diſappointed. 1mo, The bill altering the conſtitution of the Lords of ar- 
ticles. This bill, as they had framed it, was unreaſonable. Vide note at pag. 78. 
but the Commiſſioner had power to compromiſe it. 2do, The bill for abolithing 
the King's ſupremacy. The commiſhoner had power to paſs it; for, by his firit 
inſtructions given him before the parliament fat down, he was directed © to paſs 
tc an act, eſtabliſhing that church-government which is moſt agreeable to the in- 
« clinations of the people, reſcinding the act of parliament of the year 1669. (that 
ce js the act of ſupremacy) and all acts inconſiſtent therewith.” And, by his ſecond 
inſtructions given him while the parliament was fitting, he received orders, “ to 
ce paſs what act ſhould be propoſed for ſettling the church-government according to 
« his former inſtructions.” 3tio, The bill of diſabilities, it was equally unjuſt and 
impolitic. 4to, The bill giving the nomination of the judges to parliament, and 
of e preſident to the judges. This bill was contrary to ancient practice, (Vid. 
Lord Stair's vindication of himſelf), to prerogative, and to public interelt. 5to, 
The bill for reſtoring thoſe preſbyterian miniſters who had been ejected from their 
charges, ſince the year 1661. The Duke had power to pals it, by his inſtructions 
relative to church-government. 6to, The addreſs complained, that thole who had 
been forfeited in the late reigns were not reſtored. The Duke, by article 3 of 
his 2d inſtructions, was impowered to pals a general act of rettoration. Vid. 
Lord Stair's account. 
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during the two luft reigns, in the ſtate &, in the church 4, over 
private property], over foreign trade ||, and in thoſe branches 
« #* of taxation which depended upon it. That the intention of 
the King to throw this power from him, becauſe, by diſgracing the 
people, it degraded hin who reigned over them, and to reſtore 
them to the freedom of their anceſtors, had been diſappointed by 
the madneſs of party, It was natural for a Prince, who was unac- 
* quainted with his new ſubjects, in a country divided by high. 
*« tactions, to put his chief confidence, for ſome time at leaſt, in men 
« whole fidelity he knew, untill he had tried that of others. The 


_* tranſition was eaſy, from embarraſling the meaſures, to proceed 


to oppoling the title of a new government. Men, diſappointed: 
in their ambition, had taken advantage of the virtues of their 
* countrymen, to engage them in the one. The unwary would 
find, when too late, that the ſame men had inſenſibly drawn 
them into the other. Let them, therefore, beware of ſhowing 
* they were equally uncapable of living without liberty, and of 
« knowing how to bear it.” But the flame of party was raiſed, and: 


* Vid. Act 2. parl. 1. James II. + Vid. act of ſupremacy; Acc 1. parl. 
1669. 4 By the act 16. parl. 1681. it is declared, That, notwithſtanding the 
e juriſdictions and offices created by the crown, his facred Majeſty may, by himſelf 
&« or any commiſſioned by him, take cognizance and deciſion of any caſes or cauſes: | 
&« he pleaſes.” || By the aCt 27. 1663, the King had the power of regulating fo- 
reign trade. 

** By the 27. act, 1663, the King had the power of taxing foreign trade as he 
pleaſed. 

The four ſtatutes quoted in the five laſt notes, prove clearly, that Charles the 
Second, and his brother, had laid down a ſyſtem, regular, and connected in all its 
parts, to e{tabliſh an abſolute monerchy in Scotland. There were two cauſes of 
the Scotch conſenting to theſe ſtatutes. The one was the frequency of unſuccels- 
ful rebellions during theſe reigns, which made every man who oppoſed the court 
be accounted a rebel. The other was the extraordinary powers which the privy- 
council exerted, during theſe reigns, and which threw terror upon all. I know no- 
thing ſo effectual to make a man a good whig, as a peruſal of the books of the 
Scottiſh privy-council. Before the reign of Charles the Second, the ſubject in 
Scotland was by the laws ſtill more independent upon the Sovereign, than in 
England. 


/ 
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it was in vain to expect, that truth, juſtice, or public intereſt, 
could extinguiſh it, Fatigued and peeviſh with the intereſted po- 
litics of the Scotch, an expreſſion eſcaped from the King, which 
was not forgot to be repeated by his enemies,“ That he wiſh- 
&« ed he had never been King of Scotland.” Words unguarded 
and unwiſe! As if a million and a half of free ſubjects could be 
a trifling object to any monarch upon earth, 


Tuvs, in return for having delivered three kingdoms from po- 
pery and ſlavery, William, before he was a year upon the throne, 
found himſelf repaid with faction in one of them, with rebellion 
in another, and with both in the third. But the diſſenſion be- 
twixt the two royal ſiſters gave him more vexation than all the 
three; becauſe he toreſaw that latent treaſons would follow it, which 
he would not dare to puniſh, or even to unveil. 
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IV. 


Schomberg*s March 


to Dundalk, Schomberg*s Encampment at Dundalt, and Miferies of 
his Army. Retreat of the Armies into Quarters. — He Ring becomes 
unpopular, Account of Church-mitters, — HMreat He its in Parlia- 
ment. The Commons reſolve upon an Aldreſs diſabbroving of the 


King's Meaſures, —The King relieved from it by an Accdent ———Dif- 

ſenſions revived in the Royal Family. The Kinz's Diſtreſs between 
the Whigs and the Tories, ——H: breaks with the Whigs, and diſſolves 
the Parhament, 


ILLIAM perceived too late, that his neglect of Ireland had 

been either the capital error, or the capital misfortune of his 

new reign. The diſturbed ſtate of that Kingdom had encouraged 
thoſe in Britain who diſputed his title, had given a handle to thoſe 
who compl ined of his meaſures, and he now found was likely to 
ſtop the carreer of his ambition againſt France: For the cries of his 
people, and the fears of his miniſters for their own ſafety, diſco- 
vercd to him, that the care of the dominions of England was, in 
the eyes of Engliſhmen, an object far more important, than hum- 
bling the power of any foreign nation, however formidable or ob- 
noxious, He therefore reſolved to proſecute the reduction of Ire- 
land, with a force proportioned to its difficulty. But he was afraid 
to ſend the late King's army to fight againſt him; and therefore or> 
dered twenty three * new regiments to be raiſed. The levies were 
compleated in ſix weeks: For, England, by a long peace was filled 
with men impatient for war, becauſe they loved its glories, and 
knew not its miſcries. Theſe regiments, with two Dutch battalt- 


* Books of privy-council, June 27. 
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ons, and four of French refugees, were deſtined for the ſervice: And 
they were to be joined in Ireland by the Inniſkillingers, together 
with ſuch regiments as could be ſpared from Scotland, becauſe 
both of thoſe bodies of men had been tried againſt their late ma- 
ſter; and by ſix thouland hired Danes, becauſe theſe knew no ma- 
ſter except him who paid them. Suſpicion of his own ſubjects 
made Wiliam give the direction of the expedition alſo to fo— 
reigners: He appointed Marſhal Schomberg, then eighty years 
of age, to be the firſt, and Count Solms the ſecond, in com— 
mand, In order to give more ſplendor to the command, the 
King honoured Schomberg with a Dukedom, and the garter; and 
the houſe of commons voted him a preſent of 100,000 pounds, 
Before Schomberg ſet out, he waited upon that aſſembly, to thank 
them, and to take his farewell; and was received with thoſe atten- 
tions, which, from aſſemblies guided by the will of another, are tire- 
fome ceremonies, but from thoſe of free men are the moſt plea- 
ling of all honours, | 


Sc HOM BERG arrived at Cheſter on the 2 oth of July; but here he 
found almoit nothing ready for his expedition: 1he Engliſh, un 
accuſtomed to war in their own country, knew not huw to pre- 
paie for it, Moſt of the regiments, by miltakes of orders, were 
not come up, and thoſe which came were incompleat, There 
was not a ſufficient number of tranſports tor cairying the horles 
for the artillery and baggage ; nor a proper quantity ot provi- 


ſions in the magazines; neither were the convoys ready, Ihe 


cloaths, ſhoes, and tents ot the new levies were bad : Few of the 
men had ever fired a muſket ; and, from the pride which is natu- 
ral to the Engliſh populace, moſt of them were impatient of com- 
mand, Nor were their officers much better. C romwel's officers. 
were long ago dead, or had retired to the country, or had entered in- 
to trade, having forgot their crimes and their virtues alike, Few 
new ones had been formed in the reign of Charles II. trom the 
people's jealouſr of an army, and the King's of a nulitia; and of 
theſe few, moſt had been corrupted by the reſidence in London 
which that Prince aſſigned to the ſmall force he maintained. And 
thc preſet King was afraid to truſt many of James's officers a- 
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mong the new levies: So that the new commiſſions had been 
given moſtly to the younger ſons of country gentlemen, with a 


view to attach their fathers and brothers to the new eſtabliſh« 
ment. 


Tu Duke of Schomberg continued twenty-two days at Che- 
ſter, to haſten all things neceflary, but to little purpoſe : And 
at laſt, that he might not loſe the ſeaſon of action altogether, he ſet 
ſail on the 12th of Auguſt, with no more than 10,000 men, of which 
a few only were cavalry, and with part of his artillery, leaving 
orders for the reſt of the army to follow him as faſt as it could, 
The fleet landed next day in the Bay of Carrickfergus. Schom- 
berg reſolved by ſome exploit of conſequence, but not of dan- 
ger, to give reputation to his arms, a thing which he knew he 
needed, to encourage new troops, and to intimidate a new foe; and 
therefore, about a week after his landing, he laid fizge to Carrick- 
fergus, and took it in four days, with a garriſon of 2500 men 
in it. 


Tux country from Carrickfergus to Dundalk * was full of 
mountains and bogs ; but, beyond that town, it was level, dry, and 
open. Schomberyg, ſenſible, from this form of the country, that in 
a march to Cundalk, he could be ſafe againſt attacks of cavalry or 
artillery, in which the enemy was ſtrong and himſelf weak, but that 
he muſt be expoſed to both, if he advanced any farther, re- 


ſolved to march his ſmall army to Dundalk, and to continue there, 
until the reſt of his forces and equipage ſhould join him. He ſent 
moſt of the artillery which he had brought with him from Eng- 
land, by ſea to Carlingford, a port eight miles from Dundalk, be- 
cauſe he had not borſes to draw it, and carried with his army 
only the lighteſt of his field-pieces, He ordered the tranſports 
which ſhould arrive from England to rendezvous at the ſame port, 
and the Inniſkillingers to join him upon his rout. 


DuzinG this march which laſted fix days, the raw ſoldiers got the 
firſt taſte of thoſe hardſhips, which afterwards thickened upon 


* Story, p. 43. 
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them. As the rainy ſeaſon had begun earlier than uſual, the PAR III. 
BOOKE IV. 


ground, naturally looſe of itſelf, was rendered, by this accident, ſo 
much looſer, that the ſoldiers either could not pitch their tents *, 


or where they did, the wind blew them don. In going along the ſides 
of mountains {lippery with rain, the men and horſes fell: In paſſing 
thro' bogs, they ſtuck in the mud. The artillery-horſes having failed, 
in roads which were not able to bear the weight of the artillery, the 
ſoldiers were obliged to drag the carriages along; or, where the 
carriages ſunk, attempted to carry the field- pieces upon their ſhoul- 
ders. From the want of baggage-horſes, a ſufficiency of provi- 
ſions had not been brought with the army; and, where ever the 
ſoldiers threw their eyes, they beheld ſolitude and famine ; for 
the proteſtants had quitted the country the ſpring before, in the 
general panic, and the Roman catholics now fled at the approach 
of Schomberg. The cattle had been driven off, or were ſeen 
flaughtered and putrified on the roads f: The corns lay reaped, 
but rotting on the ground. Over the doors f, and in the thatch 
of almoſt every houle, cruciſixes were placed: No other furniture 
was left: And even theſe veſtiges of men cauſed the preſent ſoli— 
tude to ſtrike the deeper impreſſion upon the minds of the new 
ſoldiers, who had come ſo lately from objects of population and 
plenty. The junction of the Inniſkilliner dragoons raiſed ſen— 
timents that were ambiguous: They were followed by || multitudes 
of their women ; they were uncouth in their appearance; they 
rode on ſmall horſes called garrons; their piſtols were not fixed in 
hulſters, but dangled about their perſons, being flung to their 
{word-belts; they offered with ſpirit to make alwiſe the forlorn 


of the army; but, upon the firſt order they received, they cried 


out, © They could thrive no longer, fince they were now put un- 
« der orders .“ 


SCHOMBERG Continued ten days encamped near Dundalk, in Schomberg 


vain expecting aſſiſtance to enable him to go forward. No forces, ae as 
UNLGCAIK» 


artillery, baggage, proviſions, or horſes, arrived from England and 
no aids from Scotland or Denmark. Even the artillery which he 

* Story, 1. p. 13. f Ibid. 1. p. 12.and 14. 1 Ibid. p. 13. f General 
M*cKay's manuſcript memoirs. Story. 
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Pann. had ſent from Carrickfergus to Carlingford, Was detained by croſs 
Boox IV. winds. The Iriſh, who had retreated before him, from a belief 
chat his force was as ſtrong as was intended, now made a ſtand at 
1689. Drogheda, ſixteen miles from Dundalk; and Marshal Roſen, hear- 
ing that the enemy was halted, ſaid,“ Then he was ſure Schom. 
« berg wanted ſomething;” and ordered all the Iriſh forces to quit 
their different ſtations and garriſons, and advance towards Dan- 
Sept. 16. dalk. Schomberg, conſcious of his danger, entrenched himſelf in 
a place ſtrong by nature. His front to the weſt was protected by a 
river between him and the enemy, on the eaſt by the Newry moun- 
tains, on the ſouth by the ſea, and on the north by hills and bogs 
intermixed. He made it ſtronger by art, fortifying his camp 
with all ancient and modern devices. Here he reſolved to wait 
patiently until the reſt of the forces ſhould arrive, and in the mean 

time to form his new levies to the arts and diſcipline of war. 


Schom- Bur a compleat General ought alwiſe to regard the art of pre- 
__ error ſerving health, as one of the arts of war, Schomberg conſidered 
an this en- 


campment, not, that armies confined to one ſpot muſt fall into diſeaſes. He 

and the mi- knew not the phyſical qualities of the ſtation and climate in which 

= « ds 1% camp was fixed. He reflected not upon the difference between 
the former and the preſent habits of life of his ſoldiers. The com- 
mon people of England, though accuſtomed to work hard, in- 
dulge, in return, in more of the conveniencies of life, than the ſub- 
jects of any other country. For they are in uſe to enjoy dry and 
warm flceping-places, raiment contrived not for how but for 
health, plentiful, wholeſome, and regular meals, and ſtated hours 
of labour, reſt, and ſleep. Hence, in the inactive ſtate, and confined 
ſtation of dchomberg's army, which deprived the ſoldiers of their 
wonted exerciſe; in the low and damp ſituation of Dundalk; and in 
the moiſt climate of Ireland; his ſoldiers, without firing almoſt of 
any kind ; obliged to lie abroad, ſometimes in the open air, and 
at beſt in bad tents; dreſſed in cloaths to which they had not 
been accuſtomed, and which were contrived more for ſhow than 
for health; pinched in the allowance of their proviſions, and theſe 
not always good in their quality; and expoſed to every fort of 
irregularity in their meals, labour, and ſleep; fell into fluxes and 


A N D 


into an infected camp. And the evil was without cure; becauſe 
the ſurgeons, who had brought plenty of bandages, and inſtruments 


for the cure of wounds *, had forgot the far more material article 


of remedies for diſeaſes. 


Tux enemies, in the mean time, to the amount of 45,000 men, 


encamped upon the adjacent heights, and, continually ſhitting their 


ſtations, enjoyed exerciſe, air, and health. They tried many arts to 
provoke Schomberg, or rather his ſoldiers, to a battle; ſometimes 
attacking his out-poſts in order to engage the army in their de- 
fence, and at other times, paſſing near his lines to inſult his ſol- 
diers, and draw them out. Once they marched in battle-array 
ſtraight to his camp, and offered him battle, | he officers of the ar- 
tillery aſked leave to fire. But Schomberg, knowing the difficulty 
of reſtraining new ſoldiers after action is begun, gave orders that no 
gun ſhould be diſcharged, until the enemy came within muſket-ſhot. 
The Iriſh at laft, finding that all their attempts to bring him into 
action were fruitleſs, fat down in a camp near his, and, falling 
into the ſame ſtate of inactivity, were afflited with the ſame diſ- 
eaſes : So that, betwixt the two armies, there ſeemed to be a con- 
tention, not which ſhould conquer, but which ſhould bear deaths 


with moſt patience. 


Bur as men in ſickneſs are always impatient, and think they re- 
lieve their miſeries by turning their complaints upon others, 
Schomberg's ſoldiers, and too many of his officers, complained a— 
loud, „J hat they had been brought from their native homes, to a 
„country in which every breath of air wafted peſtilence along with 
„it; and yet w re now precluded from the privilege ot dying 
like brave men with ams in their hands, There was the enemy, 
battle, and conqueſt : Here only inaction, diſgrace, the dying, and 
the dead.” They next converted their reſentment againſt their 
General, © whole age,” they ſaid, © rendered him equally in:Ctive 
« apainſt the enemies army, and incapable of attending to the ſtate 


Story 1. p. 26. 
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fevers, and died in great numbers. The arrival of ſome troops P4RT I. 
from Londonderry imported the contagion of an infected town © 22 IV. 


1639. 


Sept. 21. 
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PART II. «of his own, and who, becauſe he was a foreigner, looked with in- 
BOOK IV. „ difference upon the ſufferings of Engliſhmen,” Schomberg ſaw 
Www the danger of leading men to battle whole ſpirits were only irritated 
19%9. by deſpair; that, in advancing there was ruin, in retiring, both diſ. 
grace and danger; and upon theſe accounts, the neceſlity of continu- 
ing in the ſtrong poſt he poſſeſſed. But, knowing how fruitleſs 
it would be, to apply reaſon to complaints which were founded in 
feeling, he ſubmitted to bear the clamours of a people, whoſe inde- 
pendence makes clamour habitual, and whoſe ſufferings made it at 

that time excuſeable. 


Bor he ſent diſpatch after diſpatch to the ſhores, and into 
England and Scotland, for help. Once he quitted the army him- 
ſelf, and went to Carlingford, as if his preſence in the place, where 
ſuccours ſhould have come, could relieve his mind from reflecting 
they were not there. By degrees, ſome ſhips arrived from Britain, 
and by degrees ſome regiments: But the regiments from Scotland 
were thin, many + of the men having deſerted for want of pay, and 
all the new ſuccours were not ſufficient to fill up the places of the 
dead, When theſe regiments arrived, Schomberg ordered the u- 
ſual honours of firing at the burials of officers to be diſcontinued, 
both to conceal his loſſes from the enemy, and to hide danger from 
his new friends, But the order only ſerved to call the attention 
of theſe laſt to the horrors of that camp into which they were 
entering; and the filence, by varying the impreſſion, increaſed the 
havock in the imaginations of thoſe who were in it before. To 
ſave the troops, he ordered them to be hutted : But this heighten- 
ed their miſeries, becauſe it ſhowed them they were to be laſt» 
ing. 


Fon anger, the ſoldiers fell into deſpondency. Catching by con- 
tagion * the ſuperſtition of the country in which they were, they 
recounted to each other all the calamities which, from the moſt 
antient times, had befallen armies at Dundalk f. A report was 
believed among them, that the year before, two meteors had been 


* Story, 37. 46. + General M*Kay's manuſcript correſpondence with 
King William and Lord Portland. + Story, 145. Hamilton, 35. 
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ſeen hovering over Dundalk in the night time, and that heavy Parr IL 
groans and ſhrieks had been heard, at the ſame time, in the air. Book IV. 


But this ſucceſſion of paſſions gave way in the end, as often hap- 
pens, to total indifference of ſentiment. The minds of the ſoldiers 
became ſo callous *, that when their dying companions were car- 
ried from the tents to the hoſpitals, thoſe who remained complain- 
ed they were bereft of ſhelter from the wind: 1hey drew the 
dead bodies to them, and made uſe of them for ſeats and pillows: 
They ſhewed no pity, or even attention, to each others diftreſles ; 
and, ſurrounded with death upon all ſides, every one acted as if 
he alone was immortal. The only paſſion which ſeemed to be a- 
live in them was envy : For the Dutch corps having preſerved 
their health entire, either from their being veteran troops, or be- 
cauſe they had been habituated to a moiſt climate, or from the 
warmer cloathing of the men, and the ſuperior attention of their 
officers and ſurgeons; the Engliſh ſoldiers imputed it to the 
greater care which Schomberg took of Dutch troops than of their 
countrymen. 


In November, the rains became ſo untolerable, that both ar- 
mies, as it by mutual agreement, quitted their camps at the ſame 
time, in order to retire to quarters, without attempting to take 
advantage of each other's retreat ; both unable to annoy, both 
happy not to be annoyed. But the retreat of the Engliſh pre- 
ſented the misfortune in the greateſt extent: For the Iriſh, 
being maſters of the country, had privately carried off their 
ſick by degrees, and by different routs: But, the day before the 
Engliſh decamped, they ſent off theirs in one body; ſo that thoſe 
who had hitherto known only their neighbours diſtreſſes, or their 
own, ſaw now the calamity of all. And, becaule the ſpirits of the 
officers and ſoldiers were not agitated, by an enemy's army pur- 
ſuing them, they contemplated with the greater leiture the weak- 
neſs of their own army. 80 ſoon as the huts and tents were unco- 
vered, the whole range of the camp looked like one vaſt hoſpi- 
tal; and the numbers of thoſe who were preparing the flick for 
their journey was ſo great, that moſt of the army ſcemed to be 
no more than attendants upon it. As there was not a ſuſſicient 
number of waggons for carrying off all the fick, many came a- 

Story 1. p. 30. 
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PANT II. Jong, leaning on their companions, or reeling, where their anxiety 


Book IV. to be gone had maile them attempt to walk without help. As it 
W 
1689. 


is natural for the human mind, when in dejection, to oppoſe what- 
ever is propoſed to it, the fick foldiers, who received orders to go 
to England, exclaimed they were now to be expoſed to a mercileſs 
element, after having eſcaped from a mercileſs climate; and thoſe who 
were tobe ſent to the hoſpital at Beltaſt, complained that their ſociety 
in infection was only to be prolonged, and that they were unjuſtly 
detained from the care which their own friends and relations would 
have taken of them in their own country. Many, in a ſullen de- 
ſpair, declared they would end their miſeries where they had begun 
them: And the ſoldiers who were left behind, either becauſe there 
were not carriages for thein, or becauſe they could not bear to 
be carried, mixed tender adieus with bitter execrations againſt 
their companions who forſook them. Upon the fight of all theſe 
things, men felt for the whole that pity which they had not felt 
for individuals: For public miſery, as often. happens, reſtored pri- 
vate virtue, Schombery ordered the colonels and brigadeers 
to attend, like corporals and ſerjeants, upon the waggons, the ſhips, 
and the hoſpitals, He ſtood himſelt during many hours in the cold 
and rain, lcaning upon a bridge, along which the long line of 
carriages, filled with difabled ſoldiers, paſſed in the ſight of the 
army, to thank them for their ſervices, to lament their diſtreſ- 
ſes, to cherifh their ſpirits, and to reprimand every officer who: 


ſhewed not the ſame attention with himſelf ; ſhaking with age, but 


more with the ſtrength of affection. The Divinity has given to- 
all men ſome portion of his own virtue, Touched with the ge- 
nerous ſenſibility of their gencra], the ſoldiers repented ot all the 
clamours they had raiſed agairſt him, and attentive only to his 
anguiſh, forgot their own. In the mean time, 200 of the ene- 
mies horſe having appeared in fight, a falſe alarm was given, that 
their army was ap proachirg to ſtorm the lines, The healthy pre- 
pared to haſten back to deferda camp late the object of their hor- 
ror; and the fick unbuckled the tents which had been packed up 
for keeping them warm in the ſhips, in order to give their compani- 
ons, who were returning to the camp, that ſhelter which they took. 


* Story 1. p. 36. 


from from themſelves, With a ſyirited pleaſantry, the ſoldiers 
ſaid one to another, © The rognes ſhall now pay for the wet quar- 
« ters, in which they have kept us ſo long *, 


Bor the march of the army itſelf, next day, was more I\mentaHhle 21 day's fe- 


fill. when the ſoldiers obſerved the diminution of their numbers. 
ſome companies + not having twelve men in them; the inability 
of many to bear the march, who, though they had appeared to be 
in health, had loſt their ſtrength; the bloom of Engliſh youth with 
which they had entered the camp, changed into the ſallowneſs of old 
age in all; and marched through the dead and dying bodies of their 
friends who the preceeding day had gone before them: Many who 
had died in the paſſage f had been caſt upon the roads from the 
waggons ; others had fallen off, or, unable to bear the jolting, had 
thrown themſelves down; and of theſe ſome adjured their compa- 
nions, who paſſed them, to bear them along, and others, by the 
blows of ſoldiers and of friends, to end all their miſeries, Relations 
agree, that of 15,000 who, at different times, entered the Engliſh 
camp, above 8000 died in the camp, or ſoon after they left it; and 


the loſs of the Iriſh was not much leſs ||. 


Tax Engliſh know no intermediate line betwixt ſucceſs and 
defeat. Accuſtomed by their liberty, their wealth, their valour, 
and the ſecurity which the ſea gives them, of inſulting every where 
with impunity, they heard with the ſame indignation that Ireland 
was not conquered, as they would have heard that it was loſt, It 
happened, that ſeveral who ſerved the fleet and army, had been ſer- 
vants to the late King, and others were known to be of the tory 
party. The whigs therefore ſpread a report through the nation, 
which, in circumſtances of difficulty, is always jealous, but, at this 
period of national diviſion, was doubly ſo, that the miſcarriages in 
Ireland were the effect of deſign. They aſked, Where was the 
« wonder that the ſervants of the late King, or thoſe attached to 
« his intereſt, ſhould embarraſs a ſervice directed againſt their ma- 
« ſter?” Nothing was laid to the charge of accident, nothing to 
the looſeneſs incident to a new and unſettled government, which 


* Story 1. P* 50. + Story, 35. Story 1. p. 36. || Ibid, 
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had a variety of new objets to attend to at once, nnthiny to the a 


* varice of contractors, nothing to diſeaſe itſelf. Schomberg eſcaped 


blame, under the pretence of pity for the ufa ze he hail net with. 
And ſome of deep and malignant reflection ſaid, «„ The King kept 
the war alive, that he might have the glory of ending it him- 
ce ſelf,” 


In this ſituation, the King became unpopular, in the ſame degree 
in which, the year before, he had been the idol of the people. His 
breach with the church, his differences with the whigs, or rather 
the breach of the church, and the differences of the whigs with him, 
together with the dark appearances of public events, had inſenſioly 
alienated the affections of the people. Even the imprudent and cruel 
meaſures of Jumes's government in Ireland. irritated the ſpirits of 
men againſt the King's in England. With imbittered tempers, with 
gloomy forebodings, they firſt whiſpered to each other, and then 
exclaimed in public, That the kingdom was equally doomed by 
Providence to ruin, whether the fate of war ſhould beſtow it 
« upan a Prince who was an enemy, or upon one who was indiffe- 
« rent, to its interelts.” As, in moments of high paſſion, the paſ- 
ſions are ealily transferred to trifles, the manners, even the looks 
of the King, gave diſguſt to his Engliſh ſubjects. The facility of 
temper of James the Firſt ; the neceſſities under which his ſucceſſor 
laboured; the magnanimity of Cromwell, which cauſed him to 
deſpite diſtance and form; the habits of pleaſure of Charles the 
Second; and thoſe of party buſineſs of the late King, which he choſe 
to manage by himſelf, and not by others; had made all theſe Prin- 
ces eaſy of acceſs, and had created an appearance of crowds, and 
eaſe, and buſtle, about their courts, Hence people of faſhion in 
England had been long accuſtomed to look upon their ſovereign, 
in ſome degree, as their companion, and upon his place of reſidence, 
as theirs, But William, who did not conſi ler that Kings 
muſt be attentive even to trifles, becauſe many of thoſe who ſur- 
round them are triflers, negle&ed the attentions of acceſs : He 
was continually enployed in his cabinet with his minilters, or in 
the field among his regiments, or in hunting the ſtag for his 
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health, He thought or pretended to think, that the ſmoke of Lon- Parr II. | Wl 
don diſagreed with him, and retired to Hampton-court: A houſe B oox IV. 

which, becauſe it was built upon a dead flat, and upon the banks 

of water ſtagnating to appearance, reſembled a palace of Holland. 1639. 

He took pleaſure in adorning it with ſumptuous buildings and 

gardens, in the Dutch taſte, and with thoſe flowers, trees, and 11 
ornaments, which are the favourites of Holland: In the minds of 

ſome, even of the wiſe *, the ſolitude of the palace at London, 

| ſeemed to throw a gloom upon its maſter. The citizens aſked, 

« What offence had they committed to draw upon them the de- 

« ſertion of their Sovereign, and the loſs of the uſual feſtivity and 

« pomp of a court?” Some complained, «© That William was laviſhing 

« the national treaſures upon his pleaſures, at a time when tae 

“nation was drained by the conſumptions of foreign and of civil | 
« war.” Others ſaid, That, in the ſolitudes of his new palace and | | 
« gardens, and in the proſpects they afforded, he wiſhed to forget ary! 
* that he was in England, and to bring the remembrance of his own 
country continually into his thoughts.” The populace received 
their impreſſions, as they commonly do, from their ſenſes. I hey „ 
remarked the King's ſmall ſtature, the weak texture of his body, | 
and, taking advantage of a peculiarity in his features, called him, oY 
in derifion, © hook-noſe:” William having been often warned of this '' 8 
growing diſlike, endeavoured at laſt to remove it: He went | to the \ 4 
horſe-races at Newmarket, mingling, according to the manners of his hb 
Engliſh ſubjects, among the meaneſt and the greateſt of mankind : 
He ſubmitted to the fatigues ofan univerſity-reception, and of a city- 
feaſt: He was made a tradeſman of London at his own deſire, and 
conferred knighthood upon the perſon who brought him his free- 
dom : And he who was proud and a ſoldier, pretended to derive 


honour j from being choſen maſter of the grocer's company. But 
the aukwardneſs with which he made theſe efforts, only betrayed 


the uneaſineſs he felt in being obliged to make them. 


Wr the minds of men were thus affected, the time arrived for The oaths 
the clergy to take the oaths to the new government, or to be ſufſ- refuſed by 
pended if they did not. Eight biſhops, among whom were five of 


Sir John Rereſby. + Gazette, October 7. + Ibid. October 28. 
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the fix ſurviving prelates who had been ſent to the tower by King 
James, together with a great number of the church of England, 
retuſed to ſwear, and, of thoſe who complied, many did it with a 
reſervation of the diſtinction betwixt a King de facto, and a King de 
jure. Soon after, the Biſhop of Chicheſter taking the ſacrament 
upon his deathbed, dictated a declaration, in which he teſtified the 
inward ſatisfaction he felt in ſuffering for the doctrine of paſlive 
obedience and non-reliſtance: A weak declaration from a weak 
man! Yet, as the laſt words of a martyr, it was ſpread through 
the nation; and, at this period of civil and religious ferment, added 
the impulſes of religion to thoſe of party in enthuliaſtic minds. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe untoward appearances, the King pro- 
ceeded in the only idle project he ever formed, that of uniting the 


church of England and the more moderate diſſenters in the doc» 
trines, ceremonies, and eſtabliſhment of religion. For this pur— 


poſe, he appointed a commiſſion of the clergy to prepare the terms 
of a compre henſion : And, although the houſe oft commons had 
addreſſed him for a convocation, only with a view to diſappoint 
his icheme, he ſummoned one in hopes of ſucceſs. 


ALMosT ſo ſoon as the commiſſion met, ſome, even of moderate 
principles in religion, ſuch as the biſhops ot Rocheſter and Win- 
chelier, ictuc nen it; being more afraid of urcaking with their 
own order, than firm to their own principles. This intimidated the 
tin, id. Old names of diſgrace, if transferred by the multitude to new 
projects, generally defeat them: 'lhe commiſſion was branded with 
the name of the new ecclęſiaſtical commy,.on: This determined the ir- 
reſolute againſt innovations. The reit of the commiſſioners, how- 
ever, procecded, and drew up a number of conceſhons to be made 
to diſicnters, in the forms and ceremonies of the church, all inno- 
cent, moſtly immaterial, 


Bur the church ſeized the opportunity to rouze the nation, and 
to diſplay her own importance to the King. The elections of mem» 
bers to th lower houſe of convocation were every where conteſt- 
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ed, with an ardour, equal to that which is commonly exhibited in Pa 1, '"M 


elections to the lower houſe of parliament: A ſtruggle, which Book IV. 


diſcovered to the King, that he was only bringing new divitcns 
and diſtractions upon his government. But it was too late to 


draw back; for, after the members were choſen, he could not diſ- 
miſs them before they were aſſembled, 


Tax convocation, which met upon the 21ſt of November, was 
even opened with diſſention: For Doctor Jones, the ſpeaker of 
the under houſe, in his inaugural ſpeech, extolled the excellency 
of the church of England above all other churches, and concluded 
with the famous declaration of the antient Engliſh Barons, “ No- 
« lumus leges Angliæ mutari.” The biſhop of Londoa, ſpeaker of 
the upper houſe, on the contrary, reminded his audience, “ That 
„they ought to ſhew that indulgence to diſſenters under King 
„William, which they had promiſed in their addreſſes to King 
„James.“ The members having been privately ſounded, as they 
came to town, were found to be refractory: The aſſembly was 


therefore adjourned, under pretence that the commiſſion for con- 


veening it wanted the great ſeal; but in reality to give time for 
working upon the paſſions and intereſts of individuals. But at- 
tempts were in vain, When the convocation re-afſembled, the 
upper houſe framed an addreſs, in which they thanked the King, 
„for his zeal for the proteſlant religion in general, and the church 
* of England in particular;” becauſe theſe were the words which 
the King had made ule of in his meflage, to which this addreſs 
was an anſwer : But the under houſe objected to the words, as too 
favourable to diſſenters, and refuſed to concur in the addreſs. A- 
mendments were made; conferences were held upon theſe amend- 
ments; and, in both, the excels of criticiſm diſcovered the exceſs 
of ſuſpicion &. Individuals cavilled at words, as if they had been 


*The upper houſe had propoſed in their addreſs, to thank the King “ for his 
& zeal for the proteſtant religion in general, and the church of England in parti- 
© cular.” The lower ſent a meſſenger to the upper houſe, “ That they deſired 


ce to confine their addreſs to thoſe things only which concern the church of 


England.“ This produced a conference. The lower houſe ſignified they 
would agree to fay “ Protcſtant churches,” inſtead of © Proteſtant religion.“ 
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matters of importance, and then indeed made them important by 
obſtinacy in their own opinions, and the violence of their oppoſition 
to thoſe of others, All the ſubtleties and vehemence of temper pe- 
culiar to eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies appeared in this ſhort ſtruggle of 
a few days, upon the words of the addreſs, Ihe diſſenters looked 
on, ſenſible of the illiberality of others, but inattentive to their 
own. Some of the enemies of government wiſhed to ſee the com- 


prehenſion take place, in hopes, that, from the union, anew ſource of 


diviſion might ariſe, and that, in that diviſton, the party attached to 
the old church would naturally join itſelf to the party which was at- 
tached to the old King, But the convocation, inſtead of proceed- 
ing to the buſinefs for which it had been ſummoned, turned off to 
expreſs their indignation againſt ſome heretical books, and to con- 

fult how their authors might be puniſhed. The ſcheme of compre- 
henſion was therefore not propoſed to them: The ſeſſion was ad- 
journed: And the King at laſt became ſenſible, how much eaſier it 
was to unite ſeven provinces, and an hundred towns, many of them 
againſt their inclinations, and one half of the ſtates ot Europe, ma- 
ny of them againſt their antient alliances, in one common bond of 
political union, than to join fellow Britons, fellow Proteſtants, 
men connected by friendſhip, relation, alliance, country, and inte- 
reſt, in one common mode of the proteſtant religion. | 


The campaign of this ſummer was unfavourable for France, The 
French having raviſhed the Pallatinate *, with a barbarity unknown 
to the Goths and Vandals, ſparing neither the temples ot the Deity, 
nor the tombs nor the palaces of Princes; all Germany had united a- 
gainſt them in revenge. Ihe Duke of Lorrain, who had been 
expelled from his own dominions by the French, reconquered, in 


The upper houſe deſired a reaſon for this. The lower anſwered, They did not 


te think fit to mention religion any farther than as it is the religion of ſome 
« formed cſtabliſhed church.” The upper houſe then propoſed to ſay, „The 
&« intercl! of the proteſtant religion, in this and all other proteſtant churches.” 
But the other objected, that thete words put all proteſtant countries upon a level 
with the church of England, and inſiſted to leave out the words, © this, and,” 
which was agreed to.—Tindal, with the authorities he quotes. 

* Siccle de Louis XIV. 
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in conjunction with the Elector of Brandenburgh, many of the Par 1 I 
places upon the Rhine, which the French had ſeized, while the Boo x IV. 
Prince of Orange was employed in his expedition to England; and CW 
Prince Waldeck, with the Dutch and Engliſh under his command, 1689. 
defeated the French at Wallcourt. But theſe actions were only 


preludes to the war; and both ſides prepared themſelves for greater 
events in the courſe of it. 


A little time before the convocation met, the King had aſſembled his The par- 
parliament upon the 19th of October. But reflecting, that, in che laſt liament 
ſeſſion, his meaſures had been obſtructed, partly on account of 1 
miniſters he employed, he now informed the privy- council, that the 
ſpeech he had prepared for parhament, was compoſed by himſeit, and 
not as uſual by his miniſters ; and he deſired i.ord Hallifax to yield 
his Preſidency of the houſe of Lords, and removed him from his 
conſidence, with the ſame indifference with which he had admitted 


him to both. His ſpcech betrayed the extenſive foreign projects 
which continually occupied his mind. For, of the ſervice needed 
for Ireland, he ſaid nothing: He inſiſted, “ that the ſupplies ſhould 
«* be granted with ſpeed, becauſe, in the enſuing month, there was to 
„be a congrels at the Hague, of all the ſtates engaged in the war, 
for concerting the meatures of the campaign. Without © theſe 
«* ſupplies, he could not know in what reſolutions to concur, nor, 
* without them, would the allies take any joint meaſures with him.“ 
1he mitcarriages of laſt ſummer, he laid upon the lateneſs of the 
ſupplies which had been granted; a ſhrewd inunuation, which took 
the lame off his ſervants, at the ſame time that it ſuggeſted the 
neceſſity of furniſhing what he wanted in better time tor the fu— 


ture, In order to pleaſe the tories, he concluded with again re- 
commending a bill of indemnity, 


Two days after, the King turned the-adjournment of the par- and pro- 


liament into a prorogation, with a view to quiſh the reſolutions cds in the 
and bills which had created diſputes in the laſt ſeſſion. But _ * Way 


ait ſethon. 
the commons ſaw through the intention ; and, on the ſecond day 
after they were reaſſembled *, appointed one committee to inſpect October 24, 


Journ. h. of com. Oct. 24. 25. 26. 28. 
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and report the bills which had been in dependence, and another 
to examine the proceedings of laſt ſeſſion againſt the ſtate-priſoners 
in the tower, And then they followed in the footſteps of the for- 
mer ſeſſion: For, in the courſe of a few days, they recommitted 
thoſe ſtate-priſoners who had been bailed ; they reſolved to charge 
the Earls of Saliſbury and Peterborrow, Sir Edward ales, and Mr 
Walker, with high-treaſon, for their converſion to popery, and the 
Earl of Caſtlemain for having endeavoured to reconcile the nition to 
the ſee of Rome; they prepared indeed a bill of indemnity, but 
they prepared alſo to diſappoint it, by meeting it with a bill of pains 
and penalties againſt the delinquents of the lite reign ; they named 
a committee to examine into the miſcarri iges of laſt ſummer by 
ſea and land; and decline 1 ſtill to make the Princeſs Sophia's 
ſucceſſion a part of the bill of rights; although, to ſhow that this 
reluctance was not in compliment to the abdicated family, they af- 
terwards agreed to a clauſe from the Lords, that a papiſt ſhould 
be incapable of wearing the crown *. 


Tat commons, after theſe meaſures, reſolved upon a ſupply of 
two millions, and upon the funds for raiſing it. But here they 
ſtopped; and, inſtead of carrying the reſolutions for the ſupply, 
and for the funds, into bills, they proceeded to inquire into the faults 
of government, intending to make the bills themſelves the price 
of the King's compliance with national vengeance. Several things 
contributed to this. The whigs, by inquiring into the delin- 
quencies of the two late reigns, and the tories into thoſe of the 
preſent reign, hoped to fix indelible ſtains upon each other. Ma- 
ny of the whig-party too joined the tories in expoling late 
miſcarriages, either from love of the public, or from hatred 
of the Lords Hallifax, Cacrmarthen, and Nottingham, the ob- 
jets of their party's averſion, or in order to get other men re- 
moved from their places, that way might be made for them- 
ſelves. And numbers were drawn into both inquiries, from a 
curiolity and love of finding fault incident to human kind. 
The commons ordered a bill for the forfeiture of Lord Jeffreys, 
although he was dead; and reſolved to charge his eſtate with 


* Journ. h. of com. November 2. 7. 8. 9. 6. 
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L. 15,000 to Mr Prideaus, although it be a maxim of all laws, that Paz il. 
the crime of the anceſtor cannot affect the heir, at the ſuit of a private Boo « IV. 
party. They reſolved, that the executors of Sir Thomas Arm Vw 


ſtrong ſhould have reparation out of the eſtates of his proſecutors 
and judges, though ſome of them were dead. An attack of the 
ſame kind cime from a quarter from whence it was leſs expected. 
The houſe of Lords, upon a motion made by the Duke of Bolton, 
named a committee to inquire * who were the adviſers and pro- 
ſecutors in the murders (as they were called) of Lord Ruflel, Mr 
Sidney, and others executed for the Rychouſe-plot ; who were the 
adviſers of quo warrantos, the regulators and the public aſſertors 
of the diſpenſing power. Meſſengers were ſent to the commons, 
deſiring the attendance of ſeveral of their members to give infor- 
mation to the committee upon theſe ſubjects. The commons con- 
ſented. But the interpoſition of the court to prevent revenge 
from running to extremes, the forgiveneſs of thoſe who had been 
injured, the delicacy of the perſons whoſe attendance was aſked, 
and who were atraid of being accounted informers, were the cauſes 
why that information was not given which was withed for. Beſides, 
the greater part of the peers were averſe to all inquiries into the 
tranſactions of the late reign. For, with a view to ſtop ſuch inquiries, 
they ordered the judges 4 to draw a bill for allowing the diſpenſing 
power in proper caſes; an order which admitted that ſuch a power 
exiſted; and they refuted ] to declare, that the regulating of corpo- 


rations was illegal. 


Fon the faults of the late, the commons turned to thoſe of the 
preſent, government. The committee appointed to inquire into 
miſcarriages in the army and navy, were ſupported with votes 
to enable them to pry into the moſt minute articles of ſervice 5. 


* Journ. h. of com. November 13. + Journ. h. of Lords, Nov. 22. + Ibid. Janu- 
ary 23. By vote of the 8th November, the committee was empowered to 
inquire into the ſtate of the ſtores, the arrears due to ſoldiers and ſeamen, and 
the numbers of effective men in the regiments. By vote of 9th November, all, 
who ſhould give information of abuſes in the victualling of the fleet, we:e aſſured 
of the protection of the houſe. By vote of 12th November, power was given to 
the committee to inquire into the prices and quality of the victuals lor the ſea- 
men, and from whom the victuals were got. | 
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When the inclination of the commons for receiving complaints 
was diſcovered, numbers were preſented. The oflicers exclaimed, 
„That the army in Ireland had wanted proviſions, cloaths, ſhoes, 
« 1nd medicines;” the ſeamen, “ that they had been fed on victuals 
« deſtructive to health.” The merchants, in the great trading towns, 
complained: “ The ſeas were not guarded, their ſeamen were preſſed 
© to excels, and the captains. of the navy exacted convoy money 
« for the little protection they gave: And the merchants of Lon- 
don preſented a petition to the commons, ſetting forth, “ That, 
« from want of convoys, they had, in leſs than a year, loſt 100 
« ſhips, worth L. 600,000.” Informations and murmurs came from 
all quarters; and the nation ſtood aghaſt, each diſtruſting his 
neighbour, and all believing that treachery had inſinuated itſelf 
into every department of ſervice, 


Sou reſolutions which were voted by the commons, partly 
from attention to national intereſt, but more from party-views, 
increaſed the public jealouſies. They voted *, that the trade of 
the nation had been obſtructed through want of convoys, and ex- 
pelled + Captain Churchill, one of their members, for having ta- 
ken convoy-money, He was brother to Lord Churchill, and the 
firſt of King James's ſfea-officers who carried his ſhip to the 
Prince of Orange when he arrived in England. They committed | 
the. commiſſioners of the navy to priſon ; and by this proceed- 
ing, obliged the King to diſmiſs them. But all diſcontented per- 
ſons directed their attacks chiefly againſt Mr Shales, a man who 
had been commiſſary- general of proviſions to the late King's camp 
at Honſlow, who, by advice of the privy-council, had been ſent in 
the ſame ſtation to Ireland with the Duke of Schomberg, and 
through whole ſides, therefore, ſome hoped to wound the tory 
party, and others the miniſters who had employed him. The 
commons began with an addreſs ||to ſend perſons to Ireland to 
take an account of the numbers and condition of the army. 
Another ſoon followed F, to take Shales into cuſtody, to place 
another in his room, and to ſeize his papers, although they knew 


Journ. h. of com, November 14. bid. November 18, f Ibid. November 23. 
| Ibid. November 11. $F Ibid. November 23. 
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before hand, that the King * had done theſe things already. They Parr II. 
concluded with a third, in which they prayed the King þ to let the Book IV. 


houſe know, “ by whoſe advice he had employed »hales.” In 
framing the terms of this laſt addreſs, the commons laid their 
complaints againſt Shales, more upon his diſaffection than his co— 
vetouſneſs, inſinuating at the ſame time, that many, as diſaffec- 
ted as he, were in places of truſt around the King. William, in 
anſwer to the laſt of theſe addreſſes, ſaid verbally, * Gentlemen, 
« jt is impoſſible for me to anſwer this queſtion.” But, in anſwer 
to the firſt, he ſent a meſſage, & That he would leave it to them- 
« ſelves, to name not only the perſons who ſhould go over to Ire- 
% Jar.d, to examine the ſtate of the army, but alſo thoſe who 
« ſhould overlook the preparations for the enſuing ſervice there :”? 
A conduct which ſhowed attention both to his own perſonal dig- 
nity, and to his people. Ihe commons, returning the compliment 
to the Kang, left the nomination of the perſons to himſelf, and 
preiented an adureis of thauks tor his condeſcenſion. 


9 


Bur, while individuals were thus indulging their public or pri- The King's 


vate paſſions at leiſjuic in parliament, the public intereſt was ne- 


impatience 


glected. No money bill had been even once read, and no public bill, revenue. 


except the bill of rights, had paſlicd the commons, although the 
ſeſlion had now lafted fix weeks. Ihe King, therefore, grew im- 
patient. He exclaimed with au opennets and a heat not uſual to 
the cloteneſs and phlegm ot his cemper : © Lhe public intereſt was 
„ loſt in the private paſſions ot party. A King, without a reve— 
nue tor htc, was no Letter than a pageant ot fitate, 1 he rulers 
« of a republic might be poor, yet honoured ; but a Prince, to be 
« reipecied, muſt be rich. here were gradations in the qualities. 
« of govelinments; but the worſt ot all was a monarchy dependent 
« for ſubſiſtence upon its ſubjects.” Thoſe, who were attached to 
the king's intereſt, took advantage, therefore, of the popularity they 
thought he had acquired by having committed the care of the Ir:{t 
{ervice to parliament and moved tor a day to conſider how to raile 


* The King's warrant for ſeizing him was dated Nov. 6. Vide journ. houſe 
of commons Nov. 27. f Ibid. Nov. 28. + Burnet. 
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PAY the two millions which had been voted in the beginning of the 
Boor IV ſeſſion; but, to their aſtoniſhment, they loſt the motion by a vote of 
iꝭ to 139. Mortifications thickened upon the King: Next day + a 

1689. pill was ordered for the continuance of the revenue, only during 


— my a year. The bills for a land-tas of three ſhillings in the pound 
paſſed the houſe indeed; but the ſucceſs of them was owing to the 
this. 14 tories. Soon ifter, the commons thew2d fo little delicacy to the 


King, that they appointed a committee to inquire into the applica» 
tion of his revenue, 


The com- Bur the affront, by far the moſt hurting to the King's honour at 
Doo waa home and abroad, was a reſolution of the commons for a ſolemn 
an adcreſs addreſs upon the general ſtate of the nation, “to lay before the 
o difappro- „King the miſcarriages in the army and the fleet, to deſire him to 
atjon. i k - 
« find out the authors of them, and to appoint his affairs to be ma- 
« naged by perſons unſuſpected, and more to his ſafety and the ſa- 
« tis faction of his ſubjects.” And the committee, which was | 
named to draw up this addreſs, did it in terms the moſt inju- 
rious to the conduct of the throne, under pretence of enumerating 
the faults of its miniſters, The King thea at lait perceived to what 
point all the late inquiries into the details of the execution of ſer- 
vice had tended ; and found, that he was brought into this dilem- 
ma, either to ſubmit to the ignominy of the addreſs to himſelf, and 
the danger of it to his miniſters, or to loſe all hopes of the ſupplies, 
which were {till unprovided for the public ſervice. 


King relie- THE hiſtory of a government which depends upon the ma— 
ved by the nagement of parties, and of freemen, muſt be filled with re ver- 
-— ſes of fortune, unforeſeen even by thoſe who loſe or gain by 
them, Ihe King was relieved from the immediate diſtreſs of his 
ſituation, by a too open attempt of the whig-party to ſecurc that 
power for ever, of which they were now poflefled. A bill had 
been brought into the houſe of commons, in the beginning of the 
ſeſſion, for reſtoring corporations to their original ſtate, before they 
had been modelled in the two late reigns. The whigs, conſcious 


that the greateſt ſhare of the property and intereſt of the kingdom 


* Journ. h. of com. Dec. 1. + Ibid. Dec. 2. + Ibid, Dec. 21, 
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lay in the hands of their antagoniſts, now brought a clauſe into 
this bill, to diſable for ſeven years all perſons to be electors in cor— 
porations, who had been anywiſe acceſſary to the modelling of 
them : A clauſe which would have excluded almoſt all of the tory 
party from being members for boroughs during that period. The 
tory-members ſaw the importance of the blow to themſelves and 
their families. They flew to pay that court to the King, which he 
was juſt ready to have paid to them ; and promiſed to join the 
court in oppoling the addreſs, and in promoting the ſupplies, if 
the court would join them in defeating the clauſe of the corpora- 
tion-bill. The diſcontented Whigs, on the other hand, made apo— 
logies for paſt diſreſpect, promiſed better behaviour for the future, 
and, in teſtimony o their ſincerity, offered their immediate ſervice 
in the proceedings of parliament. The King, who, a little time be— 
fore, had ſeen himſelf ſubject to one party, and the other to ape 
pearance alienated from him, now found himſelf maſter of both, 
The firit mark which all parties gave of their ſubmiſſion was a ge- 
neral agreement to recommit the addreſs *; and it was heard of 
No more, They then revived + the bills for the taxes which had 
been vote in the beginuing of the ſeſſion, and which had lain dor- 
mant and neglected ever ſince; ordered new ones f tor new taxes; 
and carried both thiough as faſt as the forms of the houſe would 
permit, And, in evidence of their loyalty, they committed ouc of 
their members to the tower, for deciining to take the new oaths : 
A ſcverity which had not been hituerto excrcilcd ! 


Bor the King's ſatisfaction was ſhort lived. Lady Marlborough, 
who felt her own pride aflronted in the diſappointiuent which the 
King had given laſt ſeſſion to the ſettle ment of a revenue upon her 
miſtreſs, now reſumed her project, with the greater keeuneſs, be- 
cauſe it was her own, and becauſe it had failed of ſucceſs. Be- 
ſides, the hoped, by drawing down ſufferings upon the Princeſs 
and herlelf, to increaſe, by the firmeſt cement of friendihip, ſociety 
in ffliction, the ſtrength of a tenderneſs between them, which al- 
ready reſembled more the paſſion of lovers than of friends. She irri- 


Journ. h. of com. Dec. 21. + Ibid. Dec. 30. and 31. + Ibid. Dec. 30. 
Jan. 1. Jan. 3. 
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tated the Princeſs againſt the King and Queen by envy, by jealouſy, 


but chiefly by pride derived from the dependence of her condi- 


tion. She reminded her, That by her the Prince of range had 
been invited into England: Her huſband ſhe had ſent to join his 
« ſtandards when he arrived: For him ſhe had fled from her father's 
palace: For him ſhe had ſurrendered her children's rights and 
& her own: It was ſhe who had placed the crown upon his head, 
“And now, in return for all theſe favours, he not only kept her in 
« private in a miſerable dependence upon himſelf for a revenue, 
„but had affronted her in public by adjourning that parliament 
* which felt her wrongs, and was eager to redreſs them.” She 
conveyed * to the ears of her miſtreſs ſome words which had once 
dropped from the King at the treaſury, about her expences : A 
place which it was ſcarcely poſſible for him to enter, without being 
reminded of his wants, Irritated by ſuch expreſſions, the Princeſs 
became every day more alienated from her ſiſter and the King: 
And they, in return, either complained of her diſcontents, or treat- 
ed them with a neglect that was ſtill more provoking. Theſe 
things, at firſt whiſpered through the court, were ſoon conveyed 
through the parliament and the nation; and the piques of women 
became the quarrels of parties, and of the public, 


Ix this ſituation, Lady Marlborough's arts and violence got the 
Princeſs's revenue brought anew into the houſe of commons, Al- 
though all court the preſent ſovereign power, few chuſe to offend 
that in reverſion : Many, even of the firmeſt friends to the King, 
made their excuſes, that they could not in decency oppole the in- 
tcreſt of the Queen's ſiſter : Apologies, which intimated tufficiently 
to the King, what was thought decent in him. He ſent, there- 
fore, the Earl of Shrewſbury, to offer the Princeſs a revenue of 
L. 50,000 a year, if ſhe would ſtop the interpolition of parliament; 
and humbled himſelf ſo far, as to defire the Earl to make his ap- 
plication to Lady Marlborough, before he went to her miſtreſs f. 
Lord Shrewſbury obeyed; and, among other arguments which he 
uſed with Lady Marlborough, having faid, « That if the King 


* Dutcheſs of Marlborough. + Ibid, 
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kept not his word, he would ſerve him no longer. She anſwere( 
with imperiouſneſs, That, my Lord, may bind von, but whit Mall 
« bind the King?“ When he waited on the Princeſs, ſhe anſwered 
in terms more ſuited indeed to her dignity and the King's, Hat, 
through which, ſimilar diſtruſts were obſervable. The King ſiw 
the advantage which the Princeſs had over him, and opooſed a 
parliamentary ſettlement no longer. To the commons, who ad 
dreſſed him to ſettle upon the Princeſs L 50,090 a year out of his 
revenue *, though it could not ſupport himtelf, he anſwered with 
that grace which diſtinguiſhes the actions of the great from thoſe 
of the vulgar, when they are obliged to do a thing they dillike : 
“ Gentlemen, whatſoever comes from the houſe of commons is 
« ſo agreeable to me, and particularly this addreſs, that I will do 
« what you deſire,” Of thoſe who felicitated the Princeſs upon 
her ſucceſs. the loudeſt were the adherents of the late King, who 
wiſely conſidered, that the ſureſt road to his reſtoration was 
through a breach between his daughters: Congratulations, there— 
fore, which might have ſhown her, that ſh2 had no great reaſon 
to glory in the victory ſhe had obtained, 


Bur now the time arrived, when William was reduced to the 
neceſſity of declaring himſelf in favour either of the whigs or of 
the tories, by the condu he was to obſerve with regard to the 
corporation-bill: For the whigs in the houſe of commons had +, by 
a great majority, carried their clauſe excluding regulators from 
elections. The King heſitated greatly, conſcious, that, it the bill 
paſſed into a law, it behoved him to continue forever the ſlave of 
the whigs; and, if he diſappointed it, that he muſt break with thoſe 
who had placed him upon the throne, and truit himſelf to a pars 
ty which he dreaded, and which he ſuſpected dreaded him. That 
part of the whigs which had promoted the meaſures of the court, 
and that part which had oppoſed them, forgetting their late ſepa- 
ration, joined in reminding him of paſt ſervices, and in warning 
him againſt future dangers, The tories, on the other hand, brought 
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pait and recent tranſactions to his view. Ihe whigs,” they ſaid, Arguments 


* Journ, houſe of commons, Dec. 21. 30. + Ibid. Jan. 2. 
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FAA . had oppoſed the paciſic King James, had murdered the virtuous 
1 Charles, after that Prince's death had tried all forms of govern- 
1 IE: ment, and been contented with none, had tormented the care» 
_— &« leſs: Charles II. had attempted to exclude the late King from the 
« ſucc. flion, and had in the end dethroned him. None of theſe 
« actions flowed from a ſenſe of freedom, but merely from a ſpirit 
« of oppoſition to royal power, in men, part of whom made the 
love of liberty a cloak for their ambition, and the reſt of whom 
« knew not how to enjay liberty: hor none had ſhown themſelves 
greater tyrants when in power, than that whig-parliament which 
* hu Ooverturned monarchy, For theſe men he had ventured his 
« perſon and his country: In return, they had given him a crown 
© indeed. but reſerved the ſcepter to themſelves. They refuſed 
« that revenue to him whom they called their deliverer, which 
« they had not ſcrupled to beſtow on one whom they accounted 
« their tyrant. They had urged him into a war, only to make 
him dependent from his neceſſities; and given him temporary 
« aids, and theſe iniufficient, only to mai k has ſubjection, and their 
importance. Not contented with prying into all the ſecrets of 
« his government, and then expoliny them to. the world, they, 
„ who f retended to be its obly 1nends, had kept the door open 
« for te abdicated family, by opponug the admiſſion of the Ha- 
« noverian line to the proſpect oi the ſucceſſion. But the truth 
« was, all kings ci to them ma.ticrent ; By di placing one, and 
attempting to Keep another in fetters, they vuly meant to pave 
« the way for that republic to which they and their anceſtors had 
« ever pointed. Even ihe Scotch, once oed unt to reigns which the 
« whigs called tyrannical, they had routed, by their example, 
„ into oppoſition to the preicnt reign of freedom. They had 
« (jicovered equal jealoui) o1 his countrymen, their own, and 
« Ezmſelf. For, ipticad of proceeding to the united public tervice 
« ot Holland and England, tney had ſpent their time in paſſing votes 
« againſt their tellow-fub;j cts, in complaming of their allies, and 
„in carrying their inſults to the foot of the throne, under the 
« pretence of addreſſing it. Their views, though partial and nar- 
« rYuw, Were devouring and unbounded; ſeeing they were not ſa» 
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« tisfied with excluding at preſent all other parties from all power, Pan mT I. 
« unleſs they were alſo made ſecure of pofſ-hng that power in Bo IV. 


« all time to come: A power which he ſhould not be the 
« laſt to oppoſe, ſince he muſt be the firſt to feel the weight 
„of it. Yet, impotent to ſerve him, they had not been able 
« to advance that ſcheme of comprehenlion which he had 
« eagerly deſired, and which it was their own intereſt to have 
« accompliſhed. Ever fince the diſputes between the King and 
« people ran high, the tories had ſupported the intereſts of the 
crow, had reined the madneſs of the multitude, and at one pe- 
« r10d had buried themſelves under the ruins of the throne. To 
« their late Sovereign, they had continued faithful, ſo long as he 
« was faithful to himſelf or his people. Moſt of them had reſpect- 
« ed the rights of the ſon, though friendleſs, and ahſent, and an in- 
« tant, after thoſe of the father deſerved to be defend24 no longer. 
© But, to the voice of their country, at laſt, they had yielded: And, 
« when they did ſo, they transferred their loyalty with their 
« allegiance; and would ſupport the throne on which that country 
had placed him, becauſe it was the centre of the conſtitution, and 
« the barrier againſt republican innovations. They had concur- 
« red with the whigs in inviting him to England : But they would 
% not now concur with them, in making him repent that he had 
„accepted the invitation. In their party, were to be found the an- 
* cient families, the great landed intereſt, all the weight of the 
*« church of England, which could make or unmake kings at its 
« pleature, Placed at the head of the tories, he might be the Sove- 
« reign of a people obedient and lovers of order : But, at the head 
Of the whigs, he could be no more than the leader of a party, whom 
« ho King could ever govern, and no God could ever pleaſe.” 


Tux whig-party, on the other hand, remonſtrated to the King: 
« Every conititution had its own principles, upon which it was 
founded, in the ſpirit of the people. The principle of the Englith 


« conſtitution was liberty, Of this liberty the whigs had conti- 


* Nuaiiy been the aſſertors. For her, they had dyed the fields of 
England with their blood. The very ſcaffolds which they had 
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PART II. © mounted ſo often for the ſake of the people, inſured them, that 
Book IV. « the people would for ever be upon their fide in return. It was 
WYV « not aflociations of country land-holders, nor the prayers of 
1689. « churchmen, which commanded the fates of free nations, but 
«© multitudes of tree ſubjects. Ihe whole reign of Charles I. pre- 

& ſented one continued proof, that the authority of the landed 

« intereſt and of the church, was weak againſt the force of the peo- 
« ple. The refuſal of the ſoldiers and ſeamen to fight, together with 

« the inſurrechons in every county, at the late revolution, made 

« it manifeſt how much the government of England depended on 

the many, and how little on the few. And even, from the pre- 

« valency of the whig-party in the preſent parliament, the power 

« and the inclination of the people might be gathered. Poſſeſſed 

« of the great cities, and the great companies, all the monied in— 

ce tereſt lay in the hands oft the whigs. But in a commercial na» 

« tion, and ſtill more, when that nation was engaged in war, the 

« mo1:1ed was of equal importance with the landed power: For, 

&« Without the aid of thule who were able immediately to make 

« advanc:s upon the faith of government, no funds could be rai- 

„ fed: And, without funds, no war could be ſupported ; ſeeing. 

« wars were not conducted now as in former times, by the vaſ- 


« ſals of Lords and Biſhops, but by mercenary ſoldiers, fighting 
« only for pay, and no ionger than they received it. It was tue 


« whig-party thus iupported, wlich, at one period, had endeavour» 
« ed, by the bill of excluſion, to anticipate his elevation to the 
« throne, ard, at another, had placed him upon it. | heir prin- 
« ciples of the ſupreme juriſdiction of the people were blended 
« with his own title; and, unleſs he made their principles 
« prevalent in the nation, he muſt himſelf paſs for an uſurper. 
« The tories had, on the contrary, long imbibed the principles of 
« indefeaſible hereditary right. For theſe, they had yielded to all 
« the idle theories of James the Firlt about prerogative ; had con- 
„ currred in all the violences of the former part of the reign of 
„Charles the Firſt, and the latter part ot his ſucceſſors, drawing 
« down miſchiefs at both periods upon that cauſe of royalty which 
„they thought they were ſerving; had ſubmitted to the tyranny 


« of King James; and would have done ſo till, had he not inya- Parr II. 
BookTIV. 
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« ded the church. tor theſe, part of them had endeavoured to 
« ſave the right of James's ſon, only becauſe they could not ſave 
« his own; and the reſt ſtill adhered to himſelf : For many of the 
« peers and old gentry had refuſed to take the new oaths : Even 


«c 


the biſhops whom that Prince had perſecuted had acted the 
ſame part. Great numbers of the clergy of the church of Eng- 


“land followed the example; and moſt of thoſe who complied, 


did it in a way which diſcovered that they preferred their King 
to their God, Even the ſufferings of the tories in the cauſe of 
the abdicated family, during half a century paſt, had attached 
them more firmly to it; becauſe people naturally love thoſe ob- 


« jects for which they have been perſecuted. But men changed 
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not in an inſtant the principles of their lives; and, where they 
ſeemed to do ſo, the very offer ſhould create ſuſpicion: Sooner 
or later the tories would return to their former principles; be- 
cauſe, atter betraying a Prince whom they loved, and pretend- 
ing to ſerve one whom they diſliked, they could hope, by the 
ſucceſs of a dou"le treachery alone, to make their own ſhame 
be forgot in the nations. Ihe example of Scotland might teach 
him what he was to expect from ſuch new friends: For thoſe 
tories, who had haſtened to London with offers of their ſervices, 
had gone back to their own country with much greater haſte to 
diſappoint them. Would he connect himſelf, againſt . thoſe 
who were naturally his friends, with thoſe who were naturally 
his enemies, and contribute to a diſgrace which could not fail 
to draw atter it his own? the whug party, by delaying to give 
him a perpetual revenue, had contnved, by the ties of a mu- 
tual dependence, to bind him and his people fafter together; 
and every Engliſh monarch would find, that the ſureſt baſis of 
his throne was his popularity. Even if it was pothble for the 
tories to be faithful to an intereſt ſo oppolite to their intereſt, a 
tory King could be no more than the ruler of ſlaves, whoſe ve- 
ry obecience muſt afiront him; but, at the head of the whigs, 
he would find himſelt accounted the father and friend of a free 
people, whoſe very difference in ſentiment threw honour upon 
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ei that ſovereign from whom they differed, becauſe it marked can- 
„ dour and ſpirit in the nation he commanded.” 


WILLIAu, preſſed by the ſenſe of recent aTronts on one ſide, yet 
fearing the imputation of ingratitude and imprudence upon the o- 
ther, ſenſible of his danger on all ſides, and irreſolute from what 
he ſaw and what he heard, once leaned, or pretended to lean, to 
the deſperate project of quitting England, retiring to Holland, and 
leaving the Queen to govern a people, whom he found himſelf un- 
able to pleaſe or to manage, He communicated this project, with 
tcars, to Lord Caermarthen, Lord Shrewſbury, and a few others, 
in hopes, that from their own danger, or from tenderneſs to him, 
they might ſoften the mutual animoſities of the parties they con- 
ducted, With tears, ſuch as ſtateſmen ſhed, they diſſuaded him. 
Yet the rage of party ceaſed not; and each preſſed, as before, for 
a declaration of the royal ſentiments in its favour, Believing 
theſe tears to be real, or ſcorning them if he thought they were af- 
feted, William formed at laſt the reſolution of giving a preference 
to the tories, of calling a new parliament, of going over to Ire- 
land, and of leaving the Queen to co-operate with that tory-par- 
ty, which, though ſeemingly averſe to him, had been alwiſe fa. 
vourable to the intereſts of her family, 


Taz firſt ſymptoms of the effect of theſe reſolutions appeared 
in the fate of the amendments to the corporation-bill : The King, 
having thrown the court-intereſt into that of the tories, the amend- 
ments, after ſeveral trying votes, in which the tories had generally 
a majority of above ten *, were rejected. All the force of parties 
was then exerted to procure the ſucceſs or the defeat of the bill of 
indemnity ; and, in order that their ſtrength might be more fairly 
tried, when the objects of diſpute were united, the bills of indem- 
nity, and of pains and penalties t, were ordered to be incorpora- 


ted into one bill. The whigs moved, that the proceedings of the 
commitree upon it ſhould be by the nomination of particular per- 
ſons, but the tories over-ruled the motion | by a majority of 17; 


* Journ. houſe of commons, Jan, 10. HIbid. Jan. 16. t Ibid. Jan. 21. 
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the numbers being 190 to 173. The tories * alſo diſappointed ſe- P AR III. 
veral att: mpts to get reparation for ſufferers in the reign of Charles Bo ox IV. 
the Second, out of the eſtates of their judges and proſecutors, Yet 8 
they gave way to the expulſion of Sir Robert Sawyer the late 9 
King's attorney- general, and to a vote which claſſed almoſt all the 
malverſations of the late reign under certain heads of exceptions 

from indemnity; unwilling, on the one hand, to undertake the 

unpopular taſk of defending the late King's meaſures ; and, on the 

other, conſcious of the King's promiſe to grant an act of grace to 

thoſe who had been concerned in them. 


In the mean time, a project was formed for an addreſs againſt A project to 
his going to Ireland, by the whigs, in order to embarraſs him; by keep the 


: f : King from 
the malecontents to his title, leſt his preſence in Ireland ſhould cruſh W. to Ire- 


that intereſt which in private they eſpouſed; and by both, under land. 
pretence that his health might be endangered in a climate in which 

his army had laſt ſummer periſhed. But, while this project was 

forming, and even at an hour when the commons were debating 

upon the incorporated bill of indemnity and pains, the King ſent for 

them to the houſe of Lords, and, under pretence of applying him- Jan 27. 
ſelf to preparations for his expidition to Ireland, prorogued the 8 
parliament. A few days after, he diſſolved it. And he, and the difolving 
majority of the commons, parted with mutual accuſations ot in- the parlia- 
gratitude f. | POR 


* Journ. houſe of com. Jan, 22. and 26. 


+ In the 1739, the Bentinck family in Holland printed a fe x copies of a letter 
from King William to Lord Portland, dated at Kenſington 10-20th January 1699, 
in order to clear up ſome part of that Lord's conduct, with regard to Dutch affairs. 
Lord Elibank; who's lady was daughter to Mr Elimut, high treaſurer of the united 
provinces, and connected with the Bentinck family, was ſo obliging as to give me 
one of theſe printed copies. In the two following paſſages of this letter, written 
at different times of the day, there is a curious picture of the ſtate of the King's 
mind at this time, 


«(C'eſt aujourd'huy le grand jour a la Ch. Bas, ſur le Bill des Corporations; a 
ce la fin. de ma lettre je vous en manderes liſſue, puis que je vous efcris a preſent 
« avant midi : Je trouve que les gens commencent a eſtre fort en peine de mon vo- 
« yage en Irlande, ſur tout les Wigs, qui ont peur de me perdre trop toſt avant qu'ils. 
& wayent fait avec moy ce qu' ils veulent; car pour leur amitie vous faves ce qu'il y 
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Tux tories of the houſe of commons ſignalized their victory, ac- 
cording to acuſtom frequent in England, by dining ina tavern toge- 
ther. From thence they ſenta verbal meſſage to the King by Sir John 
Lowther, a man of great fortune and of a tory family, but attach. 
ed to the revolution; in which, among other compliments, they af. 
fured him that his ſupplies ſhould be ſpeedily and effectually given: 
A meflage which was ſpread through the nation by the tories, to dif. 
play their loyalty, and by the whigs to point out the abuſe of it. 
Soon after the King removed many of the whigs from their pla- 
ces, and put tories in their ſtead, The moſt remarkable of the for- 
mer were Lord Godolphin, Lord Delamere, Lord Mordaunt from: 
the head of the treaſury, and Lord Torrington from that of the 
admiralty; the firſt, becauſe he was deemed too much attached to 


the Princeſs of Denmark, the two next, becauſe they oppoſed the 


court without ceremony; and the laſt, chiefly with a view, by gi- 
ving an object to the clamours of the nation againſt the conduct 
of the marine department, to take them off the King, Sir John 
Lowther, in return for the meſſage he had brought, was placed at 
the head of the treafury. The lieutenancy of London was directed 
to be put entirely into tory-hands, in order to ſhew, that the King 
truſted the ſafety of his own. perſon, and of moſt of the wealth of 
the kingdom, to that party. Lord Cornbury's and the Duke of Or- 
mond's regiments were taken from them, becauſe Lord Cornbu.. 
Ty was in the Princeſs of Denmark's family, and both had ated: 


« a conter Ia deſſus en ce Pais ici; je ray encore rien dit de mon deſſein au Par- 
element, mais je crois de le faire la ſemaine prochaine; aependant je commence 
« a faire preparer mon. equipage, et tout le monde en parle publiquement: Il ſera 
& neceſſaire que vous diſies a Mr de Ginckel et autres officiers, qui. doivent reve-- 
« nir ici avec ce qui leur eſt neeeſſaire de recrues tant d'hommes que de chevaus, 


_ « ils en achetent en Hollande, de ce preparer a parti de la, au commencement de 


4 Fevrier vieu ſtile, puiſque certainement ils commenceront de marcher d' ici au 
« commencement de Mars. ll eſt a preſent onze eures de nuit et a dix eures 
« ]a Ch, Bas eſtoit encore enſemble; ainſi je ne vous puis ecrire par cette ordi- 
« naire Vifſue de Paffaire, Les previos queſtions les toris Pont emporte de- cinq 
« vois; ainſi vous pouves juger que la choſe eſt bien diſputèe; j ay fi grand ſommeil, 
cet mon tous m incommode, que je ne vous en ſaurois dire d avantage. Juſques a 
„ mourir a vous.“ Compare Clarendon's Diary, Jan. 10. | 3 
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with keenneſs as her friends. The privy-ſeal was taken from Lord PAR Y II. 
Hallifax ; an event in which no party took an intereſt, becauſe he Book IV. 
was ſteady to none. Lord Shrewſbury, irritated “ by the diſgrace CSWW 
of his friends and of his party, threw up the ſeals. This alone 1689. 
Hurt the King, becauſe he felt that he had drawn the breach of pri- 

vate friendſhip upon himſelf, 


Tus, in the ſpace of little more than a year after William was 
upon the throne, he diſmiſſed that parliament, and broke with 
that party which had placed him upon it. 


* Clarendon's Diary, May 13. 1690. April 28. 29. June 3. 1690. 
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Whigs and Tories, The firſt Conſpiracy againſt the Government. 
State of Pilliam and James in Ireland. — The Conſpiracy dif- 
covered in England. Invaſion, —— Engliſh Fleet defeated at Beachy- 
head, —— Emotions in England upon the News of the Defeat. 
The King's Arts to keep up the Spirits of his Army in Ireland. Mo- 
tions and Stations of the Armies, and Battle of the Boyne. — Fames's 
Flight to France. Louis drops the Scheme of an Iuvaſion. The 
King's Progreſs in Ireland. Ie is obliged to raiſe the Siege of Limerick, — 
Succeſs of Lord Marlborough's Expedition againſt Cork and Ring ſale —— 
Vigorous Meaſures in Parhamen! 
of Ireland during the Winter. 


Cauſes, 


Torrington's Trial. Mijeries 


Manners of the Rapparees, with their 


N a country in which the tories had been in power, with no long 
interruption, during four reigns, poſſeſſed the greateſt part of 


the land-property, had the church upon their ſide, and were now 
aſſiſted by the intereſt * of the court, the returns to the new houſe 
of commons could not fail to be made in favour of that party, 
Encouraged by this, William, whole preparations for Ireland were 
not ready ſo ſoon as he expected, reſolved to meet his new parlia- 
ment before he ſet out, inſtead of leaving the management of it. 
% the Queen in his abſence. It met upon the 211t of March, 
Lis ſpeech diſcovercd the conſciouſneſs which he had of his own 


+ Clarendon's Diary, Feb. 29, 
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ſtrength: He ſaid. he deſired they would forthwith make a ſec. PAR III. 
Book V. 


YN 


« tlement of the revenue, and that, in doing ſo, he expected they 
« would ſhow as much regard to the dignity of the crown in his 
« perſon as they had lately ſhown to it in the perſons of other prin- 
ces.“ As if already granted, he offered it as à fund of credit for 
raiſing money to be repaid at a more convenient ſeaſon, Inſtead of 
waiting till they ſent him a bill of indemnity, he informed them, 
that he intended to ſend them an act of grace, in which only a few 
perſons were to be excepted. He concluded with ſaying, That, 
„as he was going immediately to Ireland, their ſeſſion would be 
« ſhort, and therefore that they ought not to ſpend that time in 
* debates, which the enemy would ſpend in the field.” 


Tat whig-party of the commons, being ſenſible, that all oppoſi- 
tion to the great intereſts of government was now in vain, readily 
concurred with the tories * in raiſing the proper ſupplies for the 
year, and in ſettling the exciſe, and the hereditary revenue, with 
the exception of the hearth-money, upon the King and Queen, with 
a ſurvivancy, But the cuſtoms were given only for the term of 
four years ; becauſe the tories, who had not as yet a compleat con- 
fidence in the King, did not chuſe to make him independent for a 
longer term, and becauſe the whigs thought even that term too long, 
The King complained of the jealouſy marked by the limitation. 
He was anſwered, © That money would be more freely advanced up- 
* on a grant which had a certain duration, than upon one depen- 
dent upon life; and that, as the preſent ſettlement of the revenue 
« was a precedent for adjuſting the revenue of ſucceeding princes, 
« a conceſſion by him which diſcovered his confidence in his ſub- 
« jects, would make his memory immortal.“ He ſaw the inſince- 
rity of the argument, but ſuppreſſed his diſſatisfaction, 


Bur the tories were not contented with their ſuperiority in pro- 
moting William's meaſures, unleſs the nation ſhould be ſenſiblc 
of it in other things likewiſe, The commons, by a majority of 
49 %, preſented an addreſs of thanks to the King, for the altcra- 
tions he had directed in the lieutenancy of London; and carried 

* Jour. h. of commons, March 29. April 2. 3. 1690. Þ {bid, April 9. 24. 
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the vanity of victory ſo far, as to preſent it in a body. In order 
to affront the diflenters, who in the late reign had entered into of- 
ſices without taking the ſacramental teſt, a bul paſſed the commons 
for levying the L. 500 penalties from them *; and to make the 
affront the ſtronger, when a motion was made for levying the 
penalties from papiſts t, it was over-ruled. The Lords again 
paſſed the a& of grace, without one contradictory voice; and, 
while the bill was read, and whilſt they voted f, they all ſtood 
up uncovered: With a kind of 1r.ſult, the peers mentioned the 


circumſtance of their unanimity in their meſſage to the com- 


The whigs 
return the 
injury, 


IONS, 


Tux whigs returned theſe injuries: For they brought a bill in- 
to the houſe of Lords, recognizing the King to be righttul ſo— 
vereign, and that the acts of the late parliament were good and 
valid; and another into both houſes, to oblige all in public em- 
ployment to take an oath of abjuration of the late King: Bills 


calculated to expoſe the tories, if they gave up their former te- 


The King 
prorogues 
the parlia- 
ment to pre- 
vent diſ- 
putes. 


The firſt 
conſpiracy 
againſt the 
government. 


nets in compliment to the King, or to provoke him againſt that 
party, if they maintained conſiſtency with themſelves, The for- 
mer of theſe bills || paſſed, with difficulty, through the Lords, but. 
with eaſe through the Commons; becauſe the tory-pecrs were re— 
ſtrained from changing their opinions on a ſudden, by the de- 
cency of rank, as well as of character, but the tory commons, by 
the decency of character alone, The abjuration oath ** occaſioned 
{till more violent conteſts in both houſes; but the King gene- 
rouſly interpoſed in private, and it was dropped. The tories, in 
return, agreed to an oath of fidelity to the King, to be taken by 
all above 16 years of age, But William removed all diſputes upon 
this and other ſubjects, by proroguing the parliament upon 
the 23d May, 


Id the mean time, William's intention of going to Ireland had 
ſuggeſted to his enemies to ſeize the advantage which his abſence 


* To prevent the King from diſpenſing with the penalties, the bill ordered a 
ſeparate account of them to be kept in Exchequer, + Ibid. May 10 

+ Ibid. April 26. Lords journ. May 3. and 8, Burnet. | Journ, h. of com. 
April 29, Lords Journ. April 5. ö 
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would give them for overturning his government. The conſpi- 

racy came originally from Scotland. Sir James Montgomery, who 

had been one of the three ſent to London by the Scattiſh con- 
vention, with the offer of the crown of Scotland to the Prince 
of Orange, now formed the project of dethroning him, He firſt 
opened himſelf to his brother-in-law. Lord Annandale, and next 
to Lord Roſs; two men who had been highly ſerviceable to the 

revolution, and one of whom had carried the convention's offzr of 
the adminiſtration to the Prince of Orange, But Annandale had 
been intirely neglected in the diſtribution of honours and favours, 

and Roſs not ſufficiently rewarded. They readily entered into his 

views. All three went to London together, under pretence of 
complaining to William of the Lords Melville and Stair ; but, in re- 
ality, to offer their ſervices to the late King, through the Duke of 
Hamilton's ſon Lord Arran, who was then in the tower. Lord 
Arran connected them with ſome of the ſuſpended biſhops, and with 
the other partiſans of the late King», of which party Lord Clarendon, 
the Queen's uncle, was the head. There happened at that time 
to be a great number of the Scotch nobility in London, ſome to aſk 
from Wiiliam the rewards ot paſt, and others to be courted for fu— 
ture ſervices, and ſome to complain of his miniſters; and of the in- 
juries they thought, or pretended to think, had been done to their 
country. But their applications not having met with the atten- 
tion they expected, their four couutrymen took advantage of the 
diſpleaſure which this neglect occaſioned, and drew into their ca» 
bals f the Duke of Qucensberry, the Marquis of Athole, and atter- 
wards his ſon Lord Murray, Lord Tarbet, Lord Breadalbane, Mr 
Ogilby afterwards Earl of deaficld, and even the Earl of Argyle, 
who had carried the offer of the crown to the Prince of Orange from 
the Peers, but who, by a ſtrange fatality, had been overlooked by 
government ever fince. To thele all the late King's partiſans- in 
Scotland joined themſelves. Sir James Montgomery, who was 


* Clarendon's diary. The Engl'ſh confpirators met by. night, under the piazzas 


in Covent-Garden, "Thi is what Clarendon means, when he repcats fo often in his. 


diary, that he had becn (© ſec his friends in the ſquare. + Lord Balcerras. Burnet, 
2. p G2. Manuſcript correſpondence betweenLord Stair and Lord Breadalbane. Ge- 
neral MKay's manuſcript-correſpondence with King William and Lord Portland, 
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much reſpected by the whigs in England &, attempted by painting 
the wrongs done to his country, as the forerunners of thoſe which 
would befall theirs, to communicate his own ſentiments of revenge 
to numbers of them; but, becauſe they either had not as yet taken 
their meaſures, or did not truſt him, they were fired by his repreſen- 
tations, but avoided to connect themſelves with him. Ferguſon, who 
was a republican, without knowing he was ſo, and who therefore 
hated every King, and Payne, an Engliſhman, were the under agents 
to manage the correſpondence betwixt England and Scotland, 
Aſhton, an Engliſhman, paſſed between England and France to the 
exiled Queen, who ſent by him large ſums of money to her friends 
in England and Scotland, 


To the ſucceſs of this conſpiracy, Scotland, France, England, 
and Ireland were all to contribute. The Scottiſh army was + ten 
thouſand ſtrong. But, in order to get that army diſbanded, as 
well as to inflame the people of Scotland, it was agreed, that the 
non-· jurors, who had deſerted their attendance in the Scotch parlia- 
ment, ſhould, by taking the oaths, regain their ſeats, join the mea- 
ſures of the club-party, and carry them into {till further attempts 
againſt the King's miniſters, and againſt prerogative, in order to 
force the King to diſmiſs the parliament, without getting a parlia- 
mentary proviſion for the ſupport of the troops, It was known, 
that one part of the Engliſh fleet was in the ſpring to conduct the 
new Spaniſh Queen from Germany to Spain, another to convoy 
the trade to the Mediterranean, a third to attend the King in Ire- 
land; that the reſt of the fleet would be lying in ports, becauſe un- 
able to make efforts by itſelf; and that the Dutch, who were obliged 
to ſend a fleet to England only for the ſummer-ſervice, never left 
their harbours early in the ſeaſon: It was therefore reſolved, that 
in June the French fleet ſhould hover in the channel, to prevent 
the junction of theſe different fleets, to ſpread alarms on the En- 
gliſh and Iriſh coaſts, and to prevent the King and army from re- 
turning from Ireland. So ſoon as the French fleet appeared on the 
coaſts, inſurrections were to be made in every part of Scotland by 
the conſpirators upon their own eſtates, all to be commanded by 


* Burnet, 2. p. 26, f Lord Balcarras. 
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the Earl of Arran: And fimilar diſturbances were, at the ſame time, 
to be raiſed in Lancaſhire, Worceſterſhire, Weſtmoreland, and the 
city. In the midſt of all theſe diſtractions, James was to be tran(- 
ported from Ireland into France, and from France, with an army 
of French and Iriſh, into England, And, to ſpread the diſtraction 
wider, it was refolved, that, when James landed in England, a 
body of Iriſh ſhould be tranſported from Ireland into the neareſt 
part of Scotland, As the great body of the Engliſh army was at 
this time in Ireland, the flower of the reſt of it in Flanders, and 
not above 7000 troops left in England, it was thought that the ſuc- 
ceſs of the ſcheme was infallible, 


PREPARATIONS for theſe things were accordingly made, In or- 
der to procure the Earl of Arran's liberty, the Scotch peers, ſome 
of whom had not yet taken the oaths, aſſured the King, that Lord 
Arran and they were to take them together. Arran was initantly 
diſmiſſed from the tower. The peers returned to Scotland, went to 
parliament, ſwore allegiance *, and joined themſelves to the club- 
party. In the commiſſion of political crimes, men reconcile their 


Preparations 
for it. 


conduct to their conſciences, either by the affectation of principle, 


or by ſcoffing at it. Some of thoſe perſons ſaid, that it was no 
ſhame to do a wrong thing in a right cauſe; and others, that they 
would play at the game of blind-man's buff in parliament, by which 
means William ſhould not find out his friends from his toes. A 
great number of Engliſh officers were ſent trom France to conduct 
the inſurrections in the Engliſh counties, Ihe great in Scotland 
marked out ſecretly their dependents whom they intended to bring 


into the field with them. The French haitened to get ready a 
great fleet of capital ſhips, of which Jourville, one of the moſt 


gallant of their ſea officers, was to be admiral, And the late King, 


to animate the Scotch, ſent over one Strachan to Scotland +, with a 
number of letters to his partizans in that country; and, at the ſame 
time, kept himſelf ready in Ireland, to take advantage of events e- 
very where. | 


* T.ord Balcarras. General M*Kay's manuſcript, + Record of Scottiſh privy- 


council, Feb, 20, April 20. 1690. 
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I6NoRANT of the extent of this conſpiracy, and only ſuſpecting 
a few of the conſpirators *, the King failed from High Lake, with 
zoo tranſports, and ſix ſhips of war to guard them, and arrived at 
Carricktergus on the 14th of June f. A vaſt number of other 
veſſels of burden joined him from different ports of England with 
ſtores, proviſions, artillery, and every thing neceſlary for a great 
expedition. The forces which failed with him, or joined lum in 
Ireland, amounted to 36,000 men. But, diſtruſting Engliſh toldiers 
to fight againſt one who had been lately King of England, he took 
care that more than one half of his army ſhould conſiſt of toreigners : 
For he had 10,000 Danes, 7000 Dutch and Brandenburghers, and 2000 
French proteſtant refugees; and the ſuperiority in general officers, 
three fourths of whom were foreigners, or had been Dutch of- 
ficers, was ſtill greater. He carried with him the Prince of Den- 
mark, more from the fear of leaving him behind, and to leſſen the 
odium of going to fight againſt his wite's father, by dividing that 
odium, than to do honour to the Frincef, whom he would not 
permit to go in the coach with him. From a ſimilar precaution, 
he carried with him a number of Engliſh nobility and men of fa- 
ſhion, as volunteers, or rather as hoſtages. But Clarendon's ſon, Lord 
Cornbury, who was in the Prince of VenmarK's ſervice, refuſed to 
attend his maſter ||; under pretence, that he could not with honour 
ſerve in a country, where it behoved him to ſee that regiment 
which the King had taken from him, commanded by another; but in 
reality to expoſe the King tor not ſhewipg that delicacy to James, 
which he, who was more diſtantly allied to him, ſeemed to feel. 
But, though the Duke of Ormond had the ſame excuſe of honour 
to plead from the ſtation of his former regiment, he attended the 
King, perhaps to conceal the defection which he already medi- 
tated. 


As it was publicly known, that William was to go to Ireland, 
the French had made preparations for his reception, by ſending 
thither a great quantity of warlike ſtores, ſome money, and 5090 
of the beſt troops of France, under the command of the famous but 


* Clarendon's Diary, May 30. Þ Gazette, May 22. f Dutcheſs of Marlborough. 
{| Clarendon's Diary, May 30. 
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unfortunate Lauſun ; and orders were given for more to follow PAN II. 
them. The tranſports carried back an equal number of [riſh troops Book V. 
to France: A device which ſtrengthened James, without weaken- \ uv 


ing France, and fimilar to that of Hannihal, who employed 
the Carthaginian troops in Spain, and the Spaniards in Africa, be- 
cauſe vanity and competition augment the valour of ſoldiers when 
the eyes of foreigners are upon them. The reſt of James's army * 
conſiſted of 45,000 men. But the Engliſh and Iriſh armies were 
differently diſtributed: William being eager to determine the war 
at a blow, kept all his troops together; but the late King, wiſh- 
ing to protract it, in order to give time for inſurrections in 
England and Scotland, and invaſion from France, kept only 
27,000 men around his perſon, and tent the reſt into garriſons in 
the ſtrongelt parts of the Kingdom. The ſpring had been ſpent in 
inconſiderable attempts upon both ſides, becauſe both Princes were 
preparing for the great events of the ſummer. But the eyes of 
all Europe were now fixed upon Ireland, in which two warlike 
Kings were to contend, as upon a public theatre, for empire, and 
where the ſingular ſpectacle was to be exhibited, of a nephew fight- 
ing againſt his uncle, and of two ſons againit their father-in law, 
Both Kings were the more reſpectable too, becauſe, although their 
animoſities were mortal, they maintained the laws of honour to each 
other. In the beginning of the war, the King gave orders to the Cap— 
tains of the navy, it they took James at lea, to preſerve his per- 
ſon unhurt, and to carry him to Holland 4. In the courſe of the 
war, a Captain of a ſhip of war offered to invite James on board 
his ſhip, and then to fail off with him]; but Wilham received the 
propoſal with indignation, On the other hand, thoſe who were 
around the exiled King made ule of every art to provoke him a- 
gainſt his family: Mrs Dawſon, of his Queen's bed-chamber, aſſured 
him, that ſhe was preſent when the Princeſs Anne felt the child leap 
in the Queen's belly; and others, that, when William complained to 
his conſort of the difficulties he was to encounter in Ireland. ſhe 
anſwered, © You might have been free of thoſe difficulties, had 

* Story. 

+ My ingenious and learned friend Doctor Douglas, prebend of Windſor, 


gave me a copy of the order, authenticated by Sir Thomas Clark, maſter of 
the rolls, who ſound it among Lord Torrington's papers, 4 Burnet, 
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« you taken my advice, when the King was in your hands.” An 
anecdote, though not ſtrictly ſuited to the dignity of hiſtory, may 
perhaps be pardoned, which marks the ſtate of the exiled court. 
James was one day complaining to his courtiers of his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, but ſpeaking with tenderneſs of the Princeſs Anne: Captain 
Loyd of the navy, who liked not the laſt part of the converſa- 
tion, quitted the room ; but turning back his head as he ſhut the 
door, muttered aloud, “ Both bitches, by God * Some around 
James prompted him to conſent to the aflaſſination of the King; 
but, equalling the King's generofity, he continually rejected the 


propoſal with horror f. 


Bor, while the Engliſh were intent upon the fate of the Iriſh 
war, they were alarmed with the ditcovery of the conſpiracy at home, 
As the danger had come originally from Scotland, ſo the diſcovery 
of it came likewiſe from thence, At the fame time that dir James 
Montgomery, Lord Roſs, and Lord Annandale, joined in the general 
correſpondence of the Jacobite-party with the exiled Queen, and with 
France, they carried on a private correſpondence with James in 
Ireland for their own advantage, ſending over, for that purpoſe, a 
truſty meflenger, named Jones. By this mean, they prevailed 
upon James, who had not exact intelligence in Ireland of the 
terms adjuſted with his party by his conſort, to ſend over com- 
miſſions which heaped all honours in Scotland upon themſelves and 
their friends: The Larldom ot Air was conferred upon Montgo— 
mery, another Earldom on Roſs, a Marquiſate on Annandale. 
Theſe three perſons were impowered to ſummon a parliament - 
in James's name, ein which the laſt of them was to repreſent 
his perſon as commiſſioner. But, in their care for themſelves, they 
neglected their other aſſociates, and, inſtead of aſking a commiſ- 


* James was expreſling joy at St Germains, upon the news that the King of 
Siam had been converted to Chriſtianity, “ am ſorry for it,” ſaid Loyd, “ for 
„ then his ſubjects will depote him.” I found theſe two anecdotes in memoirs of 
a noble family, who do not chuſe to have the connections ot an anceſtor with the 
family of Stewart, even though near a century ago, mentioned, 


+ Vid. the trials and laſt ſpeeches of all thoie who were tried for the aſſaſſi · 
nating plot. 
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ſion for the Earl of Arran as general, they contented them- Parm I. 
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ſelves with getting a ſimple pardon for his father. Upon 
this the partizans of James, enraged * with his imprudenge and 
ingratitude, and the treachery of their three friends. broke off 
their connections equally with him and with them. At this 
time, the Duke of Hamilton was no longer commiſſioner to 
the parliament. Lord Melville, who now filled his place, and 
Lord Stair, alarmed with the junction of the country and Ja- 
cobite-parties, haſtened to get every bill paſſed which the Duke 
of Hamilton had diſappointed, or that could pleaſe the peopie, 
though at the expence of the crown; and, among other meaſures, to 
ſplit the two parties, one of which was preſbyterian, and the other 
epiſcopal, Lord Mellvile touched with the ſcepter, the act which e- 
ſtabliſhed presbytery in Scotland. Sir John Dalrymple pointed 
out to the revolution country-party, upon the one hand, the ge- 
neroſity of the King in giving up his prerogatives, and, upon the o- 
ther, the precipice to which their new allies had attempted to draw 
them. That party, pleaſed with the eſcape which they had made, 
Joined with the court-intereſt in advancing ſupplies, in Keeping up 


the army, and in impoſing an oath upon the ſubjects. which, while 


it abjured the late King, renounced alſo the diſtinction ſo fatal to 
England, betwixt a King de facto, and a King de jure, and broke off 
all their connections with Montgomery, Roſs, and Annandale, 
Deſerted thus by both parties, afraid to be betrayed, and, perhaps, 
feeling thoſe compunctions which are apt to ariſe upon diſappoint- 
ment, in the breaſts of people who have quitted their principles for 
ambition, theſe three men haſtened to London to diſcover what 


they knew. 


* Lord Balcarras, 

+ The King's ſupremacy was aboliſhed ; the old ejected presbyterian miniſters 
were reſtored; the Lords of articles were given up; presbytery was eſtabliſhed and in- 
dulged in all the wildneſs of freedom by the deſtruction of patronage; the number of 
the repreſentatives of the commons in parliament was increaſed ; to boroughs, 
their ancient rights were reſtored; all forfeitures and fines which had been impoſed 


ſince the year 1665, were indiſcriminately reverſed ; and the effects of forteiture 
were limited for the future. Vide Scotch ſtatutes and their dates in the London 
Gazette. 
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Lorp Roſs preſented himſelf firſt, laying open to the Queen, all the 
plan of the con{piracy, yet refuſing to name the conſpirators: She 
referred him to the Lords Nottingham and Caermarthen. But, ſhock- 
ed with the indignity to himſelf and his family, of becoming an in- 
former to his equals and to ſtrangers, he refuſed to confirm to her 
miniſters what he had related to herſelf, and was ſent to the tower, 


Sir James Montgomery, more prudent, before he would appear, 


made terms, that he ſhould not meet with the ſam fate. 
In order to give importance to himſelf, he exaggerated that 
of the conſpiracy to the Q1ecn and her miniſters, He named 
all his Scotch, but refuſed to name any of his Engliſh accomplices ; 
becauſe his countrymen, he ſail, had dzſerted him; the others had 
not. Lord Annandale hid himſelf, diſtruſting his own courage, 
and did not ſurrender until long after. Ferguſon was ſeized in Eng- 
land &, but eluded the arts of thoſe who examined him, by greater 
arts, Payne was put twice to the torture in Scotland + ; but with- 
ſtood all its furies, proud to ſhow he poſſeſſed that conſtancy of 
which his ſuperiors, who had employed him, were void Crone 
and 'Tempelt, two inferior agents |, were taken in England with 
ſome letters. The former was condemned to die, but was often 
reprieved ; the latter firit ſunk into deſpondency, and then died ra- 
ving mad in priſon, But the ſtruggles of Crone to fave his life, 
by deſcribing a conſpiracy, the particulars of which he did not 
know, and the horrors of Tempeſt, which were imputed to the 
importance of the ſecrets he had to diſcloſe, added doubt and un- 

+ Clarendon's diary, June 20 21. | 

+ This is the laſt inſtance of the uſe of the torture in Scotland. An account 
of it is to be found in the record of the Scottiſh privy-council, 10th December 1690. 
There was a ſpecial warrant for it, ſigned by the King and Lord Melville. WhenPayne 
was threatened by the privy-council, he anſwered, “ They might do with his body 
« what they pleaſed ” The record bears, that there was a motion made from the bar 
ſor a ſecond torture next day, if he did not confeſs upon the firſt, The council dif- 
fered ; but upon a vote it was refolved to comply with the motion, He was tortu- 
red in preſence cf the cc uncil; and the record bears, “he anſwered negative.” There 
are many inſtances of the tor nme u the books of the privy-council in the reign of 
Charles the Second, Moſt oi the old laws and cuſtoms of Scotland were formed 
upon thoſe of the Romans and the French; and both of theſe nations made uſe of 
the torture. The inſtruments of it were borrowed from France. 

+ Clarendon's Diary, June 8. 9. 25, 
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certainty to fear in thoſe who examined them. And hence the TAN II. 
* . * . . 7 
greatneſs of the conſpiracy was magnified, in proportion to its ob- e Ye 
ſcurity, in the imaginations of the Queen, her miniſters, and the tne ot 
. 10950. 
nation. 


Brok William ſailed, he had iſſued a proclamation to ſeize Conſpirators 
many perſons in Lancaſhire, who had got commiſſions from the ſeized, 
late King to levy men in that county, And now the Queen, in 
order to raile a ſpirit of loyalty 1n the nation by its fears and its dan- 
gers, ſent to the tower the Lords Clarendon, Yarmouth, Newburgh, 
Griſlin, Caſtlemain, and Aleſbury, Sir John Fenwick, Colo- 
nel Haſtings, and many other men of faſhion &. A proclamation 
was ſoon after 1ilued to ſeize the Lords Litchfield, Montgomery, 
Preſton, and Bellaſis, Sir Edward Hales, Captain Lloyd, Mr Pen, 
and many others. very hour the priſon-doors were opened to 
receive the partizans of the late King, and the people aſtoniſhed, ſaw 
no end of the government's enemies and their own. Lord Hume 
Lord Oxenford, with a few others of the Scotch nobility + in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were ſeized. The reſt were overlooked, 
partly, becauſe it was difficult to ſeize them all at once, and dange- hy 
Tous to do it ſeparately, and partly, becauſe, as their party was ſplit, | | 
no immediate fear was entertained of them. Argyle retired to his " 
eſtate in the highlands, aſhamed of his raſhneſs ; but immediately 
after made ample amends j by ſubduing the walls lands of Scot. 1 
land to the government, Lord Tarbet and Lord Breadalbane vows- 4 
ed the future ſervice of their lives to William, in return for his 
mercy. Breadalbane kept his faith: But, as Tarbet F was dif- 
miſſed from his oftices, he thought himſelf at liberty to break 
It. 


June 24. 


Tux Queen's view, to ſecure the affetions of the nation, by a- Loyalty of 
larming their fears, ſucceeded. For, irritated by the pain which c- the nation. 


* Gazettes. Clarendon's diary. Books of privy-council, June 24. 1690. 


July 18. + Records of Scottith privy-council, Anno 1099. There are | 
accounts of his expedition, and the ſucceſs of it, in the records of the Scottiſh pri- 
vy-council, Anno 1690, $ Ibid, 19th Auguſt, Baicarras, 
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Boox V. ven the uncertainty of the conſpiracy gave, and enraged to hear 
WARY that the French and the Scotch were at the bottom of it, almoſt all 
1690, Qiſtinctions of party ſubſided in an inſtant in England; and, as if 
the nation had been only one man, all ſeemed to unite for the ſup— 
port of government, Ten thouſand Cornwall tinners offered in an 
addreſs to venture their lives in defence of the throne : The officers 
of the navy had, alittle before, in another, abjured the late King: 
The common council * aſked leave to raife the militia, conſiſting of 
g000 men; and the lieutenancy to raiſe 6000 more: The citizens 
made a contribution to maintain two regiments ot cavalry : And, 
whatever might be the diviſions among the higher ranks of the na- 
tion, the great body of the people gave, every where, unqueſtion- 

able ſigns of their loyalty. 


Tourville, Bur now the truth of the conſpiracy was cc.rhirmed, and its ter- 
with the ror augmented by the arrival of the French fleet upon the coaſt of 
— at England, at the time and place that had been concerted, Eight days 
after William ſailed for Ireland, Monſ. Tourville, with 78 great ſhips 
of war, poſted himſelf off Plymouth. The armament was made 
more formidable, by an addition which had been made to the ori- 
ginal project, by the Marquis de Seignelai, ſon to the tamous Colbert, 
Colbert's family was originally of Scottiſh extraction; and, as Seig-= 
nclai was young and vain, the acotch who {ſurrounded him filled 
his mind with the glory of making King James owe his reſtora— 
tion to one of the deſcendents of their countrymen, Seignelai, 
therefore, ſent 22 fire-ſhips, and a great number of frigates 
with the fleet; formed a reſolution to go on board one of the 
frigates himſelf, and, after Tourville had defeated the enemy, to 
ſail along the coaſt of England with the ſmall ſhips, enter the 
harbours as he paſlcd along, and burn the ſhips wherever he 
came. Lord Torrington was then at St Helens, with no more 
than 40 ſhips of war: For only part of the fleet which had ſail- 
ed to Spain and the Mediterranean was returned, and that part 
was blocked up at Plymouth ; the ſhips which attended the King 
were {till in Ireland; and only a few of the Dutch ſquadron had as 
yet joined the Engliſh: So that the poſition of the French cut off 
Torrington from all hopes of making a junction ſuflicient to fight 
Life of K. W. 3. p. 195, 
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them with ſucceſs. He called a council of war, in which it was a- Par mT I. 
greed to avoid fighting, and ſent the reſult of it to the Queen. In Book V. 
the mean time the French advanced through the channel, and Tor- 
rington followed them cloſe as they failel1 eaſtward, ſometimes in 


fight of them, and ſometimes not, but keeping alwiſe between them 
and the coalts, in order to protect them, and in caſe a battle 


ſhould be forced upon him, to make the enemy's ſuperiority in 
number of leſs uſe in a narrow ſea. 


Tur Queen referred the opinion of the council of war to Admi- Receives or- 
ral Ruſlel, the only perſon in the cabinet-council who was acquaint ders tohight z 
ed with ſea affairs. By this time news were arrived, that ſixteen 
more ſhips from Holland and the coaſts of England had joined 
the Engliſh fleet. Ruſſel took advantage of the accident; and, either 
from the contempt of French naval force natural to an Engliſh 
officer, or in order to remove the only rival who lay in his way to 
the ſupreme command of the navy, gave his opinion, that Torring- 
ton's force was ſuſſicient for venturing a battle. Nor were plauſi- 
ble topics wanting to ſupport his opinion: *The ſuperiority of 
« Engliſh and Dutch ſhips and ſeamen over French; the conciouſ- 
« neſs of that ſuperiority in the ſeamen, which alwiſe makes men 
« outdo themſelves ; the diſgrace to the new government, if it 
« ſhould yield the empire of the ſea in its own channel. The 
« French had quitted their ſtation at Plymouth ; they had pafled 
« the Ifle of Wight; they were advancing rapidly through the 
« channel; they would ſoon be in the river, and ſhake the metro- 
&« polis itſelf with their armament, A victory would fave the na- 
« tion from inſurrection and invaſion united. It would fave the 
« ports of England, and the tranſports attending the King, the laſt. 
« of which were now cut off from all aid, except that which was 
« to be found in the victory of the fleet, from the fire-ſhips and fri- 
gates of the French; an armament more miſchievous in its con- 
« ſequences, than even the grand fleet which covered it, Defeat 
would not be attended with its uſual fatal conſequences; becauſe 
the ſeamen could eaſily run the ſhips into harbours upon their 
« own coaſts, and {till defend their country after their honour was 
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« loſt,” Harraſſed with ſuſpenſe and alarms, and finding relief 
from paſſion, in reſolutions of deſpair, the Queen ſent politive orders 
to Torrington to engage, 


Tux order reached him near Beachy-head. He had been then 
ſome days in ſight of the French fleet, but which, conſcious of the 
prudence of the ſtations he took, had proceeded with caution, and 
had not ventured to attack him. But, upon receiving the Queen's 
orders, he quitted the coalt, and advanced into the open ſea againſt 
the encmy, who formed in regular order to receive him. His flect 
conſiſted of 22 Dutch ſhips and 34 Engliſh. The Dutch Admiral E- 
vertſen, the ſame man who had ſailed to England with the Prince 
of Orange, commanded the van, which was compoſed of the Dutch 
{quadron; and Torrington, the main body. But there was this difference 
betwixt the admirals, that the one fought for glory: For Evertſen 
was proud to ſave England a ſecond time, and to wipe off the com- 
plaints which the Engliſh had made agamit his countrymen, for ha- 
ving failed to come up in time, the year before, to the battle of Ban- 
tray-bay : But the other, truſting to the greatneſs of his character 
for his glory, reflected, that the ſafety of his country was intruſted 
to him. Hence, whilſt Torrington came on with {ſlowneſs and regu- 


larity, Evertſen haſtened forwards, out. ſailed him, paſſed part of the 


encmy's van without firing a ſhot, and plunged into the middle of the 
remaining part of it. By this mean, he left a great opening betwixt 
his ſquadron and Torrington's, who did not come up till an hour 
after. The French inſtantly filled this opening with a great num— 
ber of their ſhips, thus cutting off the van from the main body : 
And then part of them making head againſt Torrington, the reſt 
cloſed in upon Evertien's ſquadron on one fide, while that part of 
the van which he had raſhly paſſed, turned and ſurrounded it on 
the other, In this ſituation, the French ſpent all their fury againſt 
the Dutch ſquadron, and lay only on the defenſive againſt the Eng- 
liſn. Iorrington, conſcious of the ſuperiority of his enemies, and 
of the misforcunes of his allies, now made all his honour conſiſt in 
bringing thoſe off with whom he could not conquer; and, after 
many efforts, got, in about five hours, between the Dutch and the 
main body of the enemy, But, perceiving ſoon, that the ſhips 
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drove with the tide, he dropped his anchors, in hopes to ſeparate 
the flects, in caſe the enemy ſhould negle to imitate his example. 
His view ſucceeded; the French obſerved not what he had done, 
and the combatants were 1mperceptibly wafted away from each o- 
ther. In the engagement, three of the Dutch fleet were burnt, two 
of their admirals killed, and almoſt all the reſt of their ſhips total- 
ly diſabled “. Next day, the Engliſh and Dutch declined a ſecond 
battle; and retired to the Thames, to defend the metropolis, and 
becauſe, in the mouth of the river, they could better defend them- 
ſelves againſt a force ſuperior to their own, In the flight, the Dutch 
were obliged to burn three more of their diſabled ſhips upon the 
coaſt, and the Engliſh one of theirs. Seignelai had been prevented 
from going on board the fleet by an illneſs which ſeized him, juſt 
when it was going to ſail ; and, in order to have all the honour of 
the execution to himſelf, he had not communicated to Tourville 
the detail of his ſcheme for attacking the Engliſh ports with the 
fire-ſhips and frigates: Torrington, upon his retreat, had given 
orders to take up the buoys all along the coaſts. From theſe two 
circumſtances, 'lourville made no advantage of his ſmall ſhips a— 
gainſt the Englith ports: But he purſued with his great ones to 
Ryebay, and there he ſtopped, either becauſe he durſt not venture 
an engagement in a narrow fea, and with an enemy driven to de— 
ſpair, or to ſee what effect the victory would produce among 
James's friends in England, But, as bad news arc alwiſe made 
wor ſe, it was reported, that he was ſtill advancing. 


Wurst the two flects had been viewing, or loſing ſight of each 
other, had been approaching, tacking, or fizhting, news had been 
carried {almoſt every hour to London, of almoſt every motion that 
they made. Theſe, in a valt city, had been variouſly reported, ac- 
cording to the memories, the imaginations, the fears, and the hopes 
of the diſſerent men who related them: And hence ſuſpenſe gave 
agitation to the ſpirits. But, when 1t was mide certain, that the 
united fleets were flying for refuge to the Thames, were burning 
their own ſhips on their own coaſts as they went along, to fave 
them trom the enemy; and that the French were triumphantly 


* Evertſen's letter to the States. + Gazettes. 
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purſuing through the channel, a ſudden deſpondency ſeized all, 
made deeper by the news which had arrived from Holland, four 
days before, that the French had beat the Dutch in a great battle at 
Flerus. For it was believed, that, elated with this double victory, 
and ſecure from danger from the continent, France would pour 
like a torrent upon England with all her forces by ſea and by land ; 
and that Holland and England would fall victims to the fatal 
friendſhip of Lewis and James, Even the retreat of the French fleet, 
ſome days after, from Dungeneſs, continued the general dejection, 
by the uncertainty of ſentiment it created. For, as it was ſeen in 
different views from the coaſts, according to its own poſitions, and 
thoſe of the country, as it ſailed along, men knew not whether it 
was intended to favour different inſurrections in the kingdom, or 
to waft an army from France, or to deſtroy the King's fleet and 
tranſports in Ireland, or to land the late King in England. And, 
whatever any perſon's invention could ſuggeſt as a prudent mean 
to hurt the nation, his credulity and his fears made him believe, 
The motions of the militia, which was raiſed along the coaſts, 
+ and of the few regiments in the kingdom, moſt of which 
were ordered to take the ſame routs with the militia, on- 
ly drew the attention of the people to the feebleneſs of the 
ſole defence that was left them. Government was ſeized with 
the terrors of the people; for, in every one who was not a flat- 
terer, the rebel was dreaded, The Queen's order | to ſtop the or- 
dinary circuits through the country, threw a gloom upon the 
minds of all, when they reflected that ſhe, who was to be defended 
by the union of her ſubjects, placed her fafety in their ſilence and 
ſolitude. And, at a time when the army was in other countries, ſe- 
parated from their own, by ſeas of which their enemies were ma- 
ſters; the bulwark of the nation, the navy, put to flight or blocked 
up in its own harbours; the King abſent; the rein of government in 
the hand of a woman, whoſe councils were diſtracted by two impla- 
cable factions; invaſion impending; rebellion in one of the three 
kingdoms, and expected in the other two; and an exiled miſter re- 
turning with power and with vengeance ; the Britiſh empire 
{hook to its centre. 
+ Books of privy council, paſſim. + Books of privy council, 18. July, 
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Ar the very time when theſe things were paſling in England, Parr II. 
ſpectacles equally ſtriking were exhibited in Ireland. The King Book V. 
having received news, that the French fleet was ſailed for the be Ald 
coaſt of England, reſolved, by meaſures of ſpeed and of vigour, to ue King's 
prevent the impreſſion which that circumſtance might make upon arts to keep 
the minds of his ſoldiers; and therefore haſtened to advance againſt Zo on 
James, who, he heard, had quitted Dublin, and was now at Ardes in Ireland. 
with part of his army, while the reſt lay at Dandalk. All the arts 
of a general, and a man of ſenſe, he put in practice, to draw the at- 
tention of his ſoldiers from the misfortunes of laſt year in Ire- 
land, and the danger of the preſent. The ſame day upon which all 
his troops, from different quarters, joined at Loch- Britland, which 
they did upon the 22d of June, he joined them; he ordered the army 
to paſs him, and threw a march into a review“: For, inſtead of keeping 
one ſtation, he rode in amongſt the regiments ſo ſoon as they appeared, 
to encourage the ſoldiers, and to ſatisfy himſelf of the ſtate of eve- 
ry regiment, An order having been brought him to ſign for wine 
for his table, he ſaid aloud, « No, he would drink water with his 
« ſoldiers.” He flept every night in the camp, was all the day on 
horſeback, flew from place to place to ſurvey the army or the coun- 
try, and truſted nothing to others, While at one time he brought 
up the rear, with an anxiety which engaged the affections of the 
ſoldiers ; at another, with a ſpirit which inflamed them, he was the 
foremoſt in advanced parties, if danger ſeemed to threaten, or the 
object to be known was of importance. When he approached Dun- 
dalk, he took care to avoid the place where the army had laſt 
year been incamped, leſt the ſight of the ſcene of paſt calamities 
might create preſages of future ones: And, to prevent impreſſions 
which might ariſe in the minds of the ſoldiers, from the tear of de- 
lay, he ſaid, in their hearing, when ſome delay was propoſed,“ That 
« he came not to Ireland, to give leave to the graſs to grow under 
„his feet.” He made his fleet fail ſlowly along the coaſt, ſpread 
out in ſight of his army as it marched, to elevate their ſpirits by 
the grandeur of the ſpectacle, and to confirm them by the idea of 
ſecurity which it conveyed þ. 


% 
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Tur Iriſh army, intent to gain time, and to draw William from the 
ſea, attacked him not, whilſt he was engaged in the ſame difficult 
march which laſt year had given ſo much trouble to Schomberg ; nor 
defended the ſtrong paſs of Newry; but, as William advanced, they fell 
back, firſt from Dundalk, and then from Ardce, although both pla- 
ces had been fortified during the winter. At laſt, upon the 29th of 
June, the late King ſixed his camp in a ſtrong ſtation, on the other 
ide of the Boyne : For, on his right, a little down the river, on 
the oppoſite ſide, lay Drogheda, poſſeſſed by his garriſon; and on his 
left, upon the ſame ſide of the river with him, a bog difficult to 
pais. In his front, were the fords of the river, deep and danger- 
0U3, the banks of which were rugged, and bounded by old houſes; 
the houſes by rows of hedges in the fields; the hedges by a range 
of ſmall hills; and the whole by the village of Dunore, which 
ſtood upon a height, and commanded the view of all below, In 
theſe diſſerent faſtneſſes his army was placed. Three miles higher 
up the river, ſtood the bridge of Stains; but the bog on the left of 
the camp lay between the camp and the bridge, and the commu— 
nication from the one to the other was by a narrow tract of ground 
at the back of the bog. The ſtation was equally ſecure for re- 
treat ; becauſe, three miles behind Dunore, lay the village and pals 
of Dunleck, which tem men a-breaſt could not paſs, 


IIERE King James held councils of war. The more cautious part of 
tlic Iriſh adviſed him ſtill to avoid a battle, and to retire behind the 
Shannon, „In retreat,” they argued, © there was no diſgrace, when 
„through fecurity it led to victory. The chances of war were al- 
* moit never ſo equal, that it could be alike advantageous for two 
generals to fight at one time, The ſame reaſons, therefore, which 
„ impelled the Prince of Orange to a battle, pointed out that the 
„ing ſhould avoid it. The enemy's army was at preſent ftrong 
in numbers, his own weak; yet thoſe numbers, unaccuſtomed to 
e the climate of Ireland, would ſoon moulder away as they had 
done laſt year; but his ſoldiers, habituated to the air of their own 
country, were expoſed to no diminution from diſeaſe. The 
« French were maſters of the ſea, his adherents in Ireland, of the 
land. Hence more forces were on their way to join him from 
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ce abroad, and might be raiſed at home if he pleaſed ; but his ene- Parr. 


my could get an increaſe of numbers from neither. In retiring 

into the interior part of the kingdom, he could draw proviſions 
« where-ever he went, from the garriſons around and behind him. 
“ But the Prince, by advancing into it, muſt loſe the ſupplies from 
his fleet, and find no other in an enemy's country, To the King, 
« the place of defeat was immaterial, at the Shannon, or the Boyne ; 
« but the defeat which the Prince might repair where he was ſur- 
« rounded with friends, in no want of proviſions, and ſecure of a 
« retreat to his ſhips, would be inevitable ruin, if he was cut off 
« from all three, Even, without riſking a battle at all, the war 
ce might be ended; becauſe, if the French fleet ſhould deſtroy the 
« ſhips which attended the Prince, and block up the channel be- 
« twixt England and Ireland, his army could not fail to fall with- 
« out a ſtroke.” But the French, who, by this time, were tired of 
the war, longed to be at home, and had either forgot the orders of 
their maſter to prolong it, or bethought themſelves of apologies 
for not obeying them, and all thoſe of warmer tempers in the ar- 
my exclaimed, © That, to leave his metropolis to the mercy of the 
* conqueror, was to ſurrender his kingdom. The ſubjects would 
« abandon the King who abandoned himſelf. The ſtrength of his 
« ſtation enſured him of victory. The enemy's numbers could a- 
« yajil them nothing in places where there could be no ge- 

c neral engagement, and where thoſe who knew the ground 
« had all the advantage. It became his ſtate, his ancient reputa- 
« tion in war, and his ſpirit, to throw his fate upon the firſt great 
« caſt which was preſented, The Engliſh ſoldiers would tremble 
« at the ſight of their Sovereign ſtanding in battle againſt them, 
« but would purſue him with ſcorn if he fled. Heaven and earth 
« would fight in his cauſe ; and the ufurper's own conſcience, by 
« terrifying and diſtracting him, would bereave him of the wonted 


& powers of his mind.” 


BOOK V. 


. 


1690. 


JaMEs had privately reſolved to tranſport himſelf from Ireland to james's 
France, in order to take advantage of the miſchiefs that had been fluctuation. 


concerted there and in England, although he concealed his reſo- 
lution, that he might not make that concert public. But, aſhamed 
8 
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PART II. to fly juſt upon the approach of the enemy's army, wearied with 
Book V. a ſtate of uncertainty, irritated by his want of power in his own 
— kingdom, and provoked even by the tone of impatience and in- 
1689. dependence, in which thoſe different advices had been given, his 
pride at firſt made him reſolve to maintain his poſt, and wait for 
the enemy. And, accordingly, he made preparations for it. Af- 
terwards the news of the advance of the French fleet through 
the channel, opening new hopes, and reviving former projects, he 
leaned to the fide of retiring with his army. For this purpoſe he 
ſent off & moſt of his artillery and baggage, and wrote private or- 
ders + to Sir Patrick Frant, commiſſioner of the Iriſh, revenue, to 
get a veſſel ready at Waterford to tranſport him to France, But 
the ſudden arrival of his opponent, upon the oppoſite banks of the 
river, reduced him to the difficult ſituation of maintaining the paſ- 
fage of the river, and of taking meaſures for retreat at the lame 
time. The Fnglith army placed itſelf in a ſtation which gave a 
full view of both armies to cach other, and ſo near, that a canno- 
nade immediately commenced. 


The King is WILLIAM had no ſooner arrived, than he rode along the fide of the 
wounded. river in the ſight of both armies, to make his obſervations upon the 
field, » hich was next day to determine James's fate and his own, 1 he 
enemy having obſerved him fit down upon the ground, whilit he 
was writing notes of what he had obſerved, ſent, into a field oppoſite 
to him, a body of horſe, who carried two field-pieces concealed in 
their centre, and had orders to drop the cannon unperceived, be- 
hind a hedge, as they marched along, Theſe guns were deliberately 
aimed at his horſes; and, when he mounted, were diſcharged. Ihe 
balls Killed ſeveral of his followers, and one of them wounded him- 
ſelf on the ſhoulder, A ſhout from the Iriſh camp rent the ſkies. 
A report, that he was killed, inſtantly flew through Ireland, and in 
an incredibly ſhort ſpace of time reached Paris, The guns of the 
Baſtile were fired, the city was illuminated, and all men congratu— 
lated each other. as upon the greateſt of victories, Triumphs for his 
death, fl:ttcring to the King; becauſe they expreſſed the fears 
which his life gave to his enemies. So ſoon as his wound was 
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dreſſed, he rode from end to end of his camp, to undeceive his 
friends and his foes, 


Tux King called not a council of war until nine o'clock at night; 
and then, without aſking advice of his officers, he declared his re- 
ſolution to force the paſſage of the river next morning. For, ren- 
dered impatient by the news from England, and receiving intelli- 


gence that James was continuing to ſend off his artillery, and bag- 


gage, and ſome of his troops, with a view to a retreat, he would li- 
ſten to no council, Diſtruſting his Engliſh officers, yet, ſenſible it 
was impoſſible to make a diſtinction between them and the others, 
he concerted not the plan of the attack with the council, but inti- 
mated that he would ſend to every one his orders before bed-time; 
a reſerve which he obſerved even to the great Duke of Schomberg, 
who, ignorant of the cauſe of it, ſaid, with ſome peeviſhneſs, when 
he received the order of battle *, That it was the firſt which had 
ever been ſent him.“ 


Tun King directed the river to be paſſed in three places. 
Count Schomberg, ſon to the Marſhal, was, at fix o'clock in the 
morning, to go up the river, with the right wing of 10,000 men, 
conſiſting moſtly of cavalry; to paſs it at ſome fords which the King 
himſelf had diſcovered below Slainbridge; and, after diſperſing the 
troops which ſhould oppoſe him there, to make his way to the paſs 
of Dunleek, with a view to attack the enemy behind, and cut off 
their retreat at the ſame time. Some hours after this body was on 
its way, and whenever its ſucceſs ſhould be known, the centre un- 
der the Duke of Schomberg, in which the great body of infantry 
was placed, was to paſs at the fords, betwixt the two camps; 
becauſe, upon ground broken and unknown, only infantry could 
act. In the diſpoſition of this part of his army, William ordered 
the Dutch, the Brandenburghers, the French Proteſtants, and the 
Inniſkillingers to pals the river firſt; partly, becauſe he knew the 
attachment of the two former to himſelf, and of the two latter to 
their religion ; and partly, becauſe he was not yet ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Danes, and would not venture Engliſh forces to 
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ſight againſt one who had formerly commanded them. William 
was himſelf to go down the river with the left wing, which was com- 
poſed of the reſt of the cavalry, pals at a ford betwixt the army and 
Drogheda, and flank the enemy whilſt they were engaged. After all 
theſe things were diſpoſed for the action of next day, William ſtill 
anxious, and afraid that ſomething had been omitted, went himſelf 
through the camp by torch-light : A piece of duty, which, by ſhow- 
ing the vigilance and ardour of the General, communicated the ſame 
diſpoſitions to the ſoldiers *. 


NexT morning the late King, ſceing the enemy drawn out, and 
the impoſſibility of a retreat without a battle, prepared himſelf to 
reccive them, He had thrown up ſome breait-works upon the 
banks of the fords which lay betwixt the two camps ; and he now 
gave orders, if his troops were driven from theſe, to retire to the 
line of houſes ; if from the houſes, to the hedges; if from the hed- 
ges, to the range of ſmall hills; if from thele, to Dunmore; and, if 
they could not make that ſtation good, they were to retire to Dun- 
leek, and ſtop the purſuit by defending the paſs. Even in the laſt 
order which he gave, James experienced the diſobedience of his Iriſh 
ſubjects: For, having commanded the 5000 French, becauſe they 
were veterans, and accuſtomed to works of defence, to place them- 
ſelves in the breaſt-works and line of houſes, the Iriſh cried out : 
* They were affronted; the poſt of honour was theirs; and they 
« would fire upon whomſoever ſhould attempt to take it from 
* them.” And he was obliged to place the only force he could de- 
pend upon behind the Iriſh, among the range of ſmall hills; the 
only place in which they could not effectually ſerve him. After 
theſe diſpoſitions were made, James took his own ſtation upon a 
height, at the church of Dunmore, from whence he could view the 
operations of both armies; but with a preſaging mind, when he re- 
flected, that all the precautions he had taken were contrived to 
make retreat leſs dangerous, not to improve upon victory, 
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ſirſt part of 
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Slains, and great bodies of troops in motion after him, he imagi- 
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ned, the whole army was taking the ſame rout, and that the Eng- PART II. 
liſh, conſcious of the diſſiculties of the fords betwixt the camps, Þ 99K V. 
were not to attempt them, Fearing to be attacked on the flank, but Ys 
more to be cut off from Dunleck, he therefore ſent great bodies of FO 
troops ſucceſſively to watch Count Schomberg, and, by this movement, 

weakened his principal army, The Count having out-marched the 
French, who, on the other ſide of the river followed his motions, 
found little oppoſition in his paſlage, eaſily diſperſing the few troops 
which arrived ſooneſt to oppoſe him. The bog firſt ſtopped him; 
but, upon examination, finding it, though difficult, not impoſſible to 
be paſſed, he ſent his cavalry round by the narrow tract of firm 
ground at the back of it, and floundered through the bog with his 
infantry, The boldneſs of the action diſcouraged the enemies on 
the other ſide, who ſcarcely waited to be attacked, but made the 
beſt of their way to Dunleek. The Count purſued, but flowly ; 
for he had no guides, except the flying ſteps of his enemies; and 5 
the bogs and ditches, which they who were acquainted with their ö 
intricacies paſſed with eaſe, proved obſtacles to him every minute; 

ſo that, whilſt he thought he was gaining ground, he often found 


that he loſt it &. 


W1LL14aM had no ſooner heard that Count Schomberg was got Of the ſe— 
over, than he ſent orders to the advanced body of the centre to croſs © 
the river. The blue Dutch guards entered firſt, The Brandenbur- 

gers inſtantly followed, impelled by national competition. The ſud- 
den reſiſtance to the current ſwelled the river, ſo that the infantry 
paſled it, ſome breaſt-high, holding their arms above their heads, 
and the reſt to the middle, and many of the horſes were obliged to 
{wim, The Iriſh troops, who, according to the manner of men in- 
ſolent to their friends, were cowardly againſt their enemies, fled 
firſt from the breaſt-works and houſes, and then from the hedges, 
after making fires confuſed and ill pointed t, which killed not a 
man. As faſt as the advanced bodies got footing, they formed, 
The Engliſh and Danes haſtened to follow them through the river, 
But Marſhall Schomberg, anxious, and ſtill doubting of ſucceſs, in 
an attempt which he thought deſperate, kept his ſtation, with a 
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PART II. ſtrong body of troops around him, to give his aſſiſtance wherever 
Book V. it ſhould be firſt needed. General Hamilton, who commanded the 
WY) Iriſh cavalry, enraged at the cowardice with which the infantry of 
1690. his countrymen had behaved, ordered brandy to be diſtributed a- 

| morgſt his dragoons; and then, with a rage that was rather frantic 
than brave, poured down upon the enemies, who were now got 

clear of moſt of the hedges, and were advancing into the open 

ground. At the ſame time, new troops ſeemed to ſtart from the 
earth; for the French, who had been hitherto undiſcovered, roſe 

now upon the ſight, among the little hills, appearing more nume- 

rous than they were, by the aid which the interpoſition of objects 

gave to the imagination, and becauſe, they roſe to view only by 

degrees, This body advanced to ſupport Hamilton's charge, with an 

order proportioned to his want of it. The double ſhock threw Wil- 

liam's centre into diſorder. The Dutchſtopped: The French proteſtants 

were broke through: The Engliſh advanced ſlowly: The Danes, with- 


out waiting to be attacked, turned round, and fled back through the 
river. Part of Hamilton's dragoons plunged into it after them. Calli- 


motte, who commanded the French proteſtants, the faithful partner 
of Schomberg in all his fortunes, was rode down, Schomberg, 
hearing of his friend's diſtreſs. and perceiving that of the centre, 
haſtened from his ſtation to their relief, Callimotte and Schom- 
berg paſſed each other in the river, unknown, and at a diſtance; 
the one mortally wounded, carried off in his ſoldiers arms, and call- 
ing to thoſe who paſſed him,“ A la gloire, mes enfans, a la gloire!”? 
« To glory, my children, to glory !” The other on horſeback, in 
the deepeſt of the river, rallying the French proteſtants, pointing 
out to them their countrymen in the Iriſh army, and crying out, 
« Voila, Meſſieurs, vos perſecuteurs.” “There, gentlemen, are your 
« perſecutors.” In the mean time, that part of Hamilton's dragoons 
which had entered the river, finding their career ſtopped, return- 
ed to their own ſide of the river, and, in their way breaking through 
the French proteſtants a ſecond time, wounded Schomberg, and 
hurried him along ; and his own men firing upon them, without 
knowing he was amongſt them, killed him, Hamilton's charge on 
the one fide, and the relief which Schomberg had brought on the 
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other, gave time for both parties to rally, and prepare for a rene w- PART II. 
al of the engagement &. Book V. 
AA 
Bur, whilſt they were ſtanding oppoſite to each other, William, O, yo 
, : e third. 

who had paſſed the river below, appeared at the head of his caval. 

ry, with his ſword drawn, his arm thrown looſe of its bandage, in- 

flaming his men with his voice, and preparing to fall upon the ene- 

my's flank. At this ſight they retired to the ſtrong ſtation of Du- 

nore. He followed with his cavalry : His infantry advanced: And, 

in the mean time, all the enemy's forces, except that part which 

was retiring to Dunleck, gathered from all quarters around their 

King, At this place the battle laſted half an hour, with various 

ſucceſs, repreſenting in the ſtandards, the looks, the dreſſes, and 

the language of the combatants, the horrors of civil and foreign 

war mixed together. Becauſe, while different nations were op- 

poſed to one another in ſome places, French ſubje&s fought with 

French ſubjects, and Britiſh with Britiſh in others. In the heat of 

the action f. one of William's dragoons, miſtaking him, clapped 

a piſtol to his head. The King turning it aſide, ſaid calmly to 

the ſoldier, «© What, do you not know your friends?“ The lriſh 

infantry at length gave way. Hamilton, with his cavalry, again 

attempted to recover the battle, and had almoſt ſucceeded, but 

was taken priſoner. James feeing this, and hearing that Count 

Schomberg was ſtill making his way to Dunleck, quitted his ſta- 

tion, while the armies were yet fighting; and leaving orders. 

for the army to retire to defend the paſs of Dunleek, and after- 

wards to fall back to the Shannon, he himſelf, with his principal 

officers , fled. Upon hearing this, William aſked General Ha- 

milton, who was brought priioner before nim, if he thought the 

Iriſh army would fight any more? Hamilton aniwered, «Upon 

4 my honour, | believe they will.” The King, with that ſhort but 

ſtrong manner of ſpeaking which was natural to him, muttered, 

« Your honour | your honour!” alluding to Hamilton's former 

breach of it to him: And then, without loſing time to put his: 

troops in order, directed a purſuit from all quarters. The hurry 

of the flight, and of the purſuit, prevented the enemy from de- 
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fending the paſs of Dunleek, and the victory became compleat. 
Two thouſand of the Iriſh were killed; the Engliſh loſt not above 
a fourth part of that number, 


James's ſight Tut late King went firſt to Dublin, and next to Waterford, 


to France, 
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breaking down all the bridges behind him, by the ſuggeſtions of 
the French officers, who, impatient to revilit their own country, 
hurried him from Ireland, and added wings to his fears. In his 
flight, he received a letter written with Lewis the XIV.'s own 
hand, in which that monarch informed himof the victory of Flerus, 
which had put it in his power to draw his garriſons from Flan- 
ders to the coaſt, and of the ſtation his fleet had taken, which pre- 
vented his enemies from ſuccouring each other. In this letter, 
Louis urged him to ſail inſtantly for France, and to leave the con- 
duct of the war to his generals, with orders to protract it; and. 
promiſed to land him in England with 30,000 men : A letter which, 
while it filled James with hopes, covered him, at the ſame time, 
with mortiſications, when he reflected upon the contraſt betwixt 
his own ſituation and that of his ally. In his paſſage, he met the 
French fleet of frigates, with which Seignelai had originally in- 
tended to burn the Engliſh ſhipping on the coaſt of England, and 
which was now deftined to burn William's tranſports upon the 
coaſt of Ireland ; but, communicating to other nations the bad for- 
tune which attended himſelf, he carried it back to France with 
him for the ſecurity of his perſon, 


THz day after the battle, William ſummoned Drogheda to ſur- 
render: The Governor heſitated ; but, in the importance of the 
criſis, the King thought himſelf juſtified in threatening to put the 
garriſon to the ſword, it it made any reſiſtance. lt inſtantly yield- 
ed. A few days after, he made his entry into 'Dublin, where, in 
compliment to the devotion of the Iriſh proteſtants, the firſt place 
he repaired to was the cathedral, | 


Ix the mean time, the Iriſh army had fled directly to the Shan- 
non. There they were joincd by James's principal officers, who, 
after taking their farewell of him, returned, to continue the 
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war, and explain the cauſe of his retreat. For James, having un- PART II. 
guardedly ſaid, while he haſtened through Dublin, that he would Book V. 
never again truſt his fate to an Iriſh army; his ſoldiers, upon hear 
ing it, exclaimed : “Complaints of cowardice came ill from the 19. 

« mouth of one who had been the firſt to fly from the battle, and 

the only perſon, not of foreign birth, who had fled from the king- 


„ dom; and that, if the Engliſh would change Kings with them, 
a they would fight the battle over again *,” 


Wu the news of theſe ſucceſſes arrived in England, William, Conſequen- 
who had ſo lately been unpopular, became the idol of a nation == 8 
which loves to hear of fighting. The populace made amends for gland and 
all the clamours they had raiſed againſt the Dutch, extravagant in —— 
the praiſes of their ſeamen, and unjuſt to their own. As in untor- 
tunate engagements all lay the blame upon one, to take it off them- 
ſelves, the ſeamen complained of the conduct of Torrington, The 
Queen and her miniſters took advantage of theſe popular currents. 

In order to ſave the honour of national courage, they imputed Tor- 
rington's conduct to his treachery : And, in order to remove the in- 
dignation of the Dutch from the Engliſh nation, by directing it to a 
particular perſon, Lord Nottingham rote a letter to the Engliſh 
envoy at the Hague, which laid all the blame upon Torrington ; and 
care was taken to tranſlate and publiſh it in the Dutch Gazettes, The 
Queen, alſo in a meſſage of condolence, ſent by a ſpecial envoy to the 
States 4, expreſſed her ſorrow, * That they had not been ſeconded 
« as they ought to have bceen;” and, to mark againſt whom this ex- 
preſſion was levelled, ſhe, at the ſame time, ſent Torrington to the 
tower. She alſo repaied the Dutch ſhips at her own charge. 
Their wounded ſeamen j were taken care of in hoſpitals, preferably 
to the Engliſh: A generoſity, of which the laſt complained not, 
Rewards were given to the widows and children of - thoſe who had 
died in battle; and conduct- money to the ſeamen whoſe ſhips had been 
burnt, to carry accounts to their countrymen of the noble nature 
of that nation, in whoſe cauſe they had ſuffered, Pleaſed with theſe 
attentions, the States fitted out 18 new ſhips of war, laid an embar- 


* Story, 2. p. 100. Life of K. W. + Gazette. + Books of privy coun- 
ell, 3. and 11. July. T 
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PART I. go upon their trade untill they were manned ; levied new troops 
Book V. at home; hired. others from other nations; and ſent a ſtronger 


3 
1690. 


Louis drops 
the ſcheme 
of an inva— 
ſion, 


July 8. 


and refuſes 
to land 
James in 


England. 


army into the ficld, than that which had been defeated at Flerus, 
The Engliſh ordered 12 new ſhips to be built *, all the old ones to 
be repaired, and new ſeamen and ſoldiers to be levied. And all 
Europe was convinced of this truth, that nations, which join free- 
dom to wealth, riſe alwiſe ſtronger from defeat. 


BEToRE the French King heard of James's defeat at the Boyne, 
he had, in order to execute his great project of ending the war at 
a blow, brought his fleet back to France, at the time he expected 
that Prince from Ireland, intending to uſe it in tranſporting him with 
an army into England. But when. he ſaw James return defeated, 
and bringing back with him that ſquadron which was ſent to de- 
ſtroy his enemies; and found, that, inſtead of inſurrections in Bri- 
tain, the conſpirators were ſeized, and the nation united as one man 
againſt his friend, becauſe ſupported by him; and that, inſtead of in- 
vading others, he might ſoon be obliged to defend himſelf from in- 
vaſion by land and by fea ; he laid aſide his project, 


Upo this occaſion, James experienced one of thoſe cruel rever- 
ſes, which made him often think and ſay, He was born to be the 
ſport of fortune. Louis waited upon him, ſo ſoon as he arrived at 
St Germains. James, buoyed up with the hopes which that Prince's 
late letter had ſuggeſted, and with thoſe flatteries which attend upon 
Kings even when they are exiles, imagined that ſo ſudden a viſit was 
made, in order to concert the manner of his imbarkation for England; 
and was therefore the more ſeverely diſappointed, when he under- 
ſtood, that the intention of it was to make apologies for relinquiſhing 
the expedition altogether, The Engliſh monarch in vain reminded 
the French one, of the aſſurances which his letter had given him. 
In vain he offered to go on board the fleet either with an army or 
without one, ſaying, © He was certain his own ſailors would never 
« fight againſt one, under whom they ſo often had conquered.” 
Louis anſwered with one of thoſe graceful but inſincere compli- 


Gazette, July 17. 
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ments which were habitual to him: “ It was the firſt favour he PAN III. 

« had refuſed to his friend, and it ſhould be the laſt.” Book V. 
A 

BErogkE the Engliſh and Dutch preparations could be ready, 160 

however, Louis ſent Tourville's fleet, on the 21ſt of July, once _ _ 

more to brave the coaſt of England. It hovered a few days, Tinmouth. 

ſpreading more reſentment than alarms ; and concluded by burning July 25. 

the inſignificant town of Tinmouth, with a few fiſhing-veſlels in 

the harbour. The Engliſh, who had been ſo lately dejected, now 

recovered their ſpirits, denied they had ever been frightened, and 

hoped to make others believe them, in the ridicule which they threw 


upon the late bravadoes of the French, 


Tus enmities and the friendſhip of Louis the XIV. were equally 
fatal, at this time, to ſovereign. princes. The brave and unfor— 
tunate Duke of Lorrain, having been called to Vienna, to re- 
ceive the command of an army which was to reiaſtate him in 
the dominions which France had taken from him, died at a ſmall 
village in his way. Perceiving his end to approach, he wrote theſe 
affecting lines to the Emperor: «I departed from Inſpruck, to come 
* and receive your orders. Our God calls me hence, and I am go- 
« ing to render him an account of a life which I had devoted to 
« you, I humbly beſeech your Majeſty to remember my wife, 
« who is nearly related to you, my children, whom I leave with- 
out any foi tune, and my ſubjects, who are oppreſled,” 


In the mean time, William in Ireland did not make all the ad- The King's 
vantage of his ſucceſs which had been expected. Ihe news of the 2 in 
French victory at fea, which he received a tew days after his own, 
diſconcerted him, He found himſelf alio under difliculties in the 
uſe he ſhould make of the victory of the Boyne, If he followed 
the Iriſh army acroſs the iſland, into the interior part of the coun- 


try, into which it was retired, he ſaw that his fleet would be left ex- 
poſed in open harbours, to the depredations of the French, who were 
now maſters of the ſea: Or if, to gain protection for his ſhips, he 
ſhould ſpend his time in taking the towns that were ſpread along 
the ſea-coaſt, the enemy's army might recover from their conſter- 
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nation, and make head againſt him a-new. He choſe the ſafeſt 
courſe, and proceeded ſouth along the ſea-coaſt; yet he ſent general 
Douglas after the flying enemies, with ten regiments of foot, and 
five of cavalry, to try if, by the ſuddenneſs of the motion, he could 
diſperſe them. William, in his march took Wexford, Waterford, 
and Duncannon fort; and, having put his fleet into places of fafety, 
left the army on the 27th July, to return to England with five regi- 
ments, upon receiving intelligence, that the French fleet was a fe- 
cond time upon the coaſt, But, when he heard that it was gone 
away, after burning Tinmouth, and that all things were quiet in 
England, he returned to the army; and, on the 8th of Auguſt, ad- 
vanced to Limerick, around which moſt of the enemy's army was 
gathered. General Douglas, who had in vain purſued the enemy, 
and made an unſuccelsful attempt upon Athlone, joined him at 


Limerick, 


Tux garriſon conſiſted of 14 regiments of foot and five of caval- 
ry. Tyrconnel lay eight miles off with a conſiderable body of 
men ; the French, who had not as yet got ſhipping to retura to 
their own country, were at Galway ; and the garrifon had a com- 
munication with theſe aids, becauſe as the town ſtood upon two 
branches of a rapid river, William durſt not ſeparate his army, 
but made all his attempts upon the Engliſh fide of the river. He 
was encouraged by the caſe with which he ſurmounted his firſt dif- 
ficulties * : The approach to the town upon the ſide which he in- 
tended to attack, was by a paſs 150 yards broad, running between 
two bogs, The paſs was cut by a number of hedges, and was ter- 
minated at the end next the town by an old fort, which had been 
built by Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in.law, The enemies had indeed 
lined the hedges with infantry ; but they had ſo little knowledge of 
defence, that they made no uſe of the fort. The day after the 
King and Douglas arrived, the pioneers, under the protection of the 
van, cut down the hedges of the paſs one after another; and the 
army followed in order. The Iriſh] fired from hedge to hedge, re- 
treating alwiſe after one fire; ſo that William's difficulty lay more in 


* Story 2. 113. 
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clearing the way, than in beating the enemy. In this manner he P ART II. 

got through the paſs, and found ſhelter for part of his troops in the Book V. 
old fort. His approaches were made only with his field-train, and C&S WW 

a few mortars, becauſe the battering cannon which he had or lered it 

to follow him were not yet come up, The governor was Boiſluc, 

a Frenchman, who anſwered to the ſummons of ſurrender, « That 

« he wiſhed to gain the Prince of Orange's good opinion, and he 

could not expect it, unleſs he ſhould defend his poſt well,” 


TarEE days after. the ſiege was commenced, Colonel Sarsfield, His convoy 
having got intelligence, that the battering cannon, and great part nv 
of the ammunition, and other things neceſlary for a ſiege, were 
expected to arrive at the camp next morning, but that they were 
flenderly guarded, from over-ſecurity with reſpe& to a foe that 
was every where retiring, went ſecretly out of the town in the 
night-time with a ſtrong body of cavalry, and lurked eight miles 
behind the King's camp in the mountains till the convoy arrived, . 
He ſpiked the cannon, blew up the ammunition, deſtroyed the reſt 1 
of the convoy, before ſuccours could arrive, and returned unhurt 
to his friends in the town, through the ſame ſecret path byj which | | 


he had iſſued. 


IXRITAT ED, not diſcouraged, and ſtill too much deſpiſing an I- He ſtorms 
riſh enemy, the King continued the ſiege, the rather becauſe the the town 
ſame old ſort and paſs, which might have embarraſſed him in ad- = ag 5 
vancing, ſecured his retreat if he failed of ſucceſs. The tenth day Auguſt 27. 
after the trenches were opened, he ordered a general ſtorm at a : 
breach twelve yards wide. The troops advanced boldly, carried 
the counter ſcarp, mounted the breach, and part of them entered 
the town. But the inhabitants, eager to give that defeat to King 


William, which thoſe of Londonderry had given to King James, | 


animated the garriſon, Even the women, from the ſame emulation, 
filled the places which the ſoldiers had quitted. The garriſon ral- 
licd : More troops poured into the town from the country behind: 1! 

And, after a diſpute of three hours, William was obliged to deſiſt, | 
with the loſs of 500 of his Engliſh troops killed, and 1000 wound- 
ed, beſides the loſs of the foreigners, which was probably as great, 
becauſe in the attack they were equal in numbers to the Engliſh, | 
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He raiſed the ſiege ſoon after, and the ſame day ſet off for England, 
leaving Count Solmes to command the army. But Solmes lea- 


ving it likewiſe ſoon after, General Ginkell, a Dutchman, was put 
in his place *. 


Tur triumph of the Iriſh was ſhort-lived. The city of Cork was 
accounted ſtrong from the works which the Iriſh and French had 


made, and it was poſſeſſed by a garriſon of 4000 men: But Lord 
Marlborough, knowing that there was a ſtation which made the 


works of little avail, and having got certain intelligence that the 
French fleet was laid up for the ſeaſon, preſſed the Queen and 
council, to truſt him with 5000 of the troops who were then ly- 
ing idle in England, and pawned his reputation, that he would take 
both Cork and Kingſale before winter. They yielded to that 
confidence of ſucceſs which in great genius is irreſiſtible ; and he 
arrived at Cork upon the twenty-firit of September. The 
Duke of Wirtemburg joined him with 4000 Danes, to rob him 
of half the glory that ſhould be gained, by inſiſting for an equality 
in command, under pretence that he was a ſovereizn Prince, al- 
though he was a younger officer in rank, and brought only auxi- 
liaries with him. Lord Marlborough felt the arrogance, yet pre- 
tended he did not ; and, by yielding his private honour to the public 
ſafety, inſured both. They agreed to command day-about. The 
Engliſh general commanded firſt; but, to ſhow the ſame ſuperiority 
over his rival, in politeneſs, as in reaſon, he gave out for the word of 
the day, Wirtemburg.“ The Prince then felt, tor the firſt time, 
that he had been in the wrong ; and, when his turn came, gave out 
for the word of the day, Marlborough,” Their ſucceeding ſtrug- 
gles were only directed to ſhow, who ſhould beſt deſerve the com- 
mand, and could give molt aſſiſtance to the other, From their ſhips 
they ſtormed the fort which defended the harbour, and bombarded 
the harbour and the town, From the ſtation which Lord Mart- 
borough had remarked, they made a breach in the walls; and the 
army, under the cover of the batteries, and two bomb-veſlels, paſled 
the river, up to the armpits, to mount the breach. But, at the 
inſtant, when the ſoldiers were approaching the walls, the garriſon, 
» Gazette, 
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upon the fourth day of the ſiege, hung out a flag, and ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. Next day, Lord Marlborough ſent brigadier Villers, 
with 500 horſe, to ſummon Kingſale, The governor let fire to the 
old town, and retired to the two forts, On the laſt of September, 
the ſiege was begun. On the 2d of October, one of the torts was 
taken by ſtorm, The governor was ſummoned a-new, His an- 
{wer was: „It would be time enough to talk of that matter a 
« month hence.” On the 5th, the trenches were opened. In ten 
days more, the counter ſcarp being maſtered, an aſſault was ready, 
when the garriſon of 1500 men ſurrendered, and was conducted by 
capitulation to Limerick, Marlborough returned to London upon 
the 28th of October *, vain, that like a ſoldier, he had kept his word; 
but ſecretly indignant, that it was not oftner put to the teſt, The 
nation received him with acclamations, obſerving, with a mixture 
of honeſt pride and malignant jealouſy, that an Engliſh oſſicer had 
done morein a month, than all the King's foreign generals had 
done in two campaigns. 


Uron William's return from Ireland, he aflembled his parlia- 
ment on the 2d of October. In his ſpeech he mentioned for the 
firſt and the laſt time of his reign, the joy with which the people 
had received him in the counties through which he had paſled : A 
ſeeming puerility, yet a pleaſing one; becauſe it marked that he lo- 
ved popularity, although he was too proud to ſhow it. With 
more authority, he demanded from parliament, vaſt aſſiſtance for 
the ſupport of the war and of the crown, and concluded with theſe 
words: «© Whoever goes about to obſtruct or divert your applica- 
« tion to theſe matters preferably to all others, can neither be my 
friend nor the kingdom's:? An inſinuation which was thought 
to ſtrike at the freedom of debate, but which was overlooked in 
the preſent ſtream of his popularity, The parliament, which 1s ge- 
nerally led by the paſſions of the people, while it pretends to di- 
rect them, was ſeized with a tranſport of loyalty. For the tories ran 
before the King's wiſhes, to cement their new friendſhip; the whigs 
did not oppoſe him, leſt they might loſe him altogether; and 
all wiſe men perceived the neceſſity of national effort from the dan- 

* Gazette, Oct. 30. | 
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gers which the nation had ſo lately eſcaped They provided, there- 
fore, four millions, the greateſt ſum that had ever been given by 
an Engliſh parliament, for the ſupport of the ordonnance, of the 
army which was to conſiſt of 69,000 men, and of the fleet which was 
to be manned by 28,0co ſeamen, After they had given this ſum, 
they raifed near L. 500,000 more, for the building of 17 new ſhips 
of war: A meaſure which the King ſuggeſted after all the other 
fupplies had been granted, and which was inſtantly approved of. 
And the ſeſſion went on almoſt without a diviſion upon any mea» 
fure of government, 


Oz thing however was brought into the houſe of commons 
which was diſagreeable to the court. William had many friends 
and officers who had ſerved him long and faithfully, at periods of 
his life when they could expect little reward for their ſervices, 
The parſimony of the Engliſh parliament had put it out of the 
King's power to make them partake of his better fortune, He there. 
fore intended to ſhow his ſenſe of their fidelity, by beſtowing 
upon them ſome of the Iriſh forfeited «ſtates, In order to diſ- 
appoint this intention, a motion was made for an addreſs to 
apply a million out of theſe eſtates for the ſervices of the public. 
But it was over-ruled by the court-intereſt, A bill was next 
brought in for applying the forfeited eſtates themſelves to the ſame 
purpoſe. But the court got a clauſe added, that the crown ſhould 
have the diſpoſal of a third of them, and got the bill itielf put off 
from time to time. Soon after the King, to draw a veil over the 
diſpute altogether, prorogued the parliament, with a promiſe, that 
he would make no grants of theſe forteitures until the parliament 
ſhould come to a reſolution concerning them; a promiſe which he 
too much neglected to obferve. 


In order to oblige the Dutch, or perhaps to give way to that 
ſeverity of temper which the King indulged againſt military miſcar- 
Triage, he had, in his ſpeech to parliament, threatened vengeance 
againſt thoſe who had misbehaved in the late fea-engagement: A 
menace directed to Lord T orrington, and againſt which therefore 
that Lord prepared himſelf, The King gave orders to try him by 


4 
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a court- marſhal. But Torrington objected, that, as the office of PAR Y II. 
Lord High Admiral was in commiſſioners, he could not be tried by Book V. 
a court-martial, fitting under their authority; and that, therefore, HS 
his Peers alone were his judges. To obviate this, an act of parlia- 9. 
ment was obtained, veſting all the powers of the High-Admiral in 

the commiſſioners: A meaſure which injured the law under pre- 

tence of reſpecting it. Torrington's defence was vigorous, ſuited 

to the pride of the man, and to his indignation, He proved his 
inferiority in ſtrength to the enemy; and that all his captains had 

given their opinions againſt venturing a battle, He reminded his 

judges of the wounds they had ſeen him receive. He pointed to 

the ſocket of the * eye, which he had loſt in the cauſe of his coun— 

try, He aſſerted the Dutch were deſtroyed by their own raſhneſs : 

« And I truſt,” ſaid he © that an Engliſh court-martial will not ſa— 

* cxifice me, who ſaved the Engliſh fleet and England, to a foreign, 

«and to a Dutch reſentment.” The court was compoſed chiefly 

of men averſe to his intereſt : Yet honour, diſpleaſure with the King 

for interpoſing where the character of an officer was concerned, 

and the reflection common to moſt officers, that Torrington's fate 

might be their own at another time, prevailed, and they acquitted 

him. The King, however, diſmiſſed him from his ſervice, would 

never again admit him to his preſence, and placed his rival Ruſſel in 

his ſtead : Severities which diſpleaſed thoſe of higher ranks, who 

thought that recent faults might have been over-looked for the 

ſake of antient ſervices, and that it is the part of kings often to 

pardon after condemnation, but never to condemn after acquittal. 

But the multitude was pleaſed, partly from that envy which they 

alwiſe entertain againſt their ſuperiors; and partly, becauſe they 
connected together, Torrington's previous unwillingneſs to engage, 

with his ſucceeding flight in the engagement, 


Ix the mean time, the differences between the Iriſh and French, Cauſes of 
which had been kept in ſome awe by James's preſence, broke all rr 
; of the 
bounds after he quitted Ireland, Duels and aſſaſſinations happened war in Ire- 


daily amongſt them; and the troops were obliged to be kept in ſe- land. 
5 | 


* Dr Campbell, vol, 3. p. 313. 
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parate diſtricts, to prevent even the bands themſelves from encoun- 
tering, In this ſituation the French officers repreſented continually 
to their own court, that their aid in lreland was unavailing; and that 
the minds of the Iriſh were ſufficiently imbittered againſt each other 
to continue the war; although foreign interpoſition was with- 
drawn. Upon theſe repreſentations, and from an impolitic par- 
ſimony natural to French councils, the French, in the beginning of 
winter, recalled their troops from Ireland. To make ſome apology 
for this meaſure, the French King flattered James with the proſpect 
of landing him in England at Chriſtmas “, when the Englith and 
Dutch fleets would be laid up for the winter: But afterwards he 
retraccd the offers he had made, James, ſtung with the double diſ- 
appointment, and conſcious that the miſeries of Ireland brought 
advantage only to the French, ſent orders to Tyrconnel to quit Ire- 
land, and to make the beſt terms for his countr; men that he 
could, 


BuT an imprudentencaſure which had been taken by William, 
in the heat of victory, prolonged the miſeries of that country, 
He had publiſhed an amneſty immediately afcer the battle of the 
Poyne; but, in purſuit of the project which he had for ſome time _ 
entertained of making the fortunes of his followers out of the 
Iriſh eſtates that were forfeited, he made an exception from the 
amneſty : © Of the deſperate leaders of the preſeut rebellion f; 
words general and indefinite, which every man in rebellion ap- 
plied to himſelf, and which therefore tied him the firmer to his 
party. Hence the Iriſh had continued the war during the ſum- 
mer, aſter James had ſecmed to relinquiſh it: And hence, the I- 
riſh officers now oppoſed that peace which Tyrconnel preſſed up- 
on them, being apprehenſive leſt they ſhould fall a ſacrifice to 
it. Iyrconnel, finding it impoſlible to execute one part of his 
maſtei's orders, obeyed the other, and returned to France. The 
Duke of Berwick, however, continued ſome time among the Iriſh, 
to try if he could keep them in order, But, deſerted by their So- 
vereign, their allies, and their governor, they ſpurned at his autho- 
rity, and declared,“ They would find their own reſources, and truſt 


* to them alone.” Berwick, impatient of his ſituation, returned 
Iz State trials 3» P- 888. T Gazette, July 10. 
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to France without orders, and left the command of the army to PAR II. 
Sarſcfield, who was become popular among his countrymen, upon Book V. 
account of the defeat he had given to the King's attempt upon CY 
Limerick, but who, having been himſelf forfeited, found his inte- 9% 
reſt and revenge as a rebel, united to his glory as a General, in the 
prolongation of the war, 


So long as the ſummer laſted, the Iriſh of both ſides had kept Miſerics of 
up their ſpirits, becauſe that ſeaſon had paſſed in various ſucceſſes Iiean! du- 
to both. But, when the armies retired to their winter- quarters, 8 
the people of Ireland found themſelves oppreſſed with miſeries 
which admitted of no alleviation, becauſe they were attended with 
no variety . The armies ſpread themſelves in parties placed at 
ſmall diſtances from each other, all over the frontiers of the pro- 
vinces they poſſeſſed, to cover them, and to get proviſions and fo- 
rage with the greater eaſe, Whilſt the armies had been ranged 1a 
camps againſt each other, the common laws pf war were obſerved, 
becauſe it was the intereſt of all to reſpect them; and the ſoldiers 
had not injured the country, partly becaule they had been ſupplie 1 
from public magazines and by public othcers, and partly, b2caulz 
they ſtill however depended for many things upon the country- 
people. But they had no ſooner got into cantonments, than 
they indulged in the wantonneſs of cruelty, becauſe it was attend- 
ed with no danger; and plundered friends and foes alike, for 
which the want of pay among the Engliſh f, and the braſs-pay of 
the Iriſh ſoldiers, furniſhed them with excuſes. The Germans, 
French, and Danes, of the Engliſh army, declared, without ſcruple, 
that they conſidered themſelves as in an enemy's country}; and they 
were too numerous to be puniſhed. The French, on the Iriſh fide, 
acted the ſame part, ſo long as they continued in Ireland, and were 
beſides inſtigated by injuries given and received. The Dutch al- 
moſt alone reſpecting their Prince and themſelves, preſerved their 
national modeſty. The ſituation of the cantonments ſoon brought 


on a partizan-· war during the winter, and then the miſeries of ireland 


* Story, paſſim. + King's ſpeech, October 2. 1690. Letter, Lord 
Gallway to Lord Nottingham, March 14. 1692 3 and others in the paper-ofhce. 
Burnet 2. p. 66. | 
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became compleat. For the ſpirits of men had been imbittered to 


an unuſual degree againſt each other, by the ancient antipathies be- 
tween Engliſh and Iriſh, the latter between proteſtant and papiſt, and 


the preſent between royaliſt and rebel; but a bove all, by the reſent- 
ment for the introduction of foreign troops into the kingdom, 
which both ſides complained of and practiſed. A great part of the 
men of rank had been attainted by the Engliſh, and a much great- 
er by the Iriſh parliament, And both of theſe found now their 
ſafety and their plcaſure united, in taking vengeance againſt thoſe 
who had proſcribed them. The middling ranks ot men, haraſſed by 
the armies and by thcir ſuperiors, ſaw that their only ſecurity lay in 
taking ſide with one of the parties, to prevent their being treated 
as enemies by both, and to plunder others inſtead of being plunder- 
ed themſelves ; pretending principle, therefore, they formed them- 
{elves into militias, when they could not be admitted into the 
troops, and increaſed the havock of war, 


Bor the chief diſorders came from the loweſt claſs of the nation 
called rapparees f. The genius of nations often depends upon the 
food with which they are nouriſhed, When men obtain ſubſi- 
ſtance without any exertion of induſtry, they become indifferent 


with regard to their cloathing and habitation; and indifference to 
theſe creates a habit of indolence in every thing elſe. The potatoe 


plant, upon which molt of the common people of Ireland, at that 
time, ſubſiſted, while it increaſed the population, debaſed the charac- 
ter of the nation; becauſe a man, by the work of a few days, could 
raiſe as much food as was ſufficient to maintain him during the reſt 
of the year. The rapparee was the loweſt of the low people. He 
lived in the country upon that plant alone. In his cloathing, he was 
half naked. His houſe conſiſted of a mud- wall, and a few branches 
of trees, covered with graſs or buſhes, one end of the branch be- 
ing ſtack into the ground, and the other laid upon the wall ; a 
fabrick which could be erected in an hour. He was a part ra— 


ther of the ſpot on which he grew, than of the community to 


which he belonged; or, when he entered into ſociety, he did it 


with all the ſelfiſhneſs and ferocity of uncivilized nature. Each 
party hunted out theſe people againſt the other, though the inſtru- 
+ Story, 1. p. 16. 2. p. 68. „ 
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ment of vengeance often recoiled upon themſelves: For the Rap Parr II. 
perees knew little difference betwixt friend and foe, receiving no Book *. 


mercy, they gave none, and, not regarding their own lives, they⸗ʒ - 


were always maſters of thoſe of other men. They rendevouzed 


during the night, coming to ſome ſolitary ſtation, from an hun- 


dred places at once, by paths which none elſe knew *, There, in 
darkneſs and deſarts, they planned their miſchievous expeditions, 
Their way of conducting them was, ſometimes to make incurſions 
from a diſtance in ſmall bodies, which, as they advanced, being 
joined at appointed places by others, grew greater and greater every 
hour: And, as they made theſe incurſions at times when the mon 

vas quite dark, it became impoſſible to trace their ſteps, except by 
the cries of thoſe whom they were murdering, or the flames of th2 
houſes, barn-yards, and villages, which they burnt as they went 
along. At other times they hung about the cantonments of the 
troops, under pretence of aſking written protections, or of com- 
plaining, that they had been driven from their country by the o— 
ther army. It was difficult to detect, or to guard againſt them till 
too late, ſeeing they went unarmed, and more with the appearance 
of being overcome with fears themſelves, than of giving them to 
others f. But they carried the locks of their muskets in their poc- 
kets, or hid them in dry holes of old walls, and they laid the muſ- 
kets themſelves charged, and cloſely corked up at the muzzel and 
touch-hole, in ditches, with which they were acquainted. So that 
bodies of regular troops often found themſelves defeated in an in- 
ſtant, they knew not how or from whence. Their retreat was e- 
qually ſwift and ſafe ; becauſe they ran off into the bogs, by paſſa- 
ges with which others were unacquainted, and hiding themtelves 
in the unequal ſurfaces formed by the bog-graſs, or laying them- 
ſelves all along, in muddy water, with nothing but the mouth and 
noſtrils above, it became more eaſy to find game than the fugi— 
tives. Theſe people gave an unuſual horror to the appearance of 
war; becauſe they mangled the bodies of thoſe whom they flew, 
partly from rage, and partly to ſtrike terror; and they tore corſes 
from the graves, for the ſake of their ſhrouds f. 


* Story, 2. p. 50. + Story, 2. p. 152. + Story paſſim.——Story's lit 
of A- liel in the Iriſh war, contains the following three articles: Rap- 
parees killed by the army or militia, 1928.—Rapparces killed and hanged by ſol- 
diers and others, without any ceremony, 112. -Murdered privately by the Rappa- 


rees, 800. Story, 2. p. 317. 
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FroM theſe ſprings flowed the bittereſt waters of miſery, upon # 
nation naturally martial, without employment, and not debilitated 
by commerce or luxury. For, while ſome of the Iriſh took a ſide 
in the civil war from principle, and therefore carried it on with all 
the kcenneſs which principle inſpires, more choſe theirs, with a 
view to enrich themſelves at the expence of their friends, or to take 
their revenge againſt their enemies, The former perverted the 
names and rules of juſtice, to ſerve their cauſe, For they con- 
demned many to die without trial, and called this the law of war : 
But theſe were the moſt fortunate; ſeeing, to others to whom a 
trial was offered *, the falſe ſemblance of juſtice was more cruel 
than the death it inflicted. Among the latter, even the virtues of 
war were loſt : Forpriſoners were maſſacred in cold blood who had 
ſurrendered upon terms; thoſe who had refuſed to take quarter in 
battle, turned informers after it againſt their friends; and bands 
were not tied together by friendſhip, or faith, or pride, but only 
by common dangers, or ſociety in crimes. Both ſides joined againſt 
the perſons who took no fide, either from the contempt which 
men in arms entertain of thoſe who avoid war, or, perhaps, becauſe 
they felt a ceſſation of their own miſeries, while they were inflict» 
ing them upon others, Yet one thing was wanting, which, in o- 
ther wars of fellow-citizens, degrades human nature : The oppo- 
nents changed not their principles or parties ; not their principles; 
becauſe their declarations of them had been too open and too bold 
to be retracted ; no: their parties, becauſe the conſciouſueſs of injus 
ry made them deſpair of pardon, and prevented all treaty, 


Tavs, in one little kingdom, incircled every where by the ſea, 
and ſhut up by an embargo, circumſtances, which diſabled thoſe 
tofly from it, who wiſhed to fly, all the horrors of foreign, of civil, 
of religious, and of private war, were united g. 


Books of privy-council, June 6. 1689. Gazette, May 1. 1689, Books of 
Scottiſh privy- council. + Story, Gazettes. Proclamations. Iriſh corre- 
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ILLIAM had no ſooner prorogued the parliament, than he 8 
. f reis at 
went over to Holland in the middle of January, to preſide at the Hague. 
the congreſs of the confederates againſt France, and to enjoy, per- 
haps, the greateſt pleaſure of which the human mind is ſuſceptible, 
the conſciouſneſs of having firſt preſerved, and then aggrandized 
his country, without invading its liberty. To ſtrike toreigners 
with the greater idea of his ſtate, and perhaps to ſecure himtelf a- 
gainſt innovations in his abſence, he carried with him a ſtill greater 
number of the nobility and perſons of rank. than he had done when 
he went to Ireland: Men, fond of expence at all times, and who 
now indulged it from principle, to ſhow, in the eyes of foreigners, 
their Sovereign's pre- eminence, and their own. The King made a 
magnificent entry into the Hague; a compliment which he never 
paid to the Engliſh. His ſpeech to the States-General, being his 
own, was obſerved to low from the heart, © From his earlieſt 
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« youth,” he ſaid, “ he had loved their country; could that love be 
„ heightened by any thing, the conſciouſneſs of the returns of 
« kindneſs he had met with from his countrymen could alone do 
© it: He would die well fatisfed, if he could once ſecure their 
*© repote.” 8 


Tu congreſs conſiſted of the Electors of Brandenburg and Ba- 
varia, the Landgraves of Heſſe Darmtadt, and Hamburg, the 
Princes of the houſe of Lunenburg, of Wirtenburg, of Anſpagh, 
the Prince Palatine of Berkenteldt, the Dukes of Holſtein, Cour- 
land, and Saxe-Eyſenach, the Marquis of Caſtagnana, governor of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, and the miniſters of all the Princes of 
the contederacy againſt France. But, above all, the King of England 
was conſpicuous ; becauſe he was the ſoul which animated this vaſt 
body. All theſe Princes agreed to wave ceremony, and to hive up- 
on the footing of equals ; William, in this apparent equality, but real 
ſuperiority, enjoying a ſatisfaction and pride, which Lewis the XIV. 
in all his ſtate and affectation of pre-eminence, never experienced. 


Tut King opened the congreſs with one of the moit animating 
ſpeeches that modern ages has produced, © The ſtates of Europe,” 
he ſaid, „had too long indulged themſelves in a ſpirit of diviſion, 
« of delay, and of attention to particular intercits. But, while the 
« dangers which threatened them from France reminded them of 
« paſt errors, they pointed out alſo, the neceſſity of amcnding them 
« for the ſuture, It was not now a time to deliberate, but to act. 
« Already the French King had made himſelf maſter of the chief 
« fortreſſes around his kingdom, which were the only bairiers to 
„his ambition; and, if not inſtantly oppoſed, he would ſoon icize 
« the reſt, All ought, therefore, to be convinced, that the particu- 
lar intereſt of each was compriſed in the general intereſt ot the 
„ whole. The enemy's forces were ſtrong, and they would carry 
« things like a torrent before them. It was in vain to oppote com- 
« plaints and unprofitable proteſtations againſt injuſtice. It was 
« not the reſolutions of diets, nor hopes founded on treaties, but 
« ſtrong armes, and firm union among the allics, which alone 
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* could ſtop the enemy in his courſe, With theſe they muſt now 
* ſnatch the liberties of Europe out of his hands, or ſubmit for ever 
to his yoke, As to himſelf, he would not ſpare his credit, his for- 
«ces, or his perſon, and would come in the ſpring, at the head of 
« his troops, to conquer or to periſh with his allies.” 


TE confederates reſolved, at this congreſs, to bring into the field, 
next campaign, an army of 200,000 men, of which the Emperor, Spain, 
Brandenburg, and England, were to furniſh each 20,000 ; the Dutch, 
35,000; Savoy and Milan, 18,000; Bavaria, the ſame number; Saxony, 
12,000; the Palatinate, 4,000; Heſſe, 8,000; Swabia and Franconia, 
10,000; Wirtenburg, 6,000; Leige, the ſame number; Munſter, 7,000; 
and the Princes of Lunenburg, 16,000. They agreed alſo upon the 

Heads of a declaration, in which they were to publiſh their reſolution, 
not to lay down arms againſt France, until the ſhould make reſtitu- 
tion of all ſhe had taken from neighbouring nations, ſince the peace 
of Munſter; until the parliaments, clergy, nobility, towns, and people 
of France ſhculd be reſtored to their antient privileges; and un- 
til Lewis had made reparation to the holy ſee, for the injuries he 
had done it. Already in imagination, the Princes of Europe graſp— 
ed the firſt of theſe proviſions ; the French, ſuſpicious of gifts from 
enemies, and, perhaps, loſt even to the ſound of liberty, ſcorned 
that protection which was offered them in the ſecond; and the En- 
gliſh, who had been enraged againſt their former Prince for paying 
ſome compliments of civility to the Pope, becauſe theſe led to con- 
ſequences, now heard of the laſt with indifterence, becauſe it led to 


none. 


From the ſplendor of this congreſs, William retired to enjoy the 
pleaſures of ſolitude at Loo, where he had ſpent his infancy and 
youth, But he was ſoon diſturbed with the news that Louis XIV. 
taking advantage of a favourable ſeaſon in the month ot March, 
and attended by the Dauphin, and the princes of the blood, had 
laid ſiege to Mons, which was garriſoned by 5000 8ſoldiers, and a 
fill greater number of burghers. William haſtened to aſſemble 


his army to protect the town. He called the troops of the allics 
| x | x 
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from all quarters to his aſſiſt ince. Louis XIV. drew his garri- 
ſons from the neighbouring towns to reinforce himſelf. The two 
armies approached with their Sovereigns at their heads: All 
Europe was big with expectation to ſee the Kings of England 
and of France placed againſt each other in battle, a few months 
after the Kings of England had exhibited the ſame ſpectacle, 


But the German troops aſſembled ſlowly: The Spaniards, to 


whom the care of the carriages of the army had been commit- 
ted, neglected to provide them: William found himſelf obliged 
to act with caution : And, in the mean time, the burghers, a race 
of men never to be truſted in danger, becauſe they have much 
to loſe, and nothing to gain in it, forced the troops to ſurrender 
Mons, by threatening to open the gates, if they did not. Louis 
XIV. who, during all his life, appeared more intent to mortify 
than to conquer his rival, return2d to Verſailles, and ſent back his, 
ſoldiers to their winter- quarters. | 


Wurm William's intention to go abroad was made known, his e- 
nemies reſolved to take advantage of the opportunity, which his ab- 
ſence would afford them, to enter into a new conſpiracy againſt his 
government. The indignation of many of the whigs againſt him 
for diſſolving the convention-parliament, for breaking with their 
party, and combining his intereſts with thoſe of their rivals and e. 
nemies, had been gathering ſtrength by time and reflection; and 
their ſubmiſſion in parliament had been only a contrivance to Jull 
his anxieties aſleep, and a prelude to the miſchiets they meditated, 
They joined themſelves to a number of the tory party. Both made 
advances to the adherents of the late King. And all. making con- 
ceſſions to each other, concurred in complaining of things, with 
which moſt of them had been ſeparately pleaſed. They inveighed, 
t was now time for the nation to recover from the delirium in- 
« to which the ill conduct of James had plunged it; tor James to 
« ſhow his ſenſe of paſt errors; and for both to forgive the inju— 
« ries they had mutually given and received. The remedy which 
„had been tried, was found to be worſe than the diſeaſe ; they 
« muſt now, therefore, return to old principles upon new con- 
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& ditions, If King James had not all the reverence for the liberty 
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* and religion of his country which he ought, he had at leaſt pri- Boo VI. 
vate virtue; but his ſucceſſor had neither. For, that habeas corpus SYN 


«Jaw, which Charles the Second and his brother had ſacredly ob- 
« ſerved, William had got ſuſpended : He had attempted in Eng- 
« land, to invade the ſhrines and altars of the church, and to bring 
ce her mortal foes into her boſom ; and, in Scotland, he had over- 
« turned that hierarchy in an hour, which the race of Stuart had 
« defended near a century, one of them at the expence of his life, 
and another with the riſk of his crown: He had come into Eng- 
land under the pretence of reconciling the King to his people; 
« yet had dethroned him: Not contented with commanding his 
& father-in-law, and uncle, to retire from his own palace, driving 
him from his kingdom, excluding the right of one of his chil- 
« dren from the ſucceſſion, and poſtponing that of another, he had, 
« under the pretence of communicating royalty to that wite whom 
« he pretended to love, left her only the name of it, His obliga- 
« tions to individuals he had repaid with ingratitude exactly pro- 
« portioned to their extent: For the biſhops, who firſt raiſed the 
« popular torrent of which he took advantage, were ſuſpended, and 
« deprivation was juſt hanging over them: Lord Mordaunt, who 
had pointed him the way to the crown, and Lord Hallitax, who, 
. in name of the people of England, had preſented the crown itſelf to 
« him, he had diſmiſſed from ſerving under it: Lord T orrington, 
« who had confirmed the ſpirits of the Dutch ſeamen, and cauſed 
« thoſe of the Engliſh ſeamen to waver, at the time of the revolu- 
« tion, he had diſgraccd, firſt at the head of the admiralty, as a 
« weak miniſter, and now, at that of the fleet, as a coward : Lord 
« Marlborough, who had debauched the army, and gained the 
« Prince and Princeſs of Denmark to his intereſt, had been truſted 
« only once with an independent command; and that Lord had 
« more to fear now from his own ſucceſs, than others from the 
« want of it: Marlborough's brother, Captain Churchill, who had 
« been the firſt ſea-officer that gave up his ſhip to him, he had not 
* protected againſt the partialities of party in the houſe of com- 
% mons: Lord Cornbury, who was the firſt officer in the land-ſer- 
« yice that had deſerted his King and his General, had been among 
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« the firſt to be caſhiered by him. The Duke of Ormond, who for 
him had caſt away a loyalty which was the pride of his family, had 
« ſhared the ſame fate. The Princeſs, who had conſented to place the 
„crown upon his head at the expence of her own rights, he had 
© mal-treated, He had affronted her huſband. And, before he was 
a year upon the throne, he had diſmiſſed that parliament, and 
„broke with that party, which had placed him upon it. Un- 
* grateful to the nation which had raiſed him high, as well as to 
« individuals, the national troops he did not truſt; he preferred the 
„ Dutch officers every where to the Engliſh; took care of their 
« wounded ſeamen, when his own were neglected; and facrificed 
the honour of the nation, by making apologies for the behaviour 
« of the fleet to foreigners, and arraigning it in parliament; and was 
« now meditating to enrich his countrymen by the calamities of 
Ireland, which his negligence had at firſt occaſioned, and his im- 
« prudence now prevented from being brought to a period. He had 
« engaged England in a war with which, had it not been upon his. 
« account, ſhe had nothing to do; and while he was ſending the 
« fleet to pay idle compliments to a German Princeſs, he had expo- 
« {ed the navy, the coaſts, and the capital, defenceleſs, to an enemy 
« which he had drawn upon them, The friendſhip of his coun- 
« trymen was as fatal to the nation as his own; for their raſh-- 
« neſs at Beachy-head had brought as much danger upon it, as their 
« delays in avoiding the battle of Bantry-bay. Diſgrace, misfor- 
« tune, ruin, attended him: He had never gained a battle, but againſt 
&« his own ſubjects: The maritime glory of England, unſullied for 
« centuries, had been twice loſt by him in a reign of two years: 
The trade of England, which had flouriſhed ſo high in the two 
« ]aſt reigns. was now fallen a victim to the ambition of a Prince, 
« who was ſolely intent upon defending his own title, or conduct. 
« ing the projects of other nations. He had raiſed yearly ſums- 
«from England, unknown fince the conqueſt, and all to no purpoſe, 
E ven victory was to him unprofitable ; for, inſtead of repairing 


* the ſtate of Ireland, after defeating its enemies, he had left that 


2 kin gdom in a heap of I uins,” 
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Tuxsk complaints, often repeated, at laſt broke forth into action. P 4 ＋ Il. 
A number of whigs and tories aſſembled together, to conſult how Book VL 
thoſe ends might be obtained which both wiſhed for. In their con VV 
ference, ſeveral errors in the conduct of the late conſpiracy were , 1 „ 
pointed out. They remarked, That, by taking meaſures for in- tion of 
« fſurrections in different parts of England, thoſe, who were engaged bed; 8 
« in the conſpiracy had given the alarm to government: That the 
French fleet had been ſent out too late in the ſummer: "That, as 
« James's intended return had been preceeded by no declaration 
« from him, which could either ſecure individuals of their pardon, 

« or the nation of its rights, it had had the air of a conqueſt; and 

the people, upon that account, had been animated againſt it: That 

« the ſame ideas had been confirmed by the conduct of the French 

King, who, while he pretended to intereſt himſelf in the ſettle— 

te ment of a proteſtant kingdom, was perſecuting the proteſtant re- 

* Iigion in his own: And that even James himſelf did not ſeem 

« ſenſible of former errors, ſeeing he was ſtill ſurrounded with Ro- 

* man catholic counſellors.” They, therefore, propoſed, that 

James's reſtoration ſhould be effected intirely by foreign forces, to 

be imployed in a double invaſion; one in Scotland, and the other in 

England: That, in the enſuing February, James ſhould ſail to Scot- 

land, and be joined there by 5000 Swedes, who, becauſe they were 

of the proteſlant religion, it was thought would remove part of 

the odium which attended an invaſion by foreigners : That, in 

March, while the Engliſh forces would be ſent towards Scotland, 

to oppoſe James, and, before the new ſhips on the ſtocks in England 

and Holland could be finiſhed, or the fleets of the two nations for 

the ſummer: ſervice be joined, a French fleet ſhould land a French 

army in England: And, to leffen even the odium of this laſt embarka- 

tion, that the French K ing ſhould immediately give full liberty of 

conſcience in his kingdom, and agree in the conduct of his part f 
of the invaſion to act as a mediator betwixt James and his people, bt 
not as an ally to conquer them for him. It was further concerted, that 

James ſhould now remove his Roman-catholic counſellors, and pu- | 
bliſh a declaration when he landed, that he would ſend back his fo. 

reign troops, whenever thoſe of his enemy ſhould be removed, 


and refer all the ſubjects of late jealouſies to a free parliament. 


Lord Pre— 


ton and 
Aſhton ſent 
to France, 


'They are 
ſeized. 
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From that ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs which attends moſt conſpiracies, be- 
cauſe the perſons engaged in them know well the value of the riſks 
which they are running, the perſons who compoſed this meeting 
inſiſted, that James ſhould give up all correſpondence in England, 
except with themſelves, under the pretence that all his other cor- 
reſpondents either hurt or betrayed him ; and that he ſhould receive 
ſeven or nine of their number, as a ſtanding council, to attend and 
adviſe him in France. In order to loſe no time, it was reſolved to 
ſend over truſty perſons to France, with the reſult of this conſulta. 
tion, and to receive an anſwer to the terms of it. The perſons 
fixed upon were Aſhton and Lord Preſton; the one becauſe his fi- 
delity had been tried in the late conſpiracy, and the other, becauſe 
his former rank of ambaſlador in France, and Secretary of State 
in England, would, it was thought, give weight to the negotiation 
at Verſailles and St Germains. Lord Dartmouth was the perſon 
who chiefly preſſed on theſe engagements. For, ſtung with a 
{ſuſpicion entertained by James, that he had, at the revolution, 
betrayed the fleet with which he was truſted, he had, ſoon after 
that period, given aflurances, that he would bring the fleet to re- 
volt : But finding, upon trial, that his influence was leſs with the 
officers than with the ſeamen, he had next propoſed, that the 
French, after putting their ſeamen aſhore in winter as uſual, ſhould 
ſend their ſhips of war, with only as many hands as could work 
them, to the coaſt of England; pledging his honour, that he would 
get them inſtantly manned with Engliſh ſeamen. But Louis 
XIV. refuſed to venture his ſhips, not without ſome expreſſions of 
diſtruſt, ſimilar to thoſe which James had formerly indulged. From 
theſe circumſtances, Dartmouth had become impatient for an op- 
portunity to wipe off all ſtains from his honour, 


AsnTow hired a ſmack, to carry Lord Preſton and himſelf into 
France, They took a barge ſecretly, and in the dark, above 
the bridge of London, and went on board the ſmack below it: 
Aſhton tied a ſtring, with a weight, round their papers, to ſink 
them if they were boarded. But providence ſeemed to intereſt itſelf 
in the interruption of this conſpiracy. As it is natural for the 
human mind, to give vent one way or other, to whatever 
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occupies it intirely, Aſhton appeared uneaſy whilſt they wait- 


PART II. 


ed at the inn, and ſaid to one of his companions, upon hearing the B99 « VI. 


cock crow, That bad fortune would attend them, he liked not the 
« omen.” This created a ſuſpicion in the maſter, which he com- 
municated to the owner of the ſmack, who communicated it to 
Lord Caermarthen, preſident of the council. The night being cold, 
one of Lord Preſton's party borrowed the waterman's coat in the 
barge, and in the hurry carried it off; and the complaints of the 
waterman to his companions directed Caermarthen's meſſenger to 
the name of the ſmack, When the ſmack paſſed a frigate of war 
in the river, Lord Preſton and Aſhton hid themſelves in the bal- 
laſt; and, by this accident, they were prevented from throwing their 
packet over-board, when they were ſeized, 


Tu reſult of the conſultation, the heads of James's intended 
declaration, a liſt of the Engliſh fleet which had been ſupplied by 
Lord Dartmouth, a paper of notes concerning the project of the 
invaſion, with a number of letters falſely ſubſcribed, directed, and 
written in a cant ſtyle, but amidſt which it was eaſy to diſcover that 
the letters were intended for the late King, were found in Aſhton's 
boſom, The papers, when read at court, raiſed many jealouſies. In 
one of the letters, which was in the biſhop of Ely's hand-writing, to 
James, under the name of Mr Redding, it was faid: «I ſpeak in 
the plural, becauſe I write my elder brother's ſentiments as well 
as my own, and the reſt of the family's, though leſſened in num- 
« ber; yet, if we are not mightily miſtaken, we are growing in our 
« intereſt; that is in your's.” Words which plainly imported, that 
the reſt of the deprived biſhops were his aſſociates. Another, in the 
hand- writing of Lord Clarendon, contained theſe words: * Now is 
« the time to make large advantages by trading; the ſea, being freer 
„than it has been theſe two months paſt, or we can hope it will be 
« two months hence. It is moſt earneſtly deſired, that this happy 
« opportunity may not be loſt, eſpecially by the late undertakers; 
and I would not for much, they ſhould receive the leaſt diſguſt, 
They are ſomewhat poſitive in their terms; but they alſo fay, 
« they will be good and conſtant cuſtomers: And I have more than 
« once ſeen the miſchief of over-rating and over-ſtaying the market. 


1691. 


Contents of 
their papers: 


Dec. 3r. 
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« Opportunities are to be uſed; they cannot be given by men *: 
Expreſſions which were thought to relate, and did relate, to the late 
acceſſion of many of the whig party to the cauſe of James. The 
paper, called “ The reſult of the conference,” confirmed this: 
Becauſe, in the beginning, it ran.“ In the name of both whigs 
e and tories;” and at the concluſion bore, “ that it was with the 
« unanimous conſent of thoſe whigs and tories who are now in a 
« way of cloſing for his intereſt.” But the paper of notes, which 
was in Preſton's hand-writing, gave the greateſt alarm ; becauſe it 
imported, that the common feamen were diſloyal, that Rear-Ad- 
miral Carter, and other ſea-officers at Portſmouth, were unſteady; 
made mention, with ambiguity and darkneſs, of ſome of the 
King's ſervants, and of the greateſt of the whig Lords; and contain- 
ed hints of ſchemes big with miſchief to England ; and, among o- 
thers, that ſhips ſhould be brought from Scotland to block up 
Newcaſtle, and by that means to cut off the city of London from 
firing ; and that, whilſt one part of a French fleet was ſtationed to 
command Plymouth, another ſhould attack Portſmouth, in which, 
it was ſaid, there was not 500 men at the time. 


Lord PRESTON and Aſhton, refuſed to turn informers. Their 
trials were therefore hurried on about a fortnight atter they were 
taken, in order, by the terrors of death, to force a diſcovery. They 
were both condemned. Aſhton was executed, obſtinate in fi- 
lence, and proud, by his example, to point out to his noble aſſo- 
ciate the conduct which he ought to follow, When Preſton + was 
heated with dinner and wine, and the incitements of his friends, 
he reſolved to die too, but, in the ſolitude of the mornings and e- 
venings, he gave ſigns of faultering. During this interval, his 
daughter, who was then a young girl about court, looking one day 
upon King James's picture at Kenſington, and Queen Mary aſking 


* Another of his letters ran thus: © The ſea will quickly grow ſo troubleſome, 
ce that, unleſs you diſpatch what you intend for us, you will loſe a great opportunity 
© of advantage. I hope the account he has to give of our negociations here with 
the merchants that deal with us, eſpecially thoſe that have lately brought us their 
„ cuſtom, will both encourage a larger trade, and excite the utmoſt diligence.“ 

+ Burnet, 
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her, ſhe anſwered, « I am reflecting how hard it is, that my father Parr II. 
« ſhould be put to death for loving your father *,” At laſt, to de- Boo x VI. 
termine the fluctuation of Preſton's ſpirits, he was brought into the Sam 
King's preſence, who had come over for a few days from Holland, EB 
tempted with a pardon, and examined by Lord Yanby. He con- 

feſled againſt the biſhops, and Clarendon, and many ot the known 

partizans of the late King. He then named among his aflociates, the 

Duke of Ormond, the Lords Dartmouth, Macclesfield, Brandon, 

and Mr Pen the Quaker; and added, Pen told him, that, although 

Lord Dorſet and Lord Devonſhire had not attended the conference, 

they were of the party. He offered to name others of the great 
whig-families. Lord Caermarthen, who had formerly and lately 

been perſecuted by that party, eagerly puſhed him on, bidding him 

go to the bottom of the conſpiracy. But the King, who ſtood be- 1 
hind Caermarthen's chair, and was then leaning over it, touched 

him upon the ſhoulder, ſaying, « My Lord, there is too much of 

* this ;” and, with equal prudence and generolity, drew a veil over 

offences into which the beſt of his ſubjects had been too haſtily 
betrayed, Yet, to prevent future miſchief, he committed Claren— 

don to the tower ; and, not long after, ſent Dartmouth to the ſame 

place, upon receiving certain intormation of a letter he had written 

to James, in which he aſſured that Prince of his reſolution to quit 

the Engliſh ſervice and join him. Dartmouth died ſoon after in the 

tower ; and then the King ordered the governor to pay to his 

corple all the honours of war which were due to an admiral of 

England 4 William treated the Scotch part of the conſpirators 

with equal generolity. Several of the nobility had been ſeized f; 

but orders were given to ſet them at liberty, it they would give 

their words of honour, not to diſturb the government. Lord Ar- 

ran, with that undaunted ſpirit which ſprang from the blood of 

the great families of I'ouglas and Hamilton united in his perſon, 

refuſed to give his word,“ becauſe,” he ſaid, © he was ſure he could 

not keep it.“ | 


* Granger's biographia, tit. Graham. Burnet. + Collin's peerage, tit. 
Dartmouth. + Books of Scottiſh privy council, May 28. June 25. and paſſim. 
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Tux fate of this conſpiracy drew after it that of the nonjuring 
biſhops, whoſe ſees were now beſtowed upon others. Their fide- 
lity to their religious principles at one time, and to their civil at 
another, together with their tendernels for a Prince who had ſhewn 
none to them, would have entitied them to reſpect even trom an 
oppolite party, had they not ſullied all their honours by publica— 
tions, when the late and preſent conſpiracies were diſcovered, in 
which, they reminded the people of what five of them had ſuffered 
for oppoling popery and arbitrary power, denied, in the moit ſo. 
lemn manner, their acceſſion to the conſpiracies, and prayed for 
mercy and forgiveneſs to thoſe who had fixed the imputations of 
ſuch things upon them: A mixture ofattachment to principle, and of 
the want of principle, which it would be diſſicult to account for, was. 
it not that, trom an abuſe of language, they did not conſider that to 
be conſpiracy, which they called duty, nor that to be invaſion, which 
they thought was, by the mediation (as their party called it) of an 
ally, to tranſport James into his kingdom, nor that to be cunqueſt, 
which was to drive an uſurper from it: So that, in all probability, 
they impoſed upon themſelves, without meaningjto deceive others &. 


Tux biſhops, who knew that their proſecution had ruined one 
King, and believed that their puniſhment would draw the ſame 
conſequence upon another, were aſtoniſh2d to find, that they fell 
without the people's almoſt obſerving it. Their friends, therefore, 
endeavoured, by employing the preſs, to rouſe the nation to take 
part in their quarrel. Many on the fide of government thought 
they would ſhew their zeal for its intereſts, by anſwering the pam- 
phlets which were publiſhed for the biſhops, But the nation ſaw 
the paper-war with indifference. The partizans of the old biſhops 
next attacked the characters of the new ones, and of ſeveral late 
converts in the church : And then, indeed, the malignity of men 
made them read, what their indolence had made them overlook. 
Theſe polemics, accuſtomed to write, publiſhed a variety of pa- 
pers to difſua:le the people from ſubmiſſion, by the example of 
the unſubnitting prelates, and in favour of hereditary right and 


Some of Sancroſt's letters at this time to Sir John North are publiſhed, and, if 
attentively conſidered, will perhaps jultify the truth of this obſervation. 
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paſſive obedience, Here government interpoſed, becauſe its inte- PAR T Il. 


reſts were concerned ; and employed the famous Mr Locke to 
combat theſe doctrines. For, while the ſupreme power of o- 
ther ſtates applies to the fears, that of the Engliſh is obliged 
to apply to the reaſon of its ſubjects. The reaſonings of ſuch a 
philoſopher, in ſuch a cauſe, were greedily received by the Britiſh 
nation; and William found, that he made more converts by the 
writings ot another, than by his own ſervices, in defence of their 
liberties, 


Bxrokt the King returned to Holland to take upon him the 
command of the army, he had given orders to Ginkell in Ireland, 
to make an end of the war there at any rate; and, for that purpoſe, 
had furniſhed * his army compleatly with recruits, and every kind 
of military proviſion, and ſent him an unlimited pardon to all who 
would aſk the benefit of it. James, in the mean time., having 
been informed of the diſorders which had been committed in lre- 
land during the winter, had ſent back Tyrconnel, as chief gover- 
nor, to put an end to them. Competitions upon this aroſe betwixt 
Tyrconnel and Sarſefield t, the one jealous of his ancient pow- 
er, and the other impatient of new command. In hopes of ſtopping 
theſe, St Ruth, a French general, was ſent in the ſpring to command 
the army : A man who, it was thought, would be agreeable to the 
Iriſh; becauſe he had ſignalized himſelf againſt the proteſtants in 
France, But, although a great part of the Iriſh army had, from 
want of money, ſtores, and proviſions, been diſperſed f, St Ruth 
was furniſhed with none of theſe neceſſaries. And the Iriſh com- 
plained equally of the ill-timed parſimony of the French, and of 
James's want of reſpect, who, in return for all their ſervices, had 
put a foreigner at laſt over the heads of all their countrymen, St 
Ruth, conſcious of his weakneſs, reſolved on a war of defence, ſent 
garriſons to the ſtrongeſt towns upon the Iriſh fide of the Shannon, 
and placed himſelf with his army behind Athlone, 


WuHen Ginkell heard of the diſcontents and difliculties of his 


* Dtory, 2. p. 34. + Gazette, March 19. + Ibid. May 21. and 
Letters Lord Juſtices to Lord Nottingham, in the paper- office. 
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enemies &, he reſolved not to publiſh the pardon with which he 
was entruſted, untill he ſhould paſs the Shannon, Ieſt his making 
uſe of it ſooner might be imputed to fear, and leſt the well affected 
part of the Iriſh +, whoſe minds were inflamed with the paſſions 


of their countrymen, might be provoked to diſſappoint the prepa- 
rations for a campaign, which they foreſaw was to be terminated 


by the impumty of their enemies. Having animated his own 
troops, and diſheartened the enemies, by ſeveral advantages gain- 
ed in the ſpring, and by the ſurrender of Ballimore, which, from 
want of powder, yielded almoſt as ſoon as it was attacked, he ad- 
vanced, on the 19th of June, to Athlone. But, in his haſte, he ne- 
glected to eſtabliſh magazines or places of communication behind 


him]. 


ATHLONE conſiſted of two towns, one on the Engliſh, and the 
other on the Iriſh ſide of the Shan on, which were joined together 
by a ftone-bridge, and by a ford a little ſpace below the bridge. 
Both towns were fortifi2d ; but that upon the Engliſh ſi de, weakly, 
The ſecond day of the fiege, Ginkell, by good fortune, made a large 
breach in one of the baſtions of the town on the Englith ſide, and 
ordered General M Kay to ſtorm the baſtion. It is dangerous for 
troops under attack to know, that there is a place of ſafety pre. 
pared for them: The Iriſh fed to the bridge to make their way 
to the other town, and part of them got into it. But the garri— 
ſon, which ſtood on the oppoſite tide, apprehenſive that M*Kay 
might paſs the bridge with the fugitives, broke down the arch 
neareſt to their own fide; and thus obliged their companions ei- 
ther to aſk quarter, which few of them choſe to do, or to ſeek a 
paſſage in the Shannon, where moſt of them were drowned ||. 


Wuen Ginkell got poſſeſſion of the town on the Engliſh fide, he 
found, that the Iriſh, 2xpecting it would be taken, had raiſed many 
entrenchments and other works in the town to which they had re- 
tired, from whence they played over upon the ſtation which they had 


* Ibid. Letter, June 17. 1691. + Ibid. May 7 1691. + General 
M*Kay's manuſcript memoirs. | Story. General M*Kay's manuſcript. 


Gazette, June 29. 
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juſt quitted; and that the ford betwixt the two towns was breaſt= 
high, ſtony, impaſſable by above twenty men in a rank, and com 
manded by a caſtle adjoining to it, and by the walls of the town 
next the river, He therefore reſolved, in imitation of the enemies, 
to entrench himſelf in the town which he poſſeſſed, and then to 
make a bridge of pontons below the tord, deſtroy their works which 
commanded the ford, and carry on a wooden work on the ſtone- 
bridge for the purpoſe of throwing great planks of wood a- 
croſs the broken arch, and for covering his men whilſt they were 
working, During nine days, one of the moſt lingular ſpectacles 
in hiſtory was exhibited; that of two armies waging war upon 
cach other, within the walls of a town, and amidſt the ruins they 
made, where every bullet that was ſhot brought the imprecations 
of the inhabitants upon both armies. Ginkell toon found, that 
his project of a bridge of pontons was vain ; becauſe the bank on the 
op; olite tide was tirm only at one place, and that place was guard- 
ed by the enemy. Upon this, he bent his chief attention to gain ſafe- 
ty to the paſſage acrois the ſtone- bridge. Upon the ninth day, the 
planks over the arch of the itoune-bridge were fiuuhed ; breaches 
lay open in the caſtle, and in the walls next the ford; one body of 
men was appointed to force the bridge, and another the ford; 
handfuls of money were dittributed amongſt the ſoldiers of both; 
the t.ngliſh army was drawn up to ſupport them; St Ruth pourcd 
new troops continually into the town on his ſide of the river, and 
placed the reſt of his army under the walls next his camp: All 
men were impatient for the event. But, in this critical moment, 
a grenade, thrown from the Iriſh ſide, ſet fire to the wooden work. 
upon the bridge, and deſtroyed all that the Engliſh hal done. The 
attack was countermanded ; and the troops returned to their quar- 
ters, diſcovering *, by the ſullenneſs and dejection of their looks, 
the paſſions in their minds. The misfortune appeared to be of 
the greater conſequence, becauſe proviſions were beginning to 
become ſcarce in the army, and it was known that Ginkell had 
not made proper ſecurities behind him for a retreat. Upou the 
news of theſe things, a ſuaden panic ſeized the Proteſtants in. Ire- 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript memoirs. + Ibid. 
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land. And the citizens of Dublin * barricadoed all the avenues to 
the city, and prepared to raiſe works all around it. 


Ix the mean time, Ginkell ſaw. that there was now nothing left, 
but to retire, or to force a paſſage at the ford alone. In both mea- 
ures, there was danger: For, on the one hand, the retreat before a 


purſuing and elated enemy was hazardous; and, upon the other, the 
ford was diflicult and not certainly known, and the chief hopes of 


ſucceſs in the paſlage had been originally placed in the bridges, He 
called therefore a council of war, the ſame day that his intended at- 
tack was diſappointed. The number of generals, of different na- 
tions, which commonly raiſes diſſention, proved here the ſource of 
emulation, The Engliſh General Talmaſh, the French La Mello- 
niere, the Daniſh Jettau, the Dutch Count Naſſau, the German 
the young and brave Prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, but, above all, the 
Duke of Wirtemburg, who was the ſecond in command, and im- 
patient for glory that he might become the firſt ; all thought their 
own honours, and thoſe of the troops they commanded, inter— 
eſted in preſſing an attempt, to which even its danger was an in- 
citement. M*Kay, the Scottiſh General, alone remonſtrated againſt it, 
partly from the caution of age, and partly from its poſitiveneſs; for 
he had from the beginning declared, that the paſſage ought to have 
been tried at other places of the river, and not in the face of a town 
and an army. Ginkell, who was afraid of being blamed by the King 
for avoiding to publiſh a pardon which might have prevented the 
preſent miſchief, gave, to the remonſtrances of the other generals, 
Juſt that degree of oppoſition, which he Knew would increaſe their 
keenneſs in argument, and engage their honour and their pride in 
the ſucceſs of an attempt in which they had over-ruled the opinion 
of their General, It was reſolved to attempt the paſlage next 


day +, 


Preparations WHEN next day arrived, it was found that two accidents had hap- 


for the at- 
tack upon 
the ford 

next day. 


pened during the night, which made it no longer raſh in the generals 


to perſevere in the reſolutions they had taken, St Ruth, upon the de- 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript. + Ibid. 
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ſtruction of the Engliſh works, and the retreat of their troops, belie- PAR V II. 
ving they had given up their deſign as deſperate, had ſent three of his Boo x VI. 
worſt regiments, whom he had never hitherto truſted with the works,. 
to relieve a garriſon fatigued with ſervice and anxiety : And, du- 1691. 
ring the whole night, the Iriſh had provoked the Engliſh ſoldiers &, 
by calling to them acroſs the river, in deriſion, © That they had 
„given bad penny-worths for the money which their Generals 
« had beſtowed upon them the day before.“ And theſe affronts 
made the ſoldiers clamorous in the morning for action. In the 
diſtribution of ſervice, the command of the paſſage was M*Kay's 
Tight: But Ginkell, unwilling to truſt the care of it to one who 
deemed its ſucceſs to be impoſſible, gave the command to 
Talmaſh McKay complained to lalmaſh of his want of reſpe& 
in taking it But the Engliſh General ſhewed he deſerved the 
command, by begging MKay's permiſſion to attend him as a 
volunteer. In order to avoid giving any alarm to the enemy, 
by a ſtir in the camp or the town, 1t was reſolved to make 
the attack at the ordinary hour of relieving the guards; becauſe, 
at that time, there would be a double garriſon in the town, with- 
out its being attended to, Orders were given for 2000 men to at- 
tempt the river; for laddeis to be ſecretly prepared. in all parts of 
the town, which were to be placed againſt the walls oppolite to the 
enemy, from whence an inceflint fire might be made upon them; 
for the reſt ot the garriſon to be ready to tollow their companions; 
and for the army to march into the town, whenever the detachment. 


ſhould march to the ford g. 


Tre ſoldiers entered the river amidſt the hnzzas of their own The attack. 
body, to drown their fears, and of their friends behind, to ani- 
mate them with hopes. MKay went on foot by the fide of his 
men: Melloniere, Tettau, the Prince of Heſſo, followed: Talmaſh 
attended everywhere as a volunteer The Duke of Wirtemburg, 
having loſt a horſe, was carried over on the ſhoulders of hi grena- 
diers. The fire from the ruins of the Iriſh caſtle, and of the walls, 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript, + Ibid, 
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next the river, was directed upon the ford; that from the Engliſh 
batteries, and ladders upon the ruins ; and that trom the Iriſh 
entrenchments upon the Engliſh batteries; ſo that all hurt thoſe 
who were doing miſchief to others, and none received injuries from 


thoſe whom they annoyed. The detachment advanced, gained the 
oppoſite bank, mounted the breaches that had been made in the 


walls next the river, and divided. One party carried the caſtle, 


made way for others who were paſling the river, and then followed 
the ramparts of the town, partly to ſtrike terror into the garriſon 
by getting behind them, and partly to prevent the entrance of ſuc- 
cours trom the Iriſh camp : Another turned above the ford to the 
broken arch of the bridge, to aſſiſt their friends who were making 
a pallage of planks upon the oppoſite fide : A third wheeled below 
the ford, to ſecure the point of landing, for a bridge of boats 
which the Engliſh were throwing a-croſs the river. When the ford 
and the bridges were laid open, multitudes paſſed over. The 
Iriſh garriſon, upon the ſight of theſe things, quitting their en- 
trenchments, leaped over the ramparts, wherever they could find 
them not poſſeſſed by the enemy; and the town was evacuated 
within an hour after the firſt man had entered the river. St Ruth 
marched his army to give relief, but too late: For, when he ap- 
proached the walls, his own guns were turned againſt himſelf, 
He no ſooner ſaw this, than his fears increaſed in proportion to 
his former ideas of ſecurity, Believing that the ſame impetuoſity 
of courage which had excited the Engliſh to ſtorm the town, 
might impell them to attack his camp, and that confidence and 
habit of ſucceſs generally command ſucceſs, he decamped inſtant- 


ly to Agrim, ten miles off, and arrived there the ſame night, 
Ginkell then publiſhed the King's declaration of pardon, and mul- 


titudes took advantage of it *, 


AT Agrim, St Ruth, irritated by his double diſgrace, and the 
taunts and reproaches of the Iriſh, who felt a momentary ſatisfac- 
tion in his misfortunes, although their own were involved in them, 
and continually alarmed with reports of thoſe who were taking 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript, Gazette, July 2, 
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che benefit of the King's pardon, changed his intention of actin 
upon the defenſive, and determined to ſet the fate of Ireland up 

on one deciſive battle. For this end, drawing all the garriſons 
from the neighbouring towns, he gathered an army of 25,009 
men around him. 


Parr II. 
Bo »« VI. 


ArrER Ginkell had ſpent a week in refreſhing his troops, and Ginkell ad- 
making ſome repairs upon the works of Athlone, he advanced to him. St 
the enemy, Upon his approach, he found, that St Ruth had choſen Ruth's ſta— 

tion. 


his ſtation with wiſdom : His army lay encamped along a height 
in a line of two miles. Below, and half a mile from the front of 
his camp, there was a large bog, through which were two paſſages, 
one leading to the right, and the other to the left of his camp, but 
the reſt of it was, to appearance, uncapable of being paſſed. The 
paſſage through the bog, to the left ot his camp, opened upon the 
left, into a flat corn field, but in which not more than four hat- 
talions could form a front; and further on, towards the camp, it 
led to broken and diſſicult grounds, and to the ruins of the caſtle of 
Agrim, in which the cannon were placed. The paſſage through the 
bog, to the right of his camp, opened upon ground that was wider, 
and equal in its ſurface, but not ſufficiently wide to afford room 
for an army. The intermediate ſpace betwixt theſe two open- 
ings was filled with hedges and ditches, along the ſlop of the hill, 
and almoſt to the verge of the bog; and theſe were lined with 
troops. The reſt of the army was ranged behind the hedges, and 
upon the heights before the camp. The only thing which St Ruth 
wanted, to give him the full advantage of ſuch a ſituation, was 
cannon : But he had only nine field-pieces with him &. 


As the Iriſh army ſtood upon a height, moſt of them perceived 
the approach of the Engliſh army long before it arrived at the bog. 
St Ruth ſpent the intermediate time in making diſpoſitions, and in 
imitating the ancient generals, by making a formal ſpeech to his 
officers. The prieſts, in all other places, ran through the ranks of 
the ſoldiers; obliging them to ſwear, upon the ſacrament, that they 


* Gen. MKay. Gazettes. 
| 2 
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would not quit their colours, and animating them by the moſt 
powerful of all human motives, the intereſts of eternity *, 


GIXKELL's army, dividing itſelf into two bodies, marched to 
the right and the left, through the two paſſages of the bog, with 
an intention to bend towards each other upon the other fide, 
flank the enemies in the intermediate ſpace, and join upon the 
higher grounds, 


ST Rur allowed the enemies to paſs the bog without interrup- 
tion, intending to attack the two bodies ſeparately, before they 
could give ſuccour to each other being certain, if he defeated them, 
that their retreat through the bog muſt be difficult. With this. 
view, ſo ſoon as he ſaw the Engliſh lett wing drawn into the o— 
pen ground, he detache:! almoit all his cavalry from his left wing, 
to give greater ſtrength to his right. Mkay, who obſerved the 
motion, and rejoiced that St Ruth was to truſt the ſtrength of the 
battle where the ground was faireſt for the Engliſh, adviſed Gin- 
kell to draw off part of his right wing to the left, partly to aſſiſt 
it, but more to engage the enemy's attention ſtill more upon that 
fice. Whilſt part of the right wing of the Engliſh was making this 
m tion, M Kay cauſed the bog, through which he had paſſed with the 
rei; of the wing, to be ſounded : Finding it, though diflicult, not 
impafſable, he ordered part of the troops under his command, inſtead 
of tollow:ng him, to pais through the bog to the coru-field on the 
left of the opening, and to keep their ſtation there, without advan- 
cing upon the enemies in the edges, until they ſaw that he had got 
forward, and was ready to flank the enemies in the hedges, General 


'Talmaſh. at the ſame time, began to march before him with a conſider- 


able body ot troops, to make an attempt upon the caſtle of Agrim, 
then weakened by the drau;;ht which dt Ruth had made from his left 
wing to his right. But the impetuoſity of Engliſh valour, and of 
the Prince of Heſſe's youth, cauſed the troops, which McKay had 


left, to forget his orders: They preſſed forward upon the enemy, 


before their gener?! had yet ſurmounted the difficulties of the 
„Story. MKay's M. S. 
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broken ground. The Iriſh waited for them till they came up, and 
the firſt fire was exchanged through the firit line of hedges, ſo that 
the ends of the muſkets almoſt touched. The lriſh, who had 


made openings in the hedges, and alſo communications between 
theſe, behind, and to the right and left, retired to draw their ene- 
mies on. The Engliſh eagerly purſued : But, in advancing, they 
found, that new bodies of horſe and foot had taken new poſts in 
new places, while ſome of their former ene mies had re-occupied 


their former ſtations ; and that volleys of ſhot were pou-ed upon 


their front, their flanks, and their rear. Aſhamed of the dangers 
into which they had brought themſelves, by neglecting the orders 
of that general, who had been ſo careful to ſave them, they ſtrug— 
gled hard to make their ground good ; but at laſt gave way, re- 
turned to their ſtation in the corn-field, and many of them even 
fled back through the bog. M*Kay, hearing ot their diſtreſs, re- 
turned to relieve them, and ſent an aid de-camp to intreat Talmaſh 
to delay his enterprize, turn to the left, and aſſiſt him in flanking 
the enemies in the hedges. All parts of the right wing then united 
their efforts ; MKay's and Talmaſh's troops, to give ſafety to their 
friends, and gain honour to themſelves ; and the others, to recover 
the honour they had loſt, On the other ſide of the field, the ſame ob- 
ſtinacy was maintained : For, in this battle, the Engliſh and fo- 
reigners ſought an end to all their labours, and the Iriſh thought 
they played their laſt ſtake for their independence and religion. 
Both parties were the more animated too, becauſe the Engliſh ſaw 
their ruin in a flight through a bog with which they were not ac- 
quainted, and the Iriſh, becauſe they Knew the routs of the bog, 
hoped to exterminate their enemies, when embarraſſed in it. At 
length M*Kay, upon the right hand, gained ground; Ginkell, on 
the left, gained it likewiſe ; both aſcended the riſing grounds, and, 
in their progreſs, ſeemed to draw nearer towards each other. St 
Ruth ſaw the approach,! and dreaded it. In order to prevent the 
junction, he deſcended with a ſtrong body of troops, from the 
heights where he had hitherto ſtood ; but, in his deſcent, was kill- 


ed by a cannon-ball. Upon this, the foremoſt troops which he 80 


Ruth 


had been conducting halted : The word was given from rank to killed, and 
to rank, and from man to man, that the General was killed: Hig * Irith de- 


cated, 
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guards retreated with his body: The troops behind, ſeeing that 
all ſtopped, and ſome turned back, miſtook the motion for a flight, 
and joined for ſome time in the retreat with the guards: Nor, 
when they recovered their confuſion, could Sarſefield, who was 
ſecond in command, give relief to the army: For, as he had been 
at variance with St Ruth, he was incapable of ſupporting a diſpoſi- 
tion which had not been communicated to him: And the three bo- 
dies, into which the army was now divided, finding they gave no 
help to each other, while, on the contrary, the two bodies of Gin— 
kell's army, by making their way to one common point, brought 
aſſiſtance to each other, ſtopped, looked back, reeled, fled, and e- 
ven threw all their arms behind them. The Engliſh purſued for 
four miles, but diſgraced all the glories of the day, by giving no- 
quarter. 700 fell upon their ſide, and as many thouſands on that 
of the enemy *. Tyrconnel died ſoon after, lamenting, with his. 
laſt breath, the miſeries which he had brought upon his coun— 
try. 


Tux Iriſh retired to Limerick, the only place of ſtrength they 
had left, and reſolved to make their laſt ſtand there; either to 
give time for the French, whoſe return they now prayed for in 
vain, to relieve them, or to get good terms for themſelves from 
the Engliſh. Ginkell followed with as much haſte as he could, 
intending to increaſe the terror of victory by the uſe he was to 
make of it; and, in his march, took in all the places which lay 
in his way or around him, as faſt as his troops appeared before 
them. Gallway alone ſtood a ſiege of two days, and then its gar- 
riſon was permitted to go to Limerick, to add to the general con- 


fuſion and tamine of thoſe who were there already, 


LIuERICE conſiſted of two towns, divided by a branch of the 
Shannon; one upon the Engliſh lide of the river, called the Iriſh 
town; the other upon an iſland in the river, called the Engliſh town. 
The two were joined together by a bridge; and the Englith town 
was joined to the Iriſh ſide of the country by another bridge, called 
Thomond briage, which was detended by works on the lrifh 


* Gen, McKay's MS. Story, 136. Gazette, July 16. 
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fide of the river. Moſt of the Iriſh army were in theſe two towns; PAN II. 
but all the cavalry, in number 1500, and a few regiments of infan- Boo VI. 
try, were upon the Iriſh ſide of the Shannon, in order to procure WW 
proviſions for themſelves, and to prevent the Engliſh from paſling 1691. 
the river, which was only paſſable by boats. 


GIxEKELL fat down before Limerick upon the 2 5th of Auguſt, Ginkell's 
and made his approach upon the Engliſh ſide, by the fame pallage 1 1 
which King William had taken, and with the ſame want of op- ä 
poſition: For the Iriſh officers were afraid of diſheartening their 
troops with more defeats in the field, and put all their hopes in 
walls, the branches of the river, and in time. Ginkell ſpent the 
firſt week in providing ſecurity for himſelf, and cutting off the 
enemy from aſſiſtance: For theſe purpoſes, he drew a line of con- 
travallation behind his army, ordered the troops from all parts of 
Ireland to join him, and a ſmall 1quadron of ſhips of war which was 
then upon the coaſt, to ſail up the river and block up the town, 
and diſpatched different bodies of troops, to take in all the poſts 
around, poſſeſſed by the Iriſh, 


GIXKELL directed his batteries at firſt upon the Iriſh town. And his attacks. 
all men were in expectation of ſeeing ſoon the ſpectacle, which had 
been exhibited at Athlone, renewed, of two armies waging war a— 
gainſt each other within the ſame circuit of walls. But this. was not 
Ginkel!'s intention: He remembered the difficulties he had encoun— 
tered : And he now attacked the Iriſh town only, becauſe it ſtood 
on the ſame fide of the river with himſclf, and, by ſetting it on 
fire in different places, he hoped to get the inhabitants to betray 
it, or to oblige the garriſon to give it up. But the ſoldiers drove 
the inhabitants from the town, and, when the houtes were on fire, 
broke ito them tor plunder, inſtead of extinguiſhing the flames. 
Ginkell, therefore, removed his batteries to a Ration oppulite to the 
Engliſh town, but upon his own ſide of the river, from. whence: 
he could annoy both towns at once *, 


* Story, 2. 
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In ten days more, both towns were laid almoſt in aſhes, and the 
works of the Engliſh town next to the batteries almoſt deſtroyed, 
But Ginkell, having received intelligence, that, even although he 
ſhould paſs the river on that ſide, he would meet with wet foſſes 
betwixt it and the town, but that the works which guarded Tho- 


mond bridge were not ſo ſtrong as he had been made at firſt to 
believe, he reſolved to paſs the river, attack theſe works, and by 


commanding Thomond-bridge to block up the enemy from all ſup- 
plies of proviſions, In order to conceal his deſign, he feigned an 
intention to raiſe the ſiege, as his maſter had been forced to do two 
years before; and, to carry on the deception, he diſmounted his 
heavy cannon, and evacuated ſome of his works, The beſieged 
gave way to their joy by loud and repeated inſults and ſhouts &. 
Upon the approach of night, he moved a part of his army, as if he 
had been flying: But, when it grew dark, he turned ſuddenly to 
the river, a mile above the town, employed workmen during the 
night, to throw a bridge of pontons a-croſs, and began to paſs 
before he was diſcovered. The enemies cavalry guarded the paſſage, 
but their horſes were allowed to paſture during the night; and, as 
it was day-break when he paſled, the horſes had not been taken from 
graſs; ſo that the cavalry made only a faint oppoſition. 


AFTER this, he ſpent ſome days in p roviding ſecurity for his for- 
mer ſtations, now weakened by the diviſion of the army, and in 
forming communications betwixt the two ſides of the river; and 
then made an attack upon the works which commanded 'Tho- 
mond-bride. He carried them ſucceſſively in a few hours, and 
puſhed on for the bridge. The Iriſh fled along it: The Engliſh 
purſued behind : But the officer on guard, who was a Frenchman, 
apprehenſive that both might enter the town together, ordered the 
draw-bridge to be raiſed, and, by this means, expoſed the garriſon 
of the works, conſiſting of a thouſand men, to the ſwords of their 
enemies, and the waves of the Shannon, Almoſt all periſhed ; and 
the Engliſh made a lodgement within ten yards of the bridge f. 


Taz action of the French officer irritated the Iriſh to the higheſt 
* Gazette, Sept. 24. + Ibid, October 5, 
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degree: They exclaimed, © That the French, inſtead of acting the Parr II. 
& part of allies, were their moſt mercileſs enemies! The French Book VI. 
officers were alarmed by theſe complaints: And both parties, jealous \S Vw 
of each other, concurred in a deſire to capitulate, The propo- 1001. 

ſal was made next day, and the terms ſoon adjuſted : For Ginkell 

* had orders to end the war upon any conditions. It was agreed, 

that all the Iriſh then in Ireland, in the ſervice of James, The town 

ſhould be pardoned; that their eſtates and effects ſhould be reſto- 18 5 
red, and their attainders and outlawries reverſed; that none of r 
them ſhould be liable to actions of debt for deeds done by them in 
the courſe of war; and that all thoſe who inclined to go to France 
ſhould be landed there with their effects, at the expence of the Eng- 
liſh government. Lhele articles 4 came from Ginkell himſelf, No 24,000 Iriſh 
leſs than 14,000 men took advantage of the laſt of them, quit- «rg —wny 
ting, with a ſavage fury and joy, their native land, and confent- 

ing to become for ever the ſubjects of a foreign power, A few days 

after the capitulation, a French fleet of 18 ſhips of the line, with 

30,000 arms, and with ſtores of proviſions and ammunition, arrived 

upon the coaſt, imbittering, by the ſight of aſſiſtance, the reflection 

in the minds of thoſe to whom it was brought, that, by their mu- 

tual jealouſies and impatience, it was now become uleleſs. Gin— 

kell was honoured with the titles of Lord Agrim and Earl of Ath- 

lone, and Rouvigney with that of Lord Gallway, in commemora— 

tion of their ſervices, and of the places in which they had performed 

them. But the oflicers and ſoldiers remarked with duplcaſure, 

that no notice was taken of Talmaſh and wvifKay, becaute they 

were not foreigners. They were the more wipleaicu too, be- 

cauſe, in the liſt of the King's generals tor che eutuing year, they 

found, that eleven out of ſixteen were forcigners 4. lnmeviately 

after the capitulation of Limerick, the Iriſh war was declared at an 

end. And then only, at laſt, William became matter of his three 


kingdoms, 


Letter from the Lords Juſtices, to Lord Nottingham, May 29. in the paper- 
office. + Gazctte, October 8. Story, 2. 231. Journ. h. of come Nov- 
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Tus capitulation of Limerick was ſcarcely ſigned, when it be- 
came the univerſal ſubject of diſpute. The loyal part of the Iriſh, 
attentive to particular intereſt and paſſion, complained *, That 
„while they were ruined for their attachment to government, their 
« enemies had been helped to carry off their plunder with impu— 
* nity, had been pardoned, treated with honour, and even protected 
e againſt the common courſe of juſtice, for the crimes they had 
© committed.” In England, general intereſts were taken into the 
view, People reaſoned: *The example of all hiſtory ſhewed, that 
« the moſt deſperate enemies were exiles turning their arms a- 
« gainſt their countrymen, partly to remove all ſuſpicion of their 
fidelity from thoſe foreigners for whom they combated, and 
e partly, becauſe they were prompted by the two ſtrongeſt paſſions 
in human nature, ſenſe of injuries, and deſire of recovering the 
* intereſts which they had loſt. The communication of ſo many 
*« thouſand individuals with their friends and relations in Ireland, 
« would for ever continue the connection of that country with France,” 
But men, who conſidered the ſtate of Ireland at the time, and as it 
appeared immediately after, did juſtice to the neceſſity to which 
the King yielded. They remarked : “From the diſorders of war +, 
* no corns had been ſown in a great part of the lands of Ireland: 
And, according to the cuſtom of that country, the Iriſh f had 
carried all their cattle along with their army, which were long 
„ago deſtroyed, The number of French privateers at ſea, the ne- 
« ceſlity of preſſing for ſeamen at Briſtol, and the rigour of ſhips of 


« war in ſearch of prohibited goods, || had long prevented the Eng- 


« 11ſh or Scotch merchants from ſending proviſions to Ireland. Up— 
* on theſe accounts, had the Iriſh troops remained in their own 
© country, they muſt either have periſhed in filent miſery or 
« have armed themſelves with deſpair againſt human kind. The 
„French fleet, which had arrived upon the coaſt, almoſt whilſt the 
« articles of capitulation were ſigning, would not only have deſtroy- 
« ed the Engliſh ſquadron in the Shannon, and relieved Limerick, 


* Correſpondence of the Lords Juſtices with Lord Nottingham in the paper- 
office. + Story 2. 196. et paſſim. + Ibid. 2. p. 146. Eo, 
Letter 6th February 1691-2 from the Lords Juſtices to Lord Nottingham in 
the paper-office, and other letters there. 
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* but have blown up the civil war of Ireland anew; and the war 


in that country had already coſt the lives of 100,000 Britiſh BOOK VI. 


& ſubjects, the ruin of three times that number and ten millions 
of money . Cromwell, whoſe circumſtances were not ſo difli- 
„cult as the King's, had not ſcrupled, in order to get free of his 
enemies, to tranſport 40,000 Iriſh from their own country, 
* to fill all the armies of Europe with complaints of his cruelty, 
« and admiration of their own v-lour. Perhaps ſome pity too was 
„due to men who had been expoſed to forteiture and death by 
ce the Iriſh y-;cliament, unleſs they took ſide againſt King William; 
« and by the Engliſh parliament, if they did,” Meaſures which the 
King was obliged immediately to take, diſcovered the judgment 
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169m. 


of thoſe who reaſoned in this manner. For, from the want of 


proviſions + in Ireland, he was forced to allow ſome thouſands 
of the Iriſh army to go into the ſervice of the Emperor, to 
take multitudes of them into the Engliſh troops, to ſend the 
Danes to their own country almoſt as ſoon as the Iriſh had quitted 
theirs, and to carry almoſt all his regiments to England, as faſt 
as tranſports could be got for them 3. 


WinLE theſe decifive events paſſed in Ireland, the ſummer was 
ſpent, in the reſt of Europe, in actions betwixt the contederates 
and French, which were of little conſequence: For Louis XIV. 
conſcious of the ſuperiority of his enemies numbers, and con- 
vinced that obſervance of the rules of union ſeldom laſts long a- 
mong confederates, had reſolved, by lying upon the detentlive, to let 
the cloud paſs over him. His army pierced into Piedmont before 
the Germans could arrive to defend it: But, when they came, 
it retired. The German and French armies were equal upon the 
Rhine, and avoided mutual injury from mutual awe. In Flanders 


* Story 2. p 313. F Ibid. and Gazettes. 

+ The miſeries of Ireland from want of proviſions, and the weak ſtate of the 
King's affairs from the want of every thing, is ſtrongly painted in the correſpondence 
of Lord Gallway, and of the Lords Juſtices, with Lord Nottingham, in the paper- 
office. Many of the circumſtances, related in the account which I have given of 
this campaign, are taken from the ſame correſpondence, 
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Pan T II. William forced Marſhall Bouffliers to raiſe the bombardment of 
Book VI. Liege: And, on the other hand, when he quitted his army at 
WY the end of the campaign, the French defeated one part of it on its 
1691, march to Cambron, but deſerted the victory when they ſaw the o- 
ther come up to diſpute it. They acted the ſame defenſive part at 
ſea; Admiral Ruſſel attempting often, but in vain, to bring them 
to an action. Theſe were all the returns which the Engliſh re- 
ceived, for the four millions they had given to bring the war to 

an end, 


The parlia®= Bur William, preſuming upon the ſatisfaction which the reduc. 

EW tion of Ireland gave to his Engliſh ſubjects, demanded, in his ſpeech 

plies, at the opening of the parliament which he aſſembled at the end 
of the campaign, a fleet equal to that of laſt ſummer, and 65,000 
land-forces, for the ſervice of the enſuing year, although he was 
now diſburthened altogether of the Iriſh war. The ſudden and 
open manner of the demand prevented the concerts of oppoſition. 
Anſwers were given by both houſes which implied their acquieſcence; 
and, after ſome diſputes and ſome delays, the fupplies, which a- 
mounted to three millions and a half, were granted. The reſt of 
the ſeſſion was ſpent in ſome ſtruggles betwixt the houſes, concern. 
ing the intereſts of their reſpective orders in trials for treaſon ; in 
the beſt buſineſs of parliament, inquiries into the abuſes of employ- 
ment and ſervice*; and in thoſe attempts to procure popular laws, 
which, by a peculiar circumſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution, pave 
the way for the favourites of the people to force themſelves into 
the ſervice of the crown, and for others to take their places in pro- 
moting the ſame public ſervices for the ſame private ends, But moſt 
of theſe attempts were diſappointed, as uſually happens, in the houſe 
of lords, from the fear of popular innovations. One of them was 
indeed checked by the King himſelf: A bill paſſed both houſes, to 
make the ſalaries and offices of the judges for life, But the King, 
even at this great æra of liberty, refuſed his aſſent, leaving room 
for a ſucceeding monarch to give unaſked, to the wiſhes of his 
people, what William had refuſed to their prayers f. 


Journ. h. of com. and Ralph, anno 1691. In the beginning of the pre- 


ſent reign, his Majeſty deſired, that the offices of the judges might be made for 
life, and it was done. 
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WILLIAM adjourned the parliament in February, in order to PART II. 
go to Holland, in his way to the army: But, before he went, he BOOK VI. 
made more alterations at court in favour of the tories; and, among 
others, brought Lord Rocheſter, and Sir Edward Seymour, into 1691. 

8 The King 
the privy council, two perſons who, beyond all others, had op- 


i goes to Hol- 
poſed his elevation to the throne. land. 


Dvuxixs this winter, an incident happened in Scotland, which Maſſacre of 
Glenco du- 
i:flamed almoſt all that country againſt the new government. ring the 
This incident 1s commonly known by the name of The maſſacre of Winter. 
Glenco, Upon the diſcovery of the firſt conſpiracy, in the ſpring 
of the year 1690, Lord 1 arbet, to ſhow his ſenſe of the King's mer— 
cy, had ſuggeſted a project of prevailing upon the attainted high- 
land clans, to lay down thoſe arms which they had taken up under 
Lord Dundee, and which they had never ſince intirely quitted &. 
And Lord Breadalbane, who had probably concerted the project p..Þ.c.. 
with him, offered to carry it into execution. Breadalbanc's offers banc's trea- 
had been the more readily accepted by government, becauſe it was eee ee 
known he had more credit with the highlanders than any man 8 5 
in dcotland, and becauſe there were ſurmiſes at the time of a 
French invaſion upon that country. But the project took not 
place, becauſe Sir 'Thomas Livingſtone ſoon after gained tome 
advantages over the highlanders; and becauſe, hearing that the 
invauon was to reach no tarther than England, they remained 
quiet in their own country in the ſummer, in order to ſave them 
ſelves from the incurſions of the troops during that ſeaſon. But 
winter was no ſooner come, than they recommenced their hoſtili- 
ties. Upon this, Lord Breadalbane renewed the offer of his ſervice, 
and ſent a ſcheme for ſettling the highlands, to Sir John Dalrym- 
ple, ſecretary of ſtate, who was then attending his maſter in 
Flanders, The ſcheme was, that a pardon, and L. 12,000 ſhould be 
given to the highlanders in arms, moſt of which money was to be 
applied to diſcharge the claims of the Earl of Argyle + upon their 
eſtates; and that penſions ſhould be given to all the highland chief- 


General M*RKay's M. S8. correſpondence with King William and Lord 
Portland. M. S. correſpondence betwixt Lord Stair and Lord Breadalbane, 


and relative papers. f Ibid. 
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tains in Scotland, under a condition of their holding 4000 of 
their people diſciplined for war, and ready at a call, to ſerve at 
home or abroad: A plan of much wiſdom, and by which, had it 
been carried into execution, the rebellions in the years 1715 and 
1745 might have been prevented, with the five hundredth part of the 
expence which it coſt the Engliſh nation to defeat them. Sir John 
Dalrymple readily adopted it, and laid it before the King, who 
ſent for Lord Breadalbane to Flanders to adjuſt the terms. Breadal- 
bane returned into Scotland, and brought the treaty with the at- 
tainted highlanders near to a concluſion *: A proclamation was 
publiſhed in the autumn of the year 1691, which declared, that all 
rebels, who took the oaths to the government before the firſt of 
January enſuing, ſhould be pardoned. 


Tu Duke of Hamilton, in the mean time, either from envy a- 
gainſt Lord Breadalbane, and Sir John Dalrymple, or becauſe he 
believed he could make better terms for his maſter, ſent emiſſaries 
into the highlands, to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. The 
highland chieftains played a double game +: They wrote to the 
late King for his permiſſion to make a treaty, promiſing to him, 
that they would obſerve it no longer than it was for his intereſt : 
And, at the ſame time, to create jealouſies in William of his ſer- 
vants, and amongſt his ſervants themſelves, they gave information 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and to the enemies of Lord Breadalbane, 
Lord Stair, and his ſon, that Breadalbane had concurred with them, . 
in the terms upon which they had aſked James's conſent to the 
treaty. Upon this, accuſations were preſented to the privy coun- 
cil and the parliament, and ſent to the King againſt Breadalbane. 
And General M*cKay f, blown up with the honour which he had 
acquired in his own profeſſion in Ireland, wrote letters underhand 
to the King, and Lord Portland, againſt Lord Breadalbane, and Sir 
John Dalrymple moſt of which were communicated to the laſt of 
theſe perſons, William, who was ſteady to thoſe whom he truſt- 


Record of Scottiſh privy council, Auguſt 8. 26. 27. 1691. + Manu- 
ſcript-correſpondence betwixt Lord Breadalbane and Lord Stair, t General 
M*Kay's correſpondence, and Lord Stair's, with Lord Braedalbane. 
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ed, received the accuſations with diſregard, ſaying, with his uſual PART II. 
brevity, “ Men who manage treaties, muſt give fair words &.“ Book VI. 


A 


1691. 
BuT Breadalbane retained deep in his mind the ſenſe of the Breadal- 


highlanders breach of faith, and of the injury which they had at- 3 * 
tempted againſt him: He communicated his own paſſions to Sir revenge. 
John Dalrymple: And the King, who had been long teazed, and 
ſtopped in purſuits which he had more at heart, by the turmoils 
of Scotland, was himſelf irritated. A new ſcheme + was ſuggeſted 
by Lord Breadalbane, adopted by the ſecretary, and aſſented to by 
the King, for cutting off all the highland rebels, who ſhould not 
take the oaths tothe new government, within the time preſcribed by 
the proclamation, The mode of the execution was intended to be, 
by what was called in Scotland, © Letters of fire and ſword:” An in- 
human, but a legal weapon, in the law of that country, againſt at- 
tainted rebels. The order was ſent down to the privy-council, 
which, without remonſtrating againſt it, appointed a committee 
to carry it into execution f ; and ordered money, a ſhip, and other 
military preparations for that purpoſe. Breadalbane, Tarbet, and 
Argyle ||, had privately agreed to give their aſſiſtance, if neceſſary. 
The King's troops F were properly poſted. The Marquis of Athole, 
who, by means of General M*Kay **, had, for ſome time, been pay- 
ing court to the new government, had tt an hundred men ready. 
And there is reaſon to believe, that ſome of theſe Lords were flat- 
tered with the proſpect of part of the rebels eſtates. It is proba- 
ble, that ſome of the privy-council gave warning to the rebels of 
their danger. For all the attainted chieftains, with their people ff, took 


* One of the accuſations againſt Lord Brcadalbzne, was, that he had adviſed 
General Cannon to continue in the mountains, and to increaſe his army, before he 
went down to the low countries. When it was read to the Kin g, he ſmiled, and 
ſaid, *I am very glad Cannon did not take his advice. + Manuſcript-cor- 
reſpondence betwixt Lord Stair and Lord Breadalbane. In one of Lord Stair's let- 
ters to Lord Breadalbane, he calls it,“ Your mauling ſcheme ” Record of 
Scottiſh privy-council, January 16. 19. 1691-2. ) Manuſcript-correſpondence 
vetwixt Lord Breadalbane and Lord Stair, and relative papers 
Records of Scottiſh privy-council, 16th January, “ General M*Kay's manu- 
ſcript-correſpondence with Lord Portland. ++ Records of Scottiſh privy- coun- 
cil, 19th January. t+ Gazette, January 14. 
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the oaths before the time prefixed, except one. That one was 
M-Donald of Glenco, - | 


GLEnco, with all his clan, was peculiarly obnoxious to Lord 
Breadalbane, becauſe there had been frequent wars betwixt their 
families. And Sir John Dalrymple thought, that mercy would be 
thrown away upon them, becauſe they had been in the irreclaimable 
habit of making incurſions into the low-countries for plunder, and 
becauſe he had himſelf obtained a pardon for them from King Wil- 
liam, when one of the tribe having diſcovered his accomplices in 
a crime, the reſt had tied him to a tree, and every man'of the 
tribe had ſtabbed him with a durk, Glenco the chieftain giving 
the firſt blow. 


GLExCo went, upon the laſt day of December, to Fort-. William, 
and defired the oaths to be tendered to him by the governor of 
the fortreſs. But, as that officer was not a civil magiſtrate, he re- 
fuſed to adminiſter the oaths. Glenco then went to Inverary, the 
county-town, to take them before the ſheriff of the county; but, by 
bad weather, was prevented trom reaching it, until a few days atter 
the term preſcribed by the proclamation was elapled. The ſheriff 
ſcrupled at firſt, but was prevailed upon at laſt to receive his alle- 
giance, Advantage was taken of Glenco's not having complied 
literally with the terms of the proclamation ; aud a warrant for 
proceeding to execution was procured from the King, which was. 
ſigned both above and below with his own hand. 


'Ta1s warrant was executed with many circumſtances of extreme 
rigour. Sir John Dalrymple gave orders, that the executiou ſhould 
be effectual, and without any previous warning. For this purpoſe, 
in the month of February, two companies went, not as enemies, 
but as friends, to take quarters in the valley of Glenco, where 
all the clan lived; a vailey famous, in the traditions of highlanders, 
for the reſidence of Fingal, and which, by an odd coincidence, 
ſignifies, in the Celtic language,“ The valley of tears” Io conceal 
the intention the better, the ſoldiers were of their own lineage, 
highlanders of Lord Argyle's regiment ; and the commanding of- 
ficer, Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, was uncle to the wife of one 
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of Glenco's ſons. All were received with the rude but kind ho- PAN T II. 


ſpitality of the country. They continued in the vall:y near a fort- 
night; and then, in the night-time, roſe to butcher their hoſts. Cap- 
tain Campbell had ſupped and played at cirds with 3lenco's fami— 
ly the evening before, Thirty-eight men were ſlain. The reſt 
would have ſhared the ſame fate, had not the alarm een given by 
one of Glenco's ſons, who over-heard one of the ſoldiers ſay to an- 
other, © He liked not the work: He feared not to fight the Mac- 
donalds in the field, but had ſcarcely courage to kill them in their 
« ſleep: But their officers were anſwerable for the deed, not they.” 
This execution made the deeper impreſſion, becauſe the King 
would not permit any of thoſe who were concerned in it to be pu- 
niſhed, conſcious that in their cauſe, his own was involved. 


WILLIAM had many enemies in Scotland upon another account. 
The abolition of prelacy had provoked moſt of the higher 
ranks in that country *. And Lord Crawford, a bigotted preſby. 
terian, who for ſome time after the revolution was preſident of the 
council, had, by ejecting the epiſcopal clergy, with many circum. 
ſtances of ſeverity +, added feuel to the flame. William made af. 
terwards ſome advances to the epiſcopal party, But theſe, with. 
out gaining them, had loſt him ſome of the preſbyterians. So that 
Scotland was ripe for any miſchief. 


* The perſon who perſuaded King William to ſettle preſbytery in Scotland was 


Carſtairs. The two arguments he uſed were, 1ſt, That the preſbyterians were in 
general whigs; and, 2dly, That his protecting preſbytery in Scotland would, 
without giving the alarm to the church in England, ſhew the difſenters of that 
country what they might expect from him, when he ſhould have it in his power 
to ſerve them. The Reverend Mr M*Cormack, in whoſe hands Carſtairs's papers 
are, gave me the heads of his diſcourſe to King William, the freedom of which 
does equal honour to him who ſpoke and to him who liſtened to it. 

+ Burnet, 29. 64. 87.,—Gazette, Auguſt 8. 1689, General M*Kay's M. 8. 
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3 
Trench Preparations. 
Preparations in England and Holland. 
Admiral RuſſePs Correſpondence with 
James. —Villiam and Fames's Suſpicions of thoje whom they em- 
ploy. —— The Princeſs diſgraced. Bad Fortune of the French Fleet, 
and good Fortune of the alited Fleets, The Queen's Meſſage to the 
Fleet. The Fleets meet off La Hogue. Operations of the 1/t Day. 
State of the bleets during the Night. — Operations of the 2d 
Day,— — Of the zd and 4th Days ———Of the two laſt Days. 
Unhappy Condition James. 


trigues of Fames in the Court of England. 
James's Declaration, 


—— Anxieties in England. 


— 


2 year 1692 was ſignalized by events which are amongſt 


the moſt important in the annals of England. The reduc- 


tion of ireland made the French ſenſible, too late, of their impoli- 


4 in- tic parſimony in loſing a kingdom, whoſe diviſions could no long- 
vaſion, 


er be of uſe to them. The reflection, that, inſtead of annoying 
others, as uſual, they had themſelves been obliged, by ſea and by 
land, to lie laſt ſummer upon the defenſive; the proſpect that 
William, und ſtrated by Ireland, and ſupported by the great 
ſupplies which parliament had given him, would employ his whole 
force againſt France, and even make that invaſion upon her *, 
which in a ſpeech to his parliament the laſt winter he lad inſinuated 


Dr Campbell, 3. 59; 
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he had in view the conſideration of the intrinſic weight of En- PAR II. 
gland in the ſcale of Europe, and of the dignity which the rank of Boo « VII. 
King beſtowed upon the Prince of Orange; all concurred to con- 


vince Louis XIV, that he could not venture too much upon the 
chance of dethroning King William; and determined his reſolution, . 
to make one great effort, for an invaſion of England in favour of 
his rival, | 


Maxx circumſtances preſented themſelves, which made his hopes 
of ſucceſs in the attempt as fair, as the motives which impelled him 
to make it were cogent. Diſſatisfactions were remarked in all 
parts of the three kingdoms; and theſe, among a people, who, 
under the right of being angry with government when they pleaſe, 
often ſeem ſo when they are not, appeared, in the eyes of foreign- 
ers, much greater than they were. The oſſicers of the army, who 
are accuſtomed to complain of the want of preferment, becauſe 
their complaints carry an implication of their merits, now imputed 
every diſappointment to foreign influence; and being apt, from 
their manners, to take the lead in all converſation, and, from their 
want of occupation, to mingle in all companies, they ſpread their 
own diſcontents every where among others. In the fleet there 
was no room for the ſame jealouſies, becauſe there was not the 
ſame competition; yet many of the officers and ſeamen remembered 
with regrete a maſter, who had affected to be called * the ſea- 
« man's friend.” The loyal part of the Iriſh had become remiſs 
in their zeal for government, becauſe it had not complied with 
their paſſions; and the reſt of that people were ready to for- 
get the faith they had plighted, and the intereſts of their country, 
amidſt their attachment to their party and their religion. The 
Scotch were in a phrenzy of rage, upon account of what had lately 
paſſed in their country. In England, a great part of the whigs 
was blinded by reſentment and envy ; and the people in general 
were diſguſted by the continuance of a war unattended with glo- 
ry, and provoked by taxes which they thought they could not 
bear, only becauſe they had never born them before. Yet, at this 
period of multiphed diſcontent, a ſingular ſtate of party was ex- 

B b | 
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thers, the Lords Nottingham and Rocheſter, the moſt ſuſpected, 
were the firmeſt. 


Bur James and the French King derived their chief hopes of 


verge of the court of England itſelf, In the end of the year 1690, 
James had ſent over into England Colonel Bulkley, whoſe daugh.. 
ter was married to the Duke of Berwick, and Colonel Sackville, 
who, while a member of parliament, had been puniſhed by the 
houſe of commons, for ridiculing the popiſh plot. Their inſtruc- 
tions were to find out with certainty the ſentiments of his for- 
mer ſervants, Bulkley firſt ſounded Lord Godolphin, but found' 
him ſhy. He next applied himfelf to Lord Hallifax, who was o- 
pen and cordial, and who deſired him to let Godolphin know his 
ſentiments. Godolphin, upon this, renewed his ancient connec- 


tions, declared his repentance of thoſe which he had forined with 
the new government, and, in teſtimony of it, offered, ſo ſoon as the 
King ſhould return from the congreſs at the Hague, to quit the pu- 
blic ſervice, in which he had been lately replaced as firſt Lord of 
the treaſury, Immediately after, he wrote to William, that he 
was to reſign, and ſhewed Bulkley that Prince's anſwer, which in- 
treated him not to take a ſtep ſo prejudicial to their mutual inte- 
reſts, In the mean time, Sackville had the ſame ſucceſs with Lord 
Marlborough. The connections of that Lord with the Duke of 
Berwick, who was his nephew, and with Lord Tyrconnel, who 
was married to his wite's fiſter, together with the tenderneſs 
which he had continually expreſſed for the late King, and for thoſe 
who ſuffered in his cauſe, had kept him alwiſe on decent terms with 
that Prince's adherents. He was the firſt perſon. who gave them 
the intelligence of William's intention to go to Ireland, and the 
chief perſon to give them timely warnings to provide for their 
ſafeties, whenever any warrant of the privy council, of which he 
was a member, was directed againſt them. Yet the great ſervice 
he performed at Cork and Kingſale ſuſpended the expectations 
which James had entertained from ſuch beginnings. But, upon 


the arrival of Sackville, Lord Marlborough entered into engage- 
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ments with him. Upon the roth of January 1690-1, he wrote a PAR T II. 
letter to James, in which he begged a line from himſelt, and an- Boo k VII. 


other from his Queen, expreſling their forgiveneſs of his offences: 
And, in the ſame letter, he aſſured James, that Lady Marlborough 
could bring the Princeſs Anne back to her duty. James gave him 
what he deſired. Upon the 2oth of May, of that year, he wrote a 
ſecond letter to James, in which he aſked, that a power might be 
ſent him to give promiſes of. pardon in James's name, alledging, 
that Lord Caermarthen, Lord Shrewſbury, and others, ſtood off 
from diſtruſt of forgiveneſs. This demand having been alſo com- 
plied with, Shrewſbury was brought to make an offer of his ſer- 
vices to James: But Caermarthen acted a cautious part, neither 
giving nor refuſing promiſes ; becauſe, in all probability *, he had 
reſolved to obſerve a neutrality, in caſe James, with the aſſiſtance 
of French force, ſhould return into England. Marlborough advi- 
ſed James to urge Godolphin to continue in the ſervice of King 
William, and to urge Shrewſbury to enter into it a-new, that both 
might have it in their power the more effectually to ſerve their old 
maſter, A meſſage was once brought, in Marlborough's name, which 
imported, that he would prevail upon the Engliſh troops in Flanders 
to revolt: But, when he was reminded to keep his promiſe, he an- 
{wered, that the meſſage had been miſunderſtood by the perſon 
who carried it. He alſo raiſed ſome expectations of bringing the 
army to a revolt in England; but afterwards owned, that the 
thing was impoſlible, unleſs James was himſelf to appear: And 
then he preſſed for an invaſion of 20,000 men from France, with 
that Prince at their head; often repeating, that all ſchemes of re- 
placing him upon the throne, without a great army from France, 
were viſionary, Captain Lloyd was the perſon who carried theſe 
letters and meflages. Admiral Ruſſel was about the ſame time 
drawn into the cabal, from ideas of getting better terms for t 
nation from a Prince in exile, than he thought couldgþe expectẽ 
from one already upon the throne, Rear - Admiral Carter follow- 
ed his example. And, in the end, the Princeſs Anne joined the 


'* This is very probable from ſome circumſtances in the themoirs of Sir John 
Rereſby, who was his particular friend. 
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fame party; inſtigated by a reſentment againſt the King and Queen, 
which ſhe miſtook for a return of duty to her father. 


To adjuſt the terms which James was to give to the nation, Lord 
Middleton was the perſon ſent over to England ; partly becauſe he 
was nearly allied to Shrewſbury *, but more becauſe in his office 
of ſecretary of ſtate to James, both in England and France, he had 
been noted for adviſing his maſter to lenient meaſures. Some time 
was ſpent in adjuſting the terms; becauſe the whigs, and parti- 


cularly Ruſſel, contended for conceſſion after conceſſion, for the 


French pre- 
parations. 


ſecurity of the conſtitution: Louis XIV. was once obliged to 
interpoſe, in order to overcome the reluctancies of James, ſuggeſt- 
ing, that, „if he was once upon his throne, he would find more 
« complaiſance from his ſubjects, than he was at preſent to ex- 
« pect.” At length, all things were ſettled : And the French King 
got aſſurances, that the army would be directed by Marlborough, 


the fleet by Ruſſel, and a great part of the church by the Princeſs. 
Anne. 


As it was known, that the Dutch and the Engliſh fleets never 
Joined until the beginning of ſummer, it was concerted, that the 
invaſion ſhould be made in the middle of March; and, for this. 
purpoſe, the French made their preparations early and ſuddenly, 
In the beginning of January, they began to equip one fleet at Tou- 
lon, and another at Breſt, with ſeveral ſhips at Rochefort, and Port 
Lewis; and ſent diſpatches to all the other veſſels of war within 
reach, to repair to the ſame ports. It was intended, that this 
whole force, when joined, ſhould amount to 75 ſhips of the line. 
Soon after, they recalled all their privateers, and laid an embargo 
upon all their merchantmen, in order to man this fleet, and hired 
300 tranſports for carrying the army, In the beginning of March, 
20,000 men, of which one half were Iriſh, either formerly or lately 
tranſported into France, marched down to the coaſt of Normandy; 
and all their officers received orders to repair inſtantly to their 
poſts, Monſ. D'Etrees haſtened to take the command of the fleet 


* He was married to Shrewſbury's aunt. 
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at Toulon, and Monſ. Tourville of that at Breſt ; and both ſqua- Parr II. 
drons were ordered to join under the laſt of theſe officers *, Com. BOOK VII. 
munications were ſettled with James's partiſans in England : Two A 
regiments of horſe were privately prepared in the city; and eight * 
of horſe and foot, in the ſame manner, levied, appointed, and 

armed in Lancaſhire. In Ireland + it was obſerved, that multitudes 

of the Roman catholics quitted their habitations, ran from pro- 

vince to province to hold conſultations together, and were in con- 

tinual fluctuation of action and ſpirits; certain indications, that 

they were preparing for ſome great deſign. In Scotland many new 

friends to James joined themſelves to the old ones; and both wait- 

ed with impatience to revenge the injuries which they pretended 

had been done to their country, 


Wurm the French preparations were near compleated, James pu- James's de- 
bliſhed a declaration, drawn by Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, in dlaration. 
which he promiſed, that all eccleſiaſtical preferments ſhould be 
confined to members of the church of England : But, with regard 
to ſecurities for the liberties of the nation, his words, though fair, 
were general and indefinite. With a view to entice all men by 
the hopes of impunity, the declaration contained a general pardon 
with a very few exceptions. Lord Marlborough was, at his own 
deſire, together with the Duke of Ormond, excepted from the 
pardon, the more effectually to conceal their ſecret connections, 

But the Lords Godolphin, Hallifax, Shrewſbury, and Admiral Ruſ- 
ſel, took not the ſame precaution, becauſe they had not the ſame 
depth of diſſimulation. 


Wirz equal grandeur, preparations were made in England and Preparations. | 
Holland, to oppoſe the invaſion, The firſt ſymptom of alarm in 6 ne 
England appeared in the beginning of February, when a proclama- 1 
tion, ſurpriſing to free: men, was publiſhed, which ordered all the 
ſeamen of the nation f, to offer themſelves to be inliſted, with 
threats of puniſhment if they did not. Immediately after, advice- 
boats were diſpatched to all the ſcattered ſquadrons which were 


* Gazettes. + Letter of the Lords Juſtices to Lord Nottingham, May 
14. 1692, in the paper-ofhice. 4 Gazette, February 4. 
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within reach, to repair home for the defence of their country; and 
others were ſtationed to cruize off the enemy's ports, and mark e- 
very motion they made, All the ſhips at home were equipped or 
repaired, Five new ones of the largeſt fizes were built, and with 
ſo much diſpatch, that one of them of 106 guns went to ſea the 
tenth day after ſhe was launched “. Alarmed with the danger 


which threatened England, different Dutch ſquadrons were haltily 
got ready at Amſterdam, in the Maefe, in North Holland, and in 


Zealand, The command of both navies was committed to Admi- 
ral Ruſſel f. | 


In this way, during all the ſpring, the three greateſt maritime 
powers of the world exerted every nerve of naval ſtrength ; and 
the reſt of Europe ſtood amazed, and anxious to ſee the fate of 
an expedition, which was in all probability to determine in 
whoſe hands the dominion of the ſea ſhould be atterwards lod- 


ged. 


James goes 
to Norman- 
dy, and 
Louis to 
Flanders, 


Anxieties in 
England, 


Bur, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the French, their fleets 
were not got ready in March as they expected; and therefore 
James did not ſet out from St Germains for Normandy, until the 
21 of April. A few days after he was gone, Louis left Verſailles, 
to take upon him the command of his army in Flanders ; ſecure, 
that, if the King of England ſent his troops back from thence to 
defend their own country, he muſt weaken his army, and, if he did 
not, that he muſt leave his kingdom expoſed. By a long and un- 
uſual courſe of adverſe winds, James was detained four weeks up- 
on the coaſt of Normandy, 


Tn length of this interval added the pains of anxiety to 
thoſe of fear, which, upon the proſpe& of a foreign attack, are 
felt more in England than in other countries; becauſe the Engliſh 
are leſs expoſed to it, and have almoſt only one reſource a- 
gainſt it. Men derived terror even from the preparations 
which were made to remove it: For, from the greatneſs of 
theſe, they inferred the greatneſs of their own danger, In this 

* Gazette, April 28. + Gazettes. 
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ſtate of the minds of all, ſeveral regiments were recalled from PAR I II. 
Flanders; others, deſtined for that country, were ordered to ſtop Book VII. 
on their march; the militia was raiſed all over the kingdom “; ma.. 
ny ſuſpected perſons were ſecured, proclamations iſſued againſt o- 1692. 
thers, and all papiſts removed ten miles from London: A camp 

was marked out betwixt Petersfield and Portſmouth. Orders were 

given to drive the cattle fifteen miles up the country, upon the 

fight of a French fleet. Scotland was put into an unuſual poſture 

of defence; for the troops were incamped, the whole militia of 

the ſouthern counties was raiſed, and the few of the highland chief- 

tains, who were known to be loyal, were inveſted with powers al- 

moſt dictatorial over the reſt f. That country was ſuſpected the 

more, becauſe the Duke of Hamilton, irritated by the neglects he 

had met with from government, had f, ſince the beginning of 

January, retired from his feat of Preſident of the council; and 

all the perſuaſions of the Engliſh and Scottiſh miniſters, and of 

his friend, Mr Fletcher of Salton, who, thongh equally neglected, 

now rung 1n his ears the dangers of his country, could not bring 

him back |]. Ireland alone was left to its own fate, becauſe it was 
impoſſible to ſecure it F. And the meeting of parliament which. 

had been appointed for May was poſtponed. 


DuxinG this interval, Admiral Ruſſel got time to renew his SON 
j : n uſſel's cor- 
correſpondence with James. tie made two propoſals to that Prince, reſpondence 
deſiring him to make his choice. One was, that the invaſion ſhould with James. 


be delayed until winter, and he promiſed, if that was complied 


* Books of privy-council, May 5. + Record of Scottiſh privy-council, 
April 30. May 2. f. 9. 13. t Ibid. | The Duke of Hamilton 
came next year into the ſervice of the government; and it was. chiefly owing to 
the perfuaſions of Mr Fletcher. $ From the correſpondence of the Lords Juſtices 
with Lord Nottingham, in the paper-office it appears, that a proclamation had been | | 
made, on the 4th February 1692, for the Iriſh to bring in their arms, with threats | 
that thoſe who did not, ſhould loſe the benefit of the capitulation of Limerick; but it 
was not obeyed : On the 4th of May, the militia was ordered to diſarm the coun- 
try: But the Lords Juſtices, in their letters, expreſs great fears, leſt the militia, under 
authority of this order, might plunder the country, and create new hoſtilities. 
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with, that he would, in the intermediate ſpace, diſmiſs ſeveral of 
his captains, and give their commands to officers who were better 
aſſected to James, The other was, if the intended invaſion ſhould 
proceed juſt now, that Ruſſel would give an opportunity to the 
French fleet to ſail for England, by employing his own in a diſ- 
embarkation of troops upon the coaſt of France, In teſtimony of 
his ſincerity in the laſt of theſe propoſals *, he applied in England 
for leave to make a deſcent at St Maloes. But, in all his cor- 
reſpondence, he entreated James to prevent the two fleets from 
meeting, and gave warning, that, as he was an officer and an 
Engliſhman, it behoved him to fire upon the firſt French ſhip that 
he met, although he ſaw James upon the quarter-deck, Ruſſel 
made uſe of the ſame interval of time, to complain of that Prince's 
breach of treaty, in neglecting, in his declaration, to make pro- 
viſion for the ſecurity of the freedom of the ſubject. To pleaſe 
him, another more explicite and more ample was prepared. 


IT is a ſingular circumſtance, that, at this period, James diſ- 
truſted the ſincerity of the men, on whoſe aſſurances he proceed- 
ed, and that William made uſe of the ſervices of ſome, of whoſe 


Y inſincerity he had intelligence. When James conſidered the ju. 


ſtice of the informations with which Marlborough ſupplied him, 


he believed that Lord to be ſincerely attached to him: But, when he 
reflected upon the breach of his promiſes, with regard to the 


revolt of the army, he ſuſpected, that he meant a ſecond time to 


betray him. He ſometimes believed, that Ruſſel's views were 
not ſo much directed to ſerve him, as from republican principles, 
to degrade monarchy in his perſon : And, at other times, he ſuſ- 
pected, that Ruſſel played a double game; if he miſled the French 
fleet, to plead merit with him, and if he met it, to ſecure the ſame 
advantage with his rival. His ſuſpicions were increaſed by the 
conduct of the whigs ; becauſe, although their leaders were permit - 


ted to give him aſſurances, from a great body of their friends, 


yet they were not left at liberty to give him a liſt of their 


* Burchet, 
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-ames, Upon William's return from Holland, after the battle of PAN r I. 
La Hogue, he reproached * Lord Godolphin with the correſpon- TY TT 
dence he carried on, Godolphin denied it : But the King put a 1692. 
letter into his hand, written by Godolphin to James, which had 

been ſtolen from that Prince's cabinet, and deſired him to reflect 

upon the treachery of thoſe he was truſting, and the mercy that 

was ſhown him: A generoſity of proceeding which attached Go - 
dolphin for ever after to his maſter, William aſked Lord Shrewſ- 

bury about the ſame time, Why he had quitted his ſervice?” 
Shrewſbury anſwered, © Becauſe his meaſures had not correſpon- 

* ded with his promiſes to the nation.“ The King looking ſted- 

faſtly upon him, ſaid, « My Lord, have you no other reaſon ?” 

The other anſwered, © He had not.” William then aſked, « When 

« he had laſt ſeen Sir James Montgomery?“ Shrewſbury faultered, 

but recovering himſelf, ſaid, © He could not help ſeeing people 

« who called at his door, but that his principles were loyal.” «I 

* know yon to be a man of honour”, replied the King, „I will 

“ believe what you fay : But remember what you have ſaid, and 

that I truſt to it:“ And, without waiting for an anſwer, quitted 

the room. It 1s likewiſe reported, that, at an after period, when 

it was of conſequence to King William, to make the world believe 

he was not deſerted entirely by the whig-party,. he ſent a co- 

lonel of the guards to let Shrewſbury know, that he had orders: 

either to conduct him to the tower, on account of his connections 

with James, or to leave with him the ſecretary's ſeals f. Lord: 
Marlborough was, indeed, firſt diſmiſſed from his employments, and 
afterwards ſent to the tower, while the preſent invaſion was de- 
pending; but theſe precautions were neceſſary, becauſe there was 

no medium betwixt putting it out of his power to do miſchief, and 

truſting the fate of the kingdom in his hands f. It is reported, 


] take this anecdote from r port; but, it is a report ſo univerſal, that I imagine 
nobody diſbelieves it. + I found this anecdote in memoirs which the late 
Lord Balcarras ſhewed me, written by himſelf. He had it from Lord Bollingbroke,, | = 
and the Field-Marfſhal Earl of Stair, whoſe Lady was aunt to Lord Balcarras. | 
+ Sir John Fenwick one of James's Generals, whoſe confeſſions to King William: | | 
wereall true, uſed theſe words in his laſt ſpeech : *I do call almighty God to witneſs, 
« that I received the knowledge of what 1s contained in theſe papers, that I gave 
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that, before his impriſonment, his Lady had diſcovered to her ſiſto- 
Lady Tyrconnel, a deſign for an attack upon Dunkirk, which had 
been communicated by the King, only to Lord Marlborough, and 
to two others; and that the King, when he reproached him, ſaid &: 
* You have put more confidence in your wife, than I did in mine.” 
Yet, at an after period, he reſtored Lord Marlborough to his rank, 
and employed him in great ſervices, partly from that indulgence 
for recent prejudices, to which he yielded more than moſt of his 
ſubjects, and partly becauſe he found his buſineſs done better by 
that Lord, than by any other perſon. There 1s great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that Rear- Admiral Carter + received, at this time, orders from 
the Queen, to cultivate his connections with James, in order to diſ- 
cover the deſigns of that Prince, and to enable others to diſappoint 
them. Perhaps ſome may think, and I have heard it ſaid, that Lord 
Godolphin, Lord Marlborough, and Ruſſel had the ſame permiſ- 
ſion. What their views were, is only known to that God, who is 
the great ſearcher of hearts; but I have related their actions, ac- 
cording to evidence J have ſeen, which I cannot diſtruſt, 


* to a great man that came to me in the tower, both from letters and meſſages that 
& came from France; and he told me, when I read them to him, that the Prince of 
« Orange had been acquainted of molt of theſe things before.” 

King William probably knew of the intrigues of Bulkley, Lloyd, and Lord Mid- 
dleton. For, in the books of the privy-council, May 3. 1692, there is a warrant 
to ſeize them, In the ſame books, 23d June of that year, the names of Hallifax, 
Shrewſbury, and Marlborough, are ſtruck out of the council-book, And the 
warrant for ſeizing Marlborough in the books, May 3. of that year, bears, That 
he was charged with high-treaſon, and for abetting and adhering to their Majeſties 
© enemies.“ 


The Dutcheſs of Marlborough, in the account of her conduct publiſhed by her, 


| imputes the impriſonment of her Lord partly to the friendſhip of the Princeſs Anne 


for herſelf, and partly to the falſe accuſation of Young, But the firſt of theſe cir- 
cumſtances could not be the foundation of a warrant of committment for high-trea- 
ſon againſt her Lord. And, with regard to the other, Lord Marlborough was de- 
tained in the tower, after Young's impoſture was detected, and until the French in- 
vaſion was defeated. It is difficult to reconcile the Dutcheſs's ſincerity with her 
denial of Lord Marlborough's intrigues with James, unleſs we can ſuppoſe, (a thing 
not impoſſible), that he did not truſt her with them. 


The other ſide of the queſtion. + Ralph and the authorities he quotes, 
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Bor it was much more difficult to reſolve upon the conduct PAR 2 M. 


which it was prudent for the King and Queen to obſerve, with re- Boos VII 
gard to the Princeſs. For, to uſe rigours againſt the preſumptive N 
heir to the crown upon ſuſpicion, and upon ſuſpicion of corre- Diſgrace of 
ſponding with her father, would have raiſed equally the indigna- the Princeſs 
tion and the pity of the nation. And, on the other hand, to leave _ 

her in poſſeſſion of all the weight of her condition to be employed 

againſt themſelves, appeared imprudent. In this ſtate of difficulty, 

meaſures, as uſually happens in all difficult caſes, were followed, 

which were prompted from time to time by temper, not determi- 

ned by previous reflection. From one of the Princeſs's letters to 

Lady Marlborough, it appears *, that the night before Lord Marl- 

borough was diſmiſſed, the Queen threatened the Princeſs with the 

loſs of her revenue. Afterwards, upon her bringing Lady Marlbo- 

rough to court, during the diſgrace of Lord Marlborough, the 

Queen inſiſted, that the Princeſs ſhould difmiſs her from her ſer- 

vice, partly to mortify, but more to reclaim her ſiſter: And, upon 

her refuſal, ſent orders to Lady Marlborough to quit the cockpit, 

which obliged the Princeſs, trom pride and reſentment, to quit it 

likewiſe, Her guards were then taken fium her, and the ladies 

at court forbidden to wait upon he: : When ſhe retired to Bath, 

the Mayor was reprimanded for paying her the accuſtomed public 

honours, and ordered to diſcontinue them for the future: And 

many other little indignities were put upon her, to mark to all the 


loſs of her. conſequence. 


Lovis the XIV. in the mean time, intoxicated by ſeeing the Bad fortune 


CER . . . | of the 
diviſions of his enemies transferred from Ireland into the court, French fleet, 


| the ſervice, and the royal family of England, gave orders for and good 
Tourville to fail, and fight the Engliſh fleet, in order to , N 
clear the way for the tranſports which were to follow him. fleet. 
But all accidents, and all circumſtances proved fatal to France, 

and to james. Rear Admiral Carter, with one ſquadron, had 
hovered for ſome weeks between the Guernſey iſlands, and 

the oppoſite coaſt of France; and Sir Ralph Delavalle, with ano- 


ther had ranged along the French coaſt from thence to Calais; but 
* Dutcheſs of Marlborough, p. 8. | 
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PART I. Ruſſel, with the great body of the fleet, was {till in the river; and 
Book VII. the Dutch had not yet quitted their own harbours. Tourville 
QHgnore than once attempted to ſail from Breſt, to fight the two firſt 
1092 of theſe fleets, but was driven back. The ſame adverſe winds kept 
D'Etreés from joining him with the Toulon ſquadron of 12 ſhips, 

On the contrary, partly from favourable winds, and partly from 

the prudence and clearneſs with which their plans had been laid, 

all the four fleets of the allies had joined and fixed their grand ſta- 

tion at St Helen's, to defend England, at the very time when Tour- 

ville received his laſt orders to fight. Upon this great junction, 
meſlengers were diſpatched from England, to warn France of her 

danger. Louis ſent orders to ſtop Tourville. But the orders came 

too late. Although James had communicated to Tourville his ſe- 

cret intelligence with the Engliſh fleet, and directed. him to avoid 

it; yet, from a Monarch's ſhame, he concealed, that his own ſub. 

ject and partizan, had threatened to fire upon the fleet of his al- 

lies, although it wafted himſelf to his kingdom. Tourville's ho- 

nour too had been irritated by Seignelai, For, upon his return to 

France, after the battle of Beachy-head, Seignelai, who was. pees 

viſh with the diſappointment of his favourite project, had reproach. 

ed him, for not burning the Engliſh ſhipping in their har- 

bours ; and when Tourville marked his ſenſe of the reproach as a 

reflection upon his courage, Seignelai replied with an apology 

which doubled the injury, that there were men, © qui etoient pol- 

« trons de teſte, quoiqu'ils ne Petotent point du coeur.” Hence 
Tourville, prompted by the glory of giving a king to England, of 

gaining honour to France without danger, and, by the opportuni- 

ty of wiping off all imputations from himſelf, had failed the mo- 


ment he got his orders to fight, rejoicing in Ron, and apprehenſive 
leſt they might be recalled, 


The Queen- s AFTER the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, con fiſting of 99 ſhips of the 
meſſage to line, and carrying above 7000 guns, and above 40,000 men, the 
the fleet. greateſt navy that ever covered the ocean, had taken their ſtation 
at St Helen's, the anxieties of the nation redoubled ; becauſe, in the 
fate of that fleet, it was plain to all, that the fate of the nation was 


involved. As few ſecrets can be kept which are intruſted to many, 
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it had been already whiſpered abroad, that ſeveral officers of the 


PAR x II. 


Engliſh fleet were diſaffected; and now the clamours of the public Bo OK VII. 


became loud, that the ſuſpected officers ſhould be changed. In this 
ſtate of uncertainty who ought or ought not to be truſted, the 
Queen took a reſolution to bind a generous claſs of men by a ge- 
nerous truſt, She ordered Lord Nottingham to write to Ruſſel: 
« That ſhe had declared, ſhe would change none of her officers, 
« and that ſhe imputed the reports which had been raiſed againſt 
« them, to the contrivance of her enemies, and theirs.” The 
Admirals and Captains ſent back an addreſs, in which they vow- 
ed. © That they were ready to die in her cauſe and their country's.“ 
Yet Ruſſel figned not this addreſs, either from accident, or becauſe 
he was conſcious of betraying either his late maſter, or his preſent 
one. The Queen anſwered the addreſs in theſe words *: *I had 
always this opinion of the commanders: But I am glad this is 
come to ſatisfy others.” The Queen took another prudent ſtep : 
dead of prohibiting James's declaration to be read, ſhe ordered 
it to be publiſhed, with an anſwer to it, which was drawn by 
Lloyd, one of the ſeven biſhops who had been ſent to the tower ; 
thus manifeſting, that ſhe ſubmitted her title to the reaſon of her 
ſubjecs, inſtead of betraying a fear, that it could not ſtand exa- 
mination, | 


1692. 


Tux officers had ſcarcely ſigned their addreſs, when they inſiſt- Council of 
ed to ſail for the coaſt of France, ſome prompted by loyalty, and WIr. 


others, by a deſire to remove ſuſpicion. And, at a council of war, 
| it: was reſolved to ſtretch over to Cape la Hogue, 


Ox the 18th of May, the combined Rleets ſailed. The French 
fleet, of about 50 ſhips of the line, was at that time at ſea in queſt 
of the Engliſh; and was deſcried next day, at three o'clock in the 
morning, about ſeven leagues from Barfleur. As the French were 
many leagues to the windward, they might eaſily have avoided 
an engagement; and all the flag-officers' adviſed Tourville to re- 
tire: But he ruſhed on. Ruſſel's motions filled him for ſome time 

4 Gazette, May 16. 
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meet. 
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with hopes: For Ruſſel's fleet was not in order, until eight o'clock; 


Boox VII he lay by with his fore top-ſail to the maſt, until twelve o'clock; 
aud allowed the enemy to come within half muſket-thot of him, be- 


1692. 


The action 
of che firſt 
day. 


fore he flung out the bloody flag. During this interval, the bold 
advance of Tourville with ſo unequal a force, together with the 
tardineſs of Ruſſel , raifed doubts and anxieties in many of the 
Engliſh captains. They looked around, to ſee when their own of- 
ficers were to riſe up againſt them, or when the ſhips next to theirs. 
were to quit the line, and fail over to their enemies, 


TovRVILLE, who was in the Royal Sun, carrying 110 guns, the 
fineſt ſhip in Europe, paſſed all the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips which 
he found in his way, ſingled out Ruſſel, and bore down upon him. 
But, by the reception which he got, he was ſoon convinced of his. 
miſtake, in thinking, that an Engliſh admiral could, in conſidera— 
tion of any intereſt upon earth, ſtrike to a French one. Yet, though 
conſcious of the inferiority of his fleet, he was aſhamed to abandon 
a ſituation, which his officers had in vain adviſed him to avoid. And 
the reſt of the admirals, and the captains, aſhamed to abandon their 
head, joined in the action as faſt as they came up, and maintained 
it, not ſo much hoping to gain honour, as ſtriving to loſe as little 
as they could. The engagement between the two admiral ſhips 
laſted an hour and a halt ; and then Tourville was towed off, being 
obliged to retire by the damage which he had ſuſtained in his rig- 
ging : But five French ſhips inſtantly cloſed in, and ſaved him, 
The battle, in the mean time, went on in different parts, with un- 
certain ſucceſs, from the vaſt number of the ſhips engaged, which 
ſometimes gave aid to the diſtreſſed, and, at other times, ſnatched 
victory from thoſe who thought they were ſure of it. Alemond, 
the Dutch admiral, who was in the van, and had received orders to 
get round the French fleet, in order that no part of it might eſcape, 
attempted in vain to obey: And a thick fog, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, ſeparated the combatants from the view of each o- 
ther. In about two hours, the fog cleared up. It was then ob- 
ſerved, that Tourville, inſtead of repairing his rigging, had with- 


drawn to the rear, and that the French line was broke in many o- 
* Burchet, 
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ther places. Ruſſel, certain that Tourville would not have retired, Pa x T II. 
unleſs it had been reſolved that his fleet was to fly, made a ſignal to Boo K VII. 
Chace from all quarters, without any regard to order. In one of Ay 
the engagements during this chace, Rear-Admiral Carter was kil- 1692, 
led, giving orders, with his laſt breath, to the officer next in com- 

mand, to fight the ſhip as long as ſhe could ſwim: A proof either 

that his correſpondence with James had been maintained with a view 

to deceive him, or that the laſt paſſion in an Engliſhman's breaſt 

is the love of his country. The running engagement of the after- 2 
noon was, like the regular one of the forenoon, interrupted by a fog» 

and afterwards by a calm, and in the end it was cloſed by darknels. 


DvuzinG the night, the two fleets off the ſhallow coaſt of France State of the 
anchored cloſe to each other; yet the impetuoſity of ſome Engliſh AY 
officers carried their ſhips through the French fleet, and Sir Cloudſ- ah ne 
ley Shovel, with his diviſion, had got between Tourville's ſquadron 
and the reſt of the French fleet : So that the ſhips of the three na- 
tions lay intermingled with each other during the night, waiting 
for the morning with impatience, uncertain whether they were a— 
mongſt friends or foes, and judging of their diſtances from other 
ſhips, only by the ſignals of diſtreſs which they heard, or the flames 
of the ſhips which were on fire, 


Tax arrival of the morning brought a renewal of the chace. But Chace along 
the French fleet was now reduced to 34 ſhips; four which had dying 
taken fire in the engagement, being blown up during the night, and the 24 day, 
the reſt having eſcaped. This day was ſignalized by no engage- 
ment, but by a ſpectacle far more important, that of the Engliſh fleet 
driving the French one, along their own coaſts, and in the ſight of 
innumerable crouds of their countrymen upon the ſhores, The 
French, in their flight, were met by a freſh ſquadron of 16 ſhips which 
were coming to join them “: But theſe ſhips, perceiving the fate 
of their friends, turned to flight, and ſhared in that diſgrace which 
they could not avert. Fogs, calms; tides, and the veering of winds, 
faved France from the vengeance of England and Holland for one 


day. | 


* Gazette, 23d May, 
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Upon the third day, Tourville's ſhip, the Royal Sun, with his 


two ſeconds, one of go, and the other of 84 guns, together with ſame 


frigates, took refuge upon the coaſt, near Cherburg, and 18 more of 
the largeſt ſhips followed their example, near la Hogue : The reſt be- 
ing more fortunate drove through the race of Alderney. Ruſſel or- 
dered the main body of the fleet under Sir John Aſhby to purſue 
that of the enemy ; left Sir Ralph Delavalle with one ſquadron to 


deſtroy the ſhips at Cherburg ; and ſtationed himſelf with another to 


confine thoſe which were at la Hogue. As the art of ſailing was not 
ſo much improved then, as it has been ſince, Aſhby durſt not purſue 
enemies, who pointed him the way through a paſſage, which“ an- 
other admiral, with a ſquadron and a great fleet of tranſports, went 
through in our day, with eaſe, and without the flying fails of an 
enemy to direct him. But Delavalle, next day, burnt the three 
ſhips, together with the frigates, at Cherburg, not without ſome- 
pain, even to thoſe who deſtroyed them, when they conſidered 
what magnificent fabrics they were reducing to aſhes. | 


Arp now, upon the fifth day, ſome of Delavalle's ſhips having 
advanced, and ſome of Aſhby's having returned to join RuſſePFs 
ſquadron, Ruflel made preparations to deſtroy the enemy's ſhips at 
la Hogue, which were now reduced to thirteen, five of them ha. 
ving, the day before, in the hurry and confuſion, made their eſcape. 
The French had employed all the interval of time, which Ruflel 
had left them ſince their ſhips had taken refuge, in making pro- 
viſions to defend them. The ſhips themſelves were drawn up 
as far upon the ſhallows, as tides and cables could bring them: 
They were covered with the forts De Liſſet and De la Hogue: 
Plat-torms were raiſed on ſhore, and planted with all the artillery: 


of the army: Numbers of chaloups filled with officers and men 
lined the ſhoalls: Behind ſtood all the French army ready drawn 


up: And, upon a height between the ſhips and the army, King 
James, the Duke of Berwick, Mariſchal Bellefonde, Tourville, and 
other great land and ſea officers placed themſelves, to behold the 
action, and to give their orders. All precautions were taken, ex- 
cept one which James had ſuggeſted, and which was the beſt : For, 


* Lord Howe, 
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when he ſaw the French ſeamen diſheartened by defeat, flight, pur- PAR TI. 
ſuit, and the neceſſity of taking refuge, he foretold, that no good BO 9x vil, 


could be expected from them; and adviſed, but in vain, that a 
number of the regiments, and of the artillery-men, ſhould be put on 


board the ſhips, where they could fight with the ſame ſteadineſs, 


as if they had been in land-caſtles, becauſe the ſhips were a. 
ground, 


RussEL gave the charge of the attack to Vice-Admiral Rooke : 
| Rooke advanced with ſeveral men of war, frigates, and fire-ſhips, 
together with all the boats of the fleet. But he ſoon found, that 
the men of war could not get within reach; that the frigates could 


only advance ſo far as to cover the attack; and that the whole ſer- 
vice depended upon the boats, In this fituation, he gave only a 
general order for the boats to advance, ſurround the. enemy's. 


Hips, and board or burn where they beſt could; leaving all the 


reſt to the ſpirit of the ſeamen. The ſeamen ſtrove with each o- 
ther, whoſe barge ſhould be foremoſt, and ſingled out the parti- 
cular ſhips they were to attack, according as their fancy, and 


ſometimes as a merry mood, directed them. They made uſe of 


their oars alone as they advanced, without firing upon the plat- 
forms, the chaloups, or the veſſels aground : So ſoon as they 
got to the ſides of the fhips, throwing away their muſquets, they 
gave three huzzas, and ſcrambled up the heights above them, with 
their cutlaſſes in their hands, and many without any arms at all. 
Some cut the rigging ; others ſet fire to the veſlel ; others pointed: 
the guns of the ſhips againſt their own chaloups plat-forms, 
and forts. Few aſſaulted the mariners within, becauſe they 
accounted the ſhips to be their only foes, From this circum» 
ſtance, the French mariners often went off undiſturbed in their 
boats, from one fide of a French ſhip, while the Engliſh had. 
entered, and were deſtroying it upon the other. But at laſt, tired 
with doing miſchief in detail, the aſſailants all joined together to- 
burn the enemies ſhips ; and,. having ſet fire to them, deſcended, 
with the ſame huazas with which they had boarded. In this way, 
they burnt fix the firſt day. The reſt, together with a great 
number of tranfports, and ammunition ſhips, ſhared the ſame fate 
D d 
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the next morning; the enemies making little reſiſtance, becauſe 


they ſaw it was fruitleſs, Few priſoners were taken: For the of- 
ficers were poſſeſſed with the idea of the ſeamen, that the deſtruc- 
tion of the ſhips was their only object; and ſome of them even 


made apologies to government * for having incumbered them- 
ſelves with priſoners +. 


DvuxinGs this action, a generous exclamation burſt from James: 
For, when he firſt ſaw the ſeamen in ſwarms ſcrambling up the 
high ſides of the French ſhips from their boats, he cried out,“ Ah! 
none, but my brave Engliſh could do ſo brave an action;” Words 
which were immediately carried through the French camp, creating 
offence and reſpect at the ſame time. After both the French and 
Engliſh had abandoned the veſſels which were on fire, ſome of 
their guns, which had not been diſcharged, went off, whilſt the veſlels 
were burning to the water's edge, and a few of the balls paſſed 
near James's perſon, and killed ſome of thoſe who were around 
him. He then ſaid, Heaven fought againſt him;” and retired 
to his tent. His calamity was increaſed by a letter which he re- 
ceived, the ſame day, from the Princeſs Anne, full of tenderneſs 
and contrition, She aflured him, that ſhe would fly to him fo 
ſoon as he landed; and concluded with ſaying, “She could aſk 
« for his forgiveneſs, becauſe, being his daughter, ſhe could hope 
„for it: But how could ſhe aſk him to preſent her duty to the 
« Queen ?” The letter was dated ſo far back as the 1oth of Decem- 
ber: But Lloyd, who brought it, had been prevented by accidents 
from delivering it ſooner. The original ſeverity of James's mind 
had been ſoftened into tenderneſs by his misfortunes, Sir Charles 
Littleton, having, ſome time before, ſaid to him, He was aſhamed 


that his fon was with the Prince of Orange, James interrupted 


him with theſe words, “ Alas: Sir Charles, why aſhamed! Are not 
% my daughters with him 4 Ruſſel ordered ſolemn prayers and 


* Sir Ralph Delavalle's letter in Gazette May 23. + Burchet. 
Dr Campbell. Gazettes. And papers in the paper- office. t This 
anecdote I had from Lord Littleton. His Lordſhip told me another anecdote of 
his anceſtor: Sir Charles was one of King James's Brigadiers-General : After 
the revolution, King William offered him a regiment, and to ſend him Major 


General to Flanders, making him at the ſame time ſome compliments upon the 
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Queen to the ſeamen, and public funerals were beſtowed upon 
thoſe officers whoſe bodies were brought on ſhore. But, in France, 
James flowly and fadly returned to bury the remembrance of his 
greatneſs in the convent of La-Trappe. All his attempts, and thoſe 
of his family afterwards, to recover the throne of their anceſtors, 


were either diſappointed by the inſincerity of French ienaip, or 
were the mere efforts of deſpair, 


WHOEVER perceives not, in the events of the period to which 
theſe memoirs relate, the hand of an Almighty Providence, which, 
upon the ruins of an illuſtrious but miiguided family, raiſed up 
a mighty nation, to ſhow mankind the ſublime heights to which 
liberty may conduct them, muſt be blind indeed! May that Provi- 
dence, which conferred liberty upon our anceſtors at the revolu- 


tion, grant that their poſterity may never either loſe the love of it 
upon the one hand, or abuſe it upon the other. 


ſentiments which he had often expreſſed againſt the growth of the French 
power. Sir Charles declined accepting. The King aſked his reaſon, “Be- 
« cauſe,” ſaid Sir Charles, I received great obligations from my old maſter: 
« hear he will be in the French camp; and, if he ſhould be there, I cannot 
% anſwer for myſelf, that I ſhould not deſert to him.” The King anſwered, 
« You area man of honour, I will not deſire you to act againſt your principle: 
« Diſturb not the government, and we ſhall be very good friends.” 
* Gazette, May 26. 


a thankſgiving through all his fleet for the victory &. In Eng- Parr II. 
land, a preſent of thirty thouſand pounds was given by the Book VII. 
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